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Tbe SpMtator. — “^e h^ve readMr&. Steel's book with ever-increasing 
surprise and admiration — surjfrjse at* her insight iAl<3 pebple with whom 
she can scarcely have been intimate, admiration for the genius which has 
enabled her to realise that wonderful welter of the East and West, which 
Delfli must have* presented ji^st before the Mutiny We know in literature 
of few sketches* better thhn tkose which Vt vewl to us Buhadur Shah. the. 
last gr&at N^oghul *. . . or that of Zeemet Maihl, the evil Quem, ... or 
of the Moulaire, who roused'bj his preaching the war against tne English, 
... or of Xiddu, the iiereditary juggler-actr/. ... or of Soma, the 
haughty, sullen Sepoy. And the best evidence of Mrs. Steel's genii^ j[s 
that tho^e who can scareexy ijonce'yc the society will feel certain that it 
is truly orrawn. T^ere is mahy an officer who would give his sVpi>3 to 
write n'ili^ry history ^as Mrs. Steel has wripen the history oScihe rising, 
the siege, a^d the storm. It is the t*6st wou^e. “al picture. We know 
that none who lived thtbugh the Mutsiy W.'ll lay the book down without 
a* gasp of 0 ...miruion, and believe tha.. thb same t* notion \;ill be felt by 
thousands to whom the see' es depicted are but lur'd phantawnagoria.” 

TJie Academy.-^*' All that relates to th&,ilhtives, whethei to the sepoy*, 
or ^he Court, tir the town, -s admirable; and t’:e sketches of British 
milit-iry and civil life are .ibsoluudy convincing. .M.s. Steel *-ees r’>tail 
* evcrywlfere, and records it minutely ; ''ut she is full of hdtnanity, and can 
give us the mysticicm of the Oriental as faithfully as the ea^y-going morality 
of Ih Anglo-Indian. ? Each incideit, almost eoch chapter, is a picture by 
^itself, revealing an e''traordinary wealth of cjescri^itive powerj and a mastc. Jj* 
insight into character." * 

A.T.QXjain like Speaker. — ** It ce. ''»nly is a remarkable book. The 
intrigues are brilliantl>^ handled. Alice Gissing may claim to stund 
b^sidd th^eally great women fiction. The- whole brpk has the high 
'onsness which, until quite recently, few people dreamed of as possibh 
A "glo-Indian ncA^el." ^ 


Review. — “Many novelists ahd spinners of tales hav^ 
of the Indian Mutiny, but Mrs. Steel leaves them all a long way 
Jajor Erlton an(> Alice Gissing challengc..^2omparison with 
awley and Becky Sharp. 'On the Fa(^of ^hc Waters’ is 
el of the GreAt Mutiny, and we are not likely to see its rival 




'James’s Gazette. — “Of the familiar incidents o^ the early 
bw vivid and full of dram.4ic effect are the scenes as shf* paiats 
. .^le tale has been often told, but npver jquite with Mrs. Steel’s 
jd sympathy with the native point of view. Her position is now 
^/^..^^shed as a writer of the truth and romance of India. She i.s a fine 
^writer, and she has written a fine novel about an ^epoch in our history 
which i.mglishnieii coiviaever cease to weep over and "to glory in." 
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ROMANTIC INDIA 


CHAPTER I 

AT aba 

Off Massouah, Nonen^r 3. 

•FqR three ^da^s wcf have bgen gc/ing straight’ towa,rd 
the South, and, the ©ther morning, just as the faint 
outHne of Sinai was vanishing. "upon the horizon’, 
we came ijito the regions of excessive heat. It k 
•ft moist, close, heat, in which the musc(eJ are re- 
laxed, the .whole body, sterns melting and sinking 
away — -a hga^ 'oppressive, prostrating by night as 
well as day. At times on^s clothing seems to 
burrf the skin and to bebime unendurable. There; 
is no going below for meals : all day long we^lie 
inert in ofir deck-chairs. A double tent shuts us' 
in, • completely hiding both sea and sky ; and 
still the eyes becofne inflamed with the excess of 
light. . 

• Coleridge's weird poem*of the “ Ancient Mariner " 
comes to my mind. Thus h& saifed, oppressed with 
^strange numbness, a kind of torpor, that cannot be 
* shaken off?* There is not the sl^htest breeze ; our 
speed outruns the light wind which follows jn "’our 
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wake; the fiery ^ir is heavy ^ arid motiohlesf ; “tve^ 
are not c6fiscious of the ship's ‘^advance. There is* 
somethingtunnatural abpujt'a sea like this ;^it seems 
under -a spell, strfick by a malq,dicfion ; it has not 
the fluidity of water>r Sometimes a glimpse oft it 
can be seen through a rent in tire canvas shelter, 
and it is a sheet of moiteij glass, inert, dense, heavy ; 
nothing could be more dismal than its monotonous 
glare in the sunlight. * At a distance it .steams, and 
this whitish, quivering haze, this tremulous fog, shuts 
us in, hiding the sea a few miles away. Beyond, 
thp imagination depicts fierj" Wildernesses, terrific 
solitudes jvoid of all, life. 

By night the sensation of rapid motiph, of slip-* 
ping away into some unknown world, recurs. The 
(Constellations are spen to be leaving their familiar 
places. ‘In each t\venty-fo'ar hours they have gone 
so many degrees fartliei northward. The' Great 
Bear is pllingin^ downward to the horizon :'"rrow 
he has lost two, riow three*, of his big staia : now 
Jie is gofae complete^y ; and in front of us rise, 
sparkling, the four points -X)f the Southern CiQss, 
while slowly the great belt pf the Milky Way is 
.pushed back. 

Lying upon the deck, which by night is .de- 
serted, ^ne hears the incessaiit rustling of the 
water ; looking fixedly at the stars, you feel con- 
scioiiis of an ascent toward the equator, of a going 
up over the convexity' of the globe, over this great 
dark ball that hangs in space ; and at certain 
moments you seem to see the measured%novbment 
of the heave^ily bodies — those eternal beacons, 
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^nfillirris of leagues away, m incpnceiirable depths 
of space. » » ^ 

One p'clock a.m. — Tfie ^ercury stands at loo®, 
and still it is a fnoi§t heat. One ¥alls into a strange 
dBOWsiness interrupted bj^'feTerish awakenings, 
when the swarms of stars that suddenly appear 
frighten one. Then folloOrs heavy sleep, *a sinking 
away into black darkness, w^herein the brain gropes 
confusedly,, amid flashes of sharp 'pain and sudden 
swoons, ^dropping abruptly off into unconscious- 
ness, or, again, feebly striving against the crushing 
torpoFv After this, ^ tisoft of fevered excitemep^ a* 
singubr lucidity of mind, croxyds of recplleJ^jtiflns, 
whole periods ofdife. appearing enfire ; and, of a 
sudden, afoftnd you, the wondrous"^ tropical night, 
large and luiifinous, deep blu^» between • the star’s 
which, low on the horiz\)5, blaz^ as brighf’as those 
'in the* zenith. Nor is the Sea dark now,* but full 
of deep light, illumined in its depths' by all the 
absorbed suiisliine of* the day, and on fts surface 
by countless splashes of starlight. * ^ 

aFV)ur 'o'clock. — ^The wl:^te stellar dust overhead is 
gone. Only the grej^t stars still throb with a pafe 
light, and»a faint rose colour flushes in the east, so* 
faint one can but just see it. Suddenly it has gone 
all round the edge of the sky, like some pervasive 
fluid of^infinite tenuity, melting by exquisite grada- 
tions into the pallid spacibs overhead. The tilue of 
the sea becomes visible, a chaste® dull, neutral blue, 
j^oi yet touched by the sun. The horizon retreats, 
becomes defined, and the watery space broadens in 
the daylight. , ^ 
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November 5. 

* r 

We reddled Aden la^ , night. Awaking^ in the 
morning, the coast is visible. H^dw describe it ? It 
is a^ negro land,^ nfide iind black, under a blazing 
sun — a huge bank of coal, rising ont of the sea ; no 
vapour, no vegetation softens the sharp silhouette of 
the gloomy volcanic rocks outlined with implacable 
hardness against the ^blue of ‘-‘thfe sky^ ^ Contrasted 
with this landscape of Erebufts, the sea agdin seems 
liquid, cool, of a delicate greenish tint. On the left 
liee ithe Arab coast, a dazzlki^ white w^ilcferness., 
melting in the distance into white unduljations of 
the heated dtinosphere. ^ ‘ , t • 

We ghall be^ off again almost* immediately, and 
"hwe no^ time to gb, on shore. Loo*king from 1:110 
deck, J see upon road gfoups of* superb negroes 
draped in ^ed — a red victorious and ^brutal in thtf 
sunlight, flaming against the^ blackness of the fend- 
scape ; meagre, withered camels, ^ moving their 
rlender, tliick-lipped Iifeads from side to side with 
gentle, hatjghty ilndulation J files of little Scriptural 
assps ; lastly, two English soldiers with tennis rackets. 
•They are all coming down toward the shore on a 
road of cinders along below the carbonised rocks. 

On our deck some oily Jews, tfrith greedy, piteous 
faces, ^ weep, endeavouring to persuade us. to buy 
ostrich feathers. Invincibly persistent, they cling 
to us, they surround uS with their timid yet eager 
gestures. What a contrast between their lamentr,, 
able aspect, as of whipped dogs, and the gaiety of 
lljese supple h^gro boys with their broad, white 
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• Uitgk *The wfell-developed, active* bodies are 
lustrous in»the sufilight. A very small* black boy, 
scarcely a five -year- bld^ baby, with • irresistible 
grimaces, with •the^ graceful cluifisiness of a yoilng 
kitten, is determined, at all|1iaaards, to sell me an 
old East India Company rupee. ’He forces it*into 
my hand, and the touch of the little pa^, dry and 
parchment-Jike, reminds me of a monkey's. 

We throw small tioins in4o the water, and the 
whole Iktle crowd dwe for them. They jump off 
like frogs, their heads cleaving the lustrous surface 
of the^ater, and tbetej^ follows the black kicking 
until it disap {fears* in the green depths. pth/y*boys 

• pjddle around the Sihip, astricjie u{1bn trae-trunks, 
urging theniselves! on wifh* a smacCing of the lips 
and with stricfent cries like the^ chirking gf crickel^ 
They are .the offsprjifglof th6 sjea, fejoiciAg in 4ife 

•and movement, like insects hatched in thosafftf and 
hc^ffping about upon the shore. Now^nd then a 
slwk "snaps* one up/ but what* does it matter? 
What matter if a swallow dirts upon a fly ? One 
of "thesb children has 4ild an arm taken off by a 
snap of the powerful jaws ; you firfd yoursdf 
wonderir^ that the arm has not grown again, *likQ 
a lobster's claw. 

Four English •ships, arriving last night, have 
sailed again immediately ; and our steamer, long, 

• slender, lying low on dhe water, its two •raking 
funnels smoking all the time, seems like a runner 

^xiied against his will, eager to get away, im- 
patidht* to .resume his race and arrive on the farther 
coast of •Japan ! • • 
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At nine o’clock, 1 hearr begiij that motioi\ (* »e 
screw whfdh is now to last unfhterruptedly ior a 
week. 

t 

^ . November 6^ 

Under the double tent the evenimgs are disagree- 
able, with^stale'odours oPtobacco, of cooking, of oil 
from the engine-room. It has become .tiresome to 
pace the deck with one^s fello\w-*pafSsengeps, exchang- 
ing commonplaces on European politics — this is to 
endure all the boredom of civilised life. One would 

c 

glajil^ escape being elbowed this crowd njoving 
abdut»"under the electric light, like any crowd in 
Hyde P^rk \3r the ©Champs-Elysees ; tall, correct ‘ 
Englishmen, mindful of their djjgestioii, and at this 
hbur making the fifth mile of their Constitutional ; 
French functionaries' whQ asmoke, ieanii:^ against 
the* quarter-nettings ; yawning loungers extended- 
in deck-chtiirs ; bare-leggbd children who dfiVe 
hoops, whfle their fnammas embroider or rCad the 
latest novel. From the ladies' cabin come waltz- 
tunes, as of hand-organs in lfrondon or Paris street^ : 
‘'*rhe Bea&ful Blue Danube/J or '‘Sweet Dream 
Faces,” or that eternal “ Kathleen MavGurneen,” 
which, with all its foolish sentimentality of words, 
has the ii*resistible charm of an old French chan- 
son — how hackneyed it all is ! And yet hoyr hard 
it is jto put all these commonplace things com- • 
pletely out of the Inind ! In truth, it requires a 
great effort of the imagination to grasp the strange^ 
reality : to be conscious of the black expanse upon 
whicki we lie, itself moving in the darkness outside 
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• thftse human noises; the ten thousand feet 
straighf do\vn bet\^€n us and the submarkid ground 
weighed upon by thi» black watery m;isS — these 
unknown depths wheife ^things have remained 
cj;iangeless through eons. 

But go cJukS^aft, and put your head out from 
under the tent : the people who are walking the 
deck disapjjear, the waltzes cease, the Edison light 
goes out. stropg*^wind sgiites.you in the face, 
taking you by surprise. At first you see nothing 
but the empty blackness of space ; suddenly the 
tall masts with the crpssed yards lift their immertse 
geometric lines) s^vaying slowly against the, blJght 
, stars aitU the swgirrning cosmic du«t ; a jpervasive 
low noise* fiils the darkness. At your feet, und^r a 
black whirl, phospfl orescent rrj^sses, bluislr globeJj, 
fly, and, beatei\ madly ^>y th& ^crevv, mak^ a brbad 
.milky path — a great und^fiped^furrow in thi>4afk- 
ne‘#j. And you feel yourself alone upijn the huge 
thjng ivhrdi running blindly pft, lost in the night, 
between tlie*mystefy of the g^a, brooding a luminous 
lif^ and the mystery^oC the sky, where shine, Tn 
whitish patches, suns as yet unformed — between 
these twp overwhelming blacknesses in which float, 
cpming one knows not whence, the beginnings of 
worlds, and the beginnings of life. ^ 

* . November 7 . 

In the morning, but few. passengers on deck. All 

• day long the ship rolls heavily : she lies down slowly 
to »tarbojard, recovers, lies down to port, and her 
three njasts describe their regular oscillation against 
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the sky. The huge c/eature, whose diSll 
throbs feels/ quivers all 'over, exults *iti this 
slow, migjity movement, in ^this profound rhythmic 
oscihation, in this going Ifoi-ward through the heavy 
blue seas which lift thoi^urface in vast glassy dom^, 
in all this disturbance which comes to its from the 
South, froin the great watery spaces which cover 
the austral hemisphere. Separated from us only 
b}^ the bulwarks ,there^ is a lig^itj tumult, a merry 
uproar of glittering foam falling back into the 
blue, there is a^^ite water-dust spread in sheets, 
dazzling with n^i, and 5ur)ning off in sinuous 
furfj^wg; with a great noise as of t^afing silk. 

Beyond is th^ immense disk of ^the sea, of a mar- 
vellpus blue, ar>d on the*slarboard side burning like 
n^olten -metal ; die ^barren sea, burning under the 
^ur/ of the blazing sU’n — the^,loi d whjo from on high 
devA’-Wo the heavens and space with his^shin- , 

ing ; only ap infinite, glooqiy splendour, p^ly 
brute forces of he^t and light, only^fhefee eternal 
things whpse indiffereiipe crushes us—arid no life 
at all, for the little flying-^j^, springing back ^nd 
fevrth over the angry surface, seem but flames thrown 
out from it like arrows of white '‘fire. 

After a time this great blaze of light makes one ^ 
sad, and weighs down the hearty with an extremes 
depression. It is easy to understand the homesick- 
ness of cmen of the North condemned to sail these 
Southern seas. B^re the infinite has no vague 
gentleness, no melancholy charm, alluring and 
tempting, no subtle sadness whose very pang ^is a ‘ 
pleasure. It crushes and stupefies, and the whole 



siriks under it, incapable of any effort to 
rally., * , , * * .g * 

As one thus lies inert, a whole inne/*, World of 
memories awakens ; it ^rdws, and fills the njind. 
It^ is an enfeebling besetnientj^^ but one has not 
strength to* fight it off; it is a half-dream, tery 
simple, yet weighted h^vily with* emotion. A 
scene appears as through a mist torn apart, then 
closing in again : Jhi^pugh hq^vy masses of foliage 
falls a greenish light, ^here is a muddy bit of road 
between patches of yellow broom ; sad little trees 
writhe against a grey ^ky. There are cottage-rooffe,*^ 
lustroife, wet -with rain. Why can I rjot 
, dispel this vision of a little place near^ the^ gloomy 
harbour of Brest ? Still 1’ see it. The place is not 
far from Portsic. There is complete solitu&c ; bare 
fields, sad and^ wintry,'^ divided into wan. squafjss, 
^nd boun^ded by low, black,, hedges. ‘The w‘k:d is 
cocsiing up, and clouds, come with it; they rise 
higher, and gradually weave a pUlid veiJL over the 
sky. Thre^ trees giaze each^other w^ith their slender 
branches. Behind is the Goulet ; how cold and 
grey the water,* fretted by a slight ripple which is 
touched at one poirit by a trembling ray of pallid 
sunlight ! This ripple frets the stream between 
banks the colour ,of rusted iron. On thgse banks 
not a detail, not an accident of colour, only the 
hard, r6ugh outline. There is a profound sensation 
'of melancholy, bitter, and ^ not Jtemporary hxA, '^n- 
during. These rocks, this gorse, this stream, V us 
little.jcy wind — all this has suffered thus for evei, 
rigorously and patiently. Long, long has this ,grey 
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water shivered between its walls of rilsty Jar/yi., 
Presently^ jsometliing strange 'isi noticeable*; jupon 
this roftgji, promontory of* rock, high up^ against 
the pale sk}^, theret is wfiaf seem like splashes and 
trails of blood ; the/e <^e reddisfi lights, mysteriops 
gleaftns, motionless, dismal. Then*«oiie is aware 
that this aiso is water, ^l^t infinitely remote, as in 
another world. And beyond lies darkness, ashen, 
cold, dense — where a^distant ^se^ crimsoned by an 
invisible sun, fades away, vanishes, ehds-^like suf- 
fering absorbed in nothingness. 



, CHAPTER II • 

CEYLON SvDDHISm' 

• • 

Yesterday^ as we Xnere playing* quoifs, a little 
English ^irl, pale and discontented-looking, pro- 
mised the captain a smile, if we should reach 
Colombo this eyening. ' 

The .captain* will win his smile : at five o'clock 
•foggy stains appear oia the horizon ; about s’x, under 
a lowering sky, heavy with great violet-coloured 
clouds, a grovfe of cocoanut-trees becomps visible. 
Drawing qearer^ we areoible to distinguish.a host of 
(all, stiff, slender trunks, * btirsting, by an oblique 
imfhlilse, into a foliage of palm-leaves above. It is 
a vast Yorestj* which §e*ems to rise out of the sea. 
Even within two miles of l^d it is impossible to 
see the ground : there i^ only the dense growth upon 
it, — in every direction, this mighty vegetation over- 
flowing with strength and sap, — the great equatorial 
vegetation, which springs out of ground soaked with 
rains and spreads ‘wide its enormous leaves in the 
furnace-heat of the air. 

■ We have not yet reached the land, and still, the 
sensation of this equatorial woiid is already very 
distinct. There is not the limpid, liquid blue of the 
classic East. Here, both sea and sky are violent, 
surcharged, so to speak. You' feel that this is a 
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place of storms and typhoons, a*region situated DOr 
the girdle of the globe, looking* toward a hemi^here 
of ocezliit-ran overwhelming nature, under, the ver- 
tical syn. ^ ‘ *' 

Meantime the s^a grows dar^ ; tliere are flushes 
of ted across it; and spaces of uijdulafion. These 
disappeai> and there rery.ains only a dull purplish 
lustre, pulsating under the tumultuous^ sky. Over- 
head, a chaos of light and ^eolpurs; ip the west, 
a vague radiance of a soft j-ose-tint'; in jthe east, 
enormous cloud-masses rolling up, piling themselves 
« Hi^h, then breaking down‘ ii\te fantastic shapes, in 
violets, gi^eens, and flaming orange. ‘ Then*" all be- 
coming ,colout less,, there remain, only black heaps,.* 
masses of gigantic dead shapes. , 
t - But the heavy, O'ly water stifl gives out a myste- 
rious light which projects l^s(ilf into the wan space. 
On ihh surface, a swarm of black objects — crhwling 
among the\ waves, in pirogues, upon gliding tr%inks 
of trees — gather around the ship's side with deafen- 
ing outcries. Then, c*f a suddbn, in Wo minutes' 
time, all this disappears ihto the night, an impene- 
trable, sti^ng night, later filled by heavy, violent, 
wai*m rain. 

Having landed, I can see nothing, so dense is the 
darkness Farther on, by the gaslight, I conjecture 
broad, straight avenues, with red soil, bordered by 
great gardens and palm-groves. The heat, endur-, 
able \ipon the water, ic overwhelming here. The 
air, motionless and laden with the disturbing per-* 
fume of invisible flowers, weighs upon, the nnute 
city^. Figures [n narrow white garments,, moving 
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vefy ^u^ckly, barefooted, silent, grjze us in passing, 
and disappear. THis is altogether a netv* world, 
very different from thd^East as we know it in 
Egypt. Yes, ofie very far a\^y from hom^ln 
this silence, this darkness, ?Hese heavy perfumes, 
this moist heat? • 

The Oriental Hotel is a Jarge *Sana cofnfortable 
building. The proprietress, a most correct English- 
woman, installs me; giving briof orders that servants 
receive with silent ineltnations of the head. I have 
a great whitewashed room, entirely without furni- 
ture, ejjcept a little •i^on bedstead covered with a 
mosquiio nettfng, • and a deep arm-chai:' of cu61 
•str^w, in which I Fecline during, the tiilent,^ oppres- 
sive hours i on th^ ^ceiling is an odd-lookjng spot 
— a little, motionless lizard ; then two, three little > 
lizards, wa^tching me; with very sharp eyes..' 

• In ftie long corridors crowds of Bengalese and 
Cinftalcse ^ servants, slender and genfle- looking. 
Th«y glide nd)iselessly) with tirhid gestures, very 
respectful in the presence the tall, solid Euro- 
peahs, The handsome, 'muscular Englishmen, who, 
in evening dre!5s, wjth shining white shirt-fronts, 
and the air of superior and unapproachable beings^^ 
make their way into the great dining-room. 

It is a very handsome dining-room, full of passing 
Europeans, black stains in the white Asiatic crowd. 
•It is like a great restaurant, situated where the 
highways of the world cross. At these tables are 
Vavellers from the opposite sides of the globe; 
passehgeia on the Paramatta^ which sails to-morrow 
for Aus^alia and New Zealand French army 
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officers ; passengers on the Cal^niatiy whjcif ghes 
on to-night to Singapore and Saigon ; Chinese on 
their way ‘to Europe ; ^EpJ|lish civilians going out 
to' administer India, 

Opposite me at fiole four Frenchmen, rich 
bourgeois^ who, having had enough df Scotland and 
Switzerlahd, are bn tha v/ay to Japan : Parisians by 
birth and race, fldneurs du boidevard^ readers o{ the 
Figaroj habitues of the Palais Royal, admirers of 
M. Sarcey, republicans and liberals after the school 
of M. Thiers; one a laureate of the Academic des 
Sciences morales ; all four typical qf French^ educa- 
tion, of tCie Ljyc/e and PAcole de DMt, and of the 
boulevard. ^ 1 wo of them ar& well versed in lite^'a-* 
tufe and phifosophy — the philosophy of Victor 
iMugo and of M. Paul Bert. With Ihis, a raciness 
sdmewhat cynical but brilliant, -r-a clear hf ad, visibly 
belvilSercd, however, at sight of a world ‘ which . 
seems to l^e able to do v^ithout Paris. A thiiJ is 
more simple, of h stronger and sturdier ^rov^h, 
more sanguine and nigged, more frankly cheerful, 
getting more pleasure out of life, noisy, "and “ a 
ladies' ma*h " ; not quite so much the epicure, a 
Jittle more the glutton ; precisely M. Zola's repre- 
sentative of the middle class, the plump bourgeois 
who, seated on his hearth-rug, ^digests his dinner. 
There they are, flushed, rapid in word and gesture. 
Mobilfe in face, in contrast with the blond, tranquil 
Englishmen and ‘the graceful Cinhalese — two of 
them agreeably excited, the third man on hi§ 
high horse, full-blown, expanded, his heart open ; 
happier, more jovial, more simply egotistical than 
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evkr. ^ lie’ cries : Bring us soipe good wine ! " 
And the party drinlP champagne from goblets. 

Two hiindred guests ^e^ at dinner. The great 
punkahs swing Slowly back and forth with regular 
and ample swa^p, red, betwiifen Jiigh, whitewashed 
walls. Upon tfie^ lustrous tablecloths a profusion 
of blood-red flowers ; and tall aroilnd* us ih motion 
a mjiltitude • of Cinhalese servants, very serious, 
very gentle, ;a yellow i?hell comb at the top of the 
chignon, -dark in tbeir narrow white garments, 
mute, moving noiselessly on naked feet among the 
tables with their Poral«decorations and their crowd ’ 
of gues^. * • > ' 

» , 

, Novet^ber 10’. 

In the morifing we walk abo^ the cit)^ — a mj\r- * 
vellous city, in which there is nothing tQ»*be seen 
but verdure, the plants hiding the houses. * The 
atmosphere is' damp and' very hot, and 'penetrated 
thr(^ugh*and tlwough with moist tight. 

The streets are the* av^m^fcs of a vast* tropical, 
garden. " Palm-trees, 'ferns, ebony-trees, sandal- 
wood, cinnamoh-trees, camphor-trees, ^neapples 
— plants with strong sap; the most prized hot-, 
house flowers are at home here, growing without 
cultivation ; and all this vegetable world gives out 
a strong, heavy perfume. You feel that this is a 
summer which lasts for ever ; that every monish in 
the year, without interruption, the dark crests of 
flje great cocoanut-palms are covered with their 
heavy’fruit^ that this red soil produces incessantly, 
that it i& always bringing forth tlucse swarm^ of 
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great flowers, thj^t these trees ^have always th^satae 
green anJi supple magnificence^ They crowd each 
other andtare all entan^l^d ; there is not a sugges- 
tion of the regular, slow growth of '^^uropean trees. 
These cocoanut-palhis look fresl\- and soft, like 
enormous annuals, like some gi^nt cereal, — frail, 
bending,' soaked' with ^ap, — which has grown out 
of all measure in a hot night of June. .Some spring 
to a very great height, lifting far above the others, 
with a flexible curve, a strong, graceful* impulse, 
their lofty crest of leaves, spread wide in the warm 
' atmosphere. ' ' ■ , 

And the red roaid goes on* and on, between 
lustrous heaps of drooping palms, masses of d^rh 
ve'getatipn, from which' the great swofd-like leaves, 
‘ springing out,' flash with green light. Here and 
^liere ari*^ large pojids of black water — ^w^ater which 
is ‘ almost* invisible, so distinctly and perfectly is 
the surrounding vegetati6n reflected' in it. B. oad 
bands of ‘pink loittis trail over this water, a‘ad seem 
^no more real than tlic green of the palms’ reflec- 
tion. Here and. there, Reaming white, fair within 
a fabulous garden, some handsomfe villa, crowned 
.with palm-trees — its galleries, verandas, balustrades, 
steps, all loaded with enchanted flowers. Timid, 
frail, the Cinhalese glide past, a delicate, gentle race, 
with masses of ebony-black hair worn long like a 
wopjan’s, a race made languid by perpetual summer 
and the constant moist -sunlight. They move slowly, 
their serious and tranquil faces, strangely exotic, ex- 
pressing an uncomprehended soul — the aoul formed 
by ‘this world so remote from our own. 
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. Goifig^by train Kandy; on the way^ made 
the acquaintance of* a Cinhalese gentleman. Very 
^ civilised; this gentleman-^aljogether corrfect in his 
tweed coat with S gardenia in his 'button-hole; oifly 
that his legs wei^e sheathed ii?*a very narrow white 
petticoat. Hi^ fthysiognomy almost European — 
like an Italian, but more delicate, fefninine, ^nd sun- 
burnt : features, bony and salient ; a strong lustrous 
beard, black and cuFly.*« • 

After fifteen minutes ‘of silence, conversation be- 
gins as in a European railway carriage. He offers^ 
me a match and .rematks that the weather is vesy 
warm. ,A sentence as to the ^temperatufe ft, in 
English countries, -the indispensable* preliminary 
rite by which*human^ beings* enter in*to commum- 
cation with each other. After this, in a few very 
definite wofds, he gives tae information g,6ncern-t, 
#ing the population of the island, its govermhent, its 
*' religions. As 'he talks, I* feel how deep is here 
the EngKsh sta»np : he^ 'speaks the language with 
singular purity, without thf iTOst accent. *He is a 
Christian; a lawyer, a 'member ofc the legislative 
council. His dftdainful pity for ^'the ignorance 
and idolatry ” of the poor Cinhalese peasant is 
• worthy of an English colonist. But, in fifty years, 
he says, all this will be changed ; the railways have 
already done much good ; before them, the savage 
country retreats. At Colombo, we hope to found 
a great university, like that at Bombay or Benares, 
aild later, when we are worthy of it, to have our 
parliament—^ national assembly elected by suffrage 

of various .^grades ; all this, of course^ by degre&, 

• • • 

• • B 
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and without separation from •the great BriHsb 
Empire, from England, to \^hom we owe our 
entrance !into the world pf civilisation." * He adds 
that he is Aryan " ; this is as ciear and certain 
to, him as it is certarfi and clear tp me that I ^m 
French ; consequently he esteem^ himself the equal 
of any European ; and certainly he is the superior 
of many Europeans in intelligence, education, and 
manners. *. .. 

But he is somewhat too ‘English ; it is too evi- 
dent that to him the Englishman is the ideal model 
of humanity. A copy so perfect is not natural. 
And^then all this JEuropean display swears at his 
white petticoat and at certain Asiatic hints in his 
physiognomy. Naturally, one prefers the Chinese 
\yith his. pigta'il and his blue robe to the Japanese 
m frockcoat and Derby hat. - One is distrustfjul at 
the astonishing address with which individuals of 
yellow oi* black skin imitate the European , and 
cannot but question whether the imitaliou go/is at 
all belotv the surface, whether the de{)ths do not 
still remain mysteriously Mongol or Negro. Cer- 
tainly this man does his best to surprise me, with 
his air of knowing the world, his stiff manner, the 
nonchalant slowness of movement with which he 
takes afi Egyptian cigarette from his case of yellow 
tortoiseshell. 

U is amusing, this little railway upon which niy 
friend, the Cinhalese lawyer, counts to bring civili- 
sation into the depths of the palm forests ; a pretty * 
plaything, a nice little toy railway, nqt ver> likely 
to alarm the eternal vegetation of the equator. 
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TIfe Engine burns* ng vile black coal, but fragrant 
wood^. We glide along under great trfees whose 
leafy tops make a gre^ above the track. 

There are charming stations^ which have but' slight 
resemblance to*^a French gare^ little cabins all pink 
and blue with fclynbing flowers and hidden under 
great glossy shrubs. Thero is no restaurant, but 
slender, bronzed epheboi^ in bright-coloured robes, 
pass, slow and §miling,1iolding but baskets filled with 
pineapples, mangoes,«f)ananas in pink clusters, or 
sometimes yellow young cocoanuts which they open ^ 
adroitly.with three strt)kes of a hatchet, that you mfiY 
drink out^of the nut its cool and perfumed miik. 

• pass-through low lands,®damp *untler the 
interminably marshy^ forest. The earth is a, vege- 
table slime which produces iinw^arie'dly these mul- 
titudes of .great, wald, primitive -trees. Tlie -light* 
never sl:rikes through them ; flieir sombrf ’verdure 
reflects itself in the blackness of melancholy pools 
of water? The^mprisoned air ^sleeps heavify gimong 
these crowded trunks, 'f'hf.tr feet in tHe tepid 
water, tWeir heads in the blazing sunshine, the trees 
spring out of a thicket of colossal brakes, interw'ovan, 
gripped fast by tropical climbing plants. Within, ’ 
one may conjecture what must be the dense hum- 
ming and the furious whirring of myriads of 
insects — ^he violent, primitive life as of the^ first 
geologic ages, when, after* the great rainy periods, 
organic life came out of the griDund upon the 
siynmons of the torrid sun. 

We Cress ihe Kelanya Ganga, a^ brown river flow- 
ing between tall green bamboos ; thentthere is an up 
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grade, atyd almoat instantly tl^e landscape phanges. 
We emerge at last from the oppressive virgin iorest, 
and enter ‘a wild gardei^ ijptersected with cool, open 
ride swamps, starred with flowers — the fragrant 
flowers of the champak and frangipani — a garden 
of delights, where rocks repose unfieSr tall, quivering 
ferns, where little mossy huts, crouching beneath 
the Cinhalese greenery, are almost hidden from 
sight; an Eden, where parrots cleave- the 'air like 
arrows of light, and great butterflies seem flying 
^ames; where the trees are loaded with golden 
fruit, and the noble luminous palms hold up green 
transparencies agayist the sky.* Sometimes roads, 
like red ribbons, are seen, amid this splendour, of 
fl6wers>; and a peculiar war^ fragrance, like the 
pprfum& of a 'greenhouse, arises ffom the purple 
.earth. * , • . .. 

Very hear us, as wc pass, half hidden by a curtain ■ 
of climbihg plants, two lofty, dark' masses, 'dull- 
coloured like rock, move, and I perceive dwo ele- 
phants. ‘ Peaceful, imperturbable, their 'great heads 
drooping, sweeping the ground with their' pendant 
trpnks, their big feet spread out softly in the red 
dust, they move along as if asleep, cradling with 
their monotonous motion their drivers, who seem 
also sleeping. Why is it so impressive, the sudden 
vision of these monsters frarned in this equatorial 
scenery ? Is it because ihey are at home in these 
thickets, because*we know that over there, beyond 
the mountains, their kind wander at liberty — becaqse 
they make part of this world, are the livdng manifes- 
tation of this nature, like the palm-trees ? 
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•We gp on asceiMipg, now* along the ec^gq of the 
rock, taking a circuit around steep declivities. At 
this poiift vegetation is famgr, and it is possible for 
man to struggle with it: th^ plantations of ‘coffee 
aifd cocoa begtn. We are nowon the edge ofc an 
immense amphitheatre, sinking beneath us to a 
depth of several thousand feet clothed \vith palm- 
trees and gigantic ferns — a misty amphitheatre, a 
shadowy valley which** traverses half the island, ex- 
tending as far as CoMmbo. In its gloomy depths 
there are the same primitive damp forests — those 
impenetrable forestsTf A)iti which comes a mysterious 
sound of life. * But beyond, acjross this valley, the 
Ciphalese piountams^lift tjieir sfcmm^its*to “the sky, 
the old sacr.ed suranyts, of which all the religions* of 
the island dream f thg crests of* barren rock, lifted 
toward the sun, victorious, at last enfranchised from 
t+ie weight of all this vegetaticfn. y 

VI e reach I^andy, the old native city, Ihe ancient 
capital flf the Cinhalese kings. ^ Tfie Cinhalbsg kings ! 
The words have a singi^Jar**charm. Do*they not® 
evoke an impossible, enchanting •fairyland, a little 
court, all fanciful as ever poet dreamed of ? The 
old palace is there, on the edge of a lake of black- 
water, under tall palm-trees. 

All around the little city, sleeping at th6 foot of 
low hilU, the happy roads wander among flowers. 

• Near the palace, on tht shore of the black iake, 
wherein swans mirror theif whiifc splendour, is a 
Buddhist temple, an old, strange temple, somewhat 
Chine*se*of -aspect, with its conical roofs, its rotund 
pavilions, its carved balustrades, its •doors guarded 
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by monsters — a grotesque, outtendish edifice/ •all 
white under the thick shadow of the trees. I*know 
not why T had so much ^fouble in believing that 
this was a temple. At the first glance^ you suspect, 
yoy feel, that an EgyfAian mosque is a sacred spot. 
But the Semitic world is near ouf own, and inter- 
penetrateffe it. ^ This Cinhalese world is completely 
separate from us, 'and has always been so. It is 
impossible to understand it f*by^ sympathy, to dis- 
cover the habitual mental Cfondition of dhe race 
which reproduces itself under these palms, whose 
‘ vague aspirations are expressed by these architec- 
tural ^orms and by daily offerings*^ of flowers to 
the smiling ‘Buddha. » ^ * 

Whei?ce come they/ and what do 'they signify, 
*tfi.ese three fofmidable monsters grimacing upon 
tjPie portigo ? And of what are they thinking*, all 
day long^ these monk^i who wander over the marble 
pavements^? Barefooted,^' with shaven heads, 'bne 
bare arnt emerging from the grea?i yello\v robe 
jWhich dfapes them, tirey glide 'along the passages ; 
there are live on six, going ‘noiselessly pasl, light- 
ing the imier darkness with the soff gleam of their 
^saffron-coloured garments. They smile mysteriously, 
with a gentle seriousness that is indescribable. 

The monk who is my guide conducts me into the 
great central courtyard, to the sacred fig-trqe which 
consecrated the monastefy. It is a scion of the 
tree Bo, which, for five^years, sheltered the medita- 
tions of the divine Sakya-Muni. With a slow ben^d 
of the head, the monk gave me a leaf of this* tree ; 
at the momenta I seemed to read the meaning of his 
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fac« : the pallid f^ce of a vegetarian, quiet and re- 
fined, •the prominerft forehead, the intelligiint, close- 
shut lip&— yet always with the same half-smile, so 
serious and trai^uil. • 

JSilent, they wander amon^ perpetual flowers, in 
the shadow of /he giant bamboos, fed with the few 
grains of rice that they receive from •charity, in the 
coo^ darkncijs of the marble corrridors, at the foot 
of the serene image •,of the .great Buddha : very 
different. are these jVom the men who, at this 
moment, with anxious eyes and wrinkled foreheads, 
jostle each other in Ihtj fogs of Bond Street, or on« 
the slippery pavements of Paris. • • \ 

• What is there under this imrnytable sjuilg ? The 
Buddhist pfiest, ,Sri Sm'^Agala, si^erior^ of the 
monastery of Kand^, a very wise a«d very learned, 
mai^^^ho is interestffl ki our Europe, and has tl^e 
ypinioh that, with their positmsnl, their psychology^ 
an(i their ethics, our thinkers are not fat from the 
doc/rinis bf Buddha, has had the’ kindness to con- 
verse with tae for a®half-hoi:^r- He indicated to me 
certain ‘books, and gi^^s me an idea of the life ol* 
these monks. But, after all, wc can oni^ see the 
outside ; it is impossible to penetrate their souls.* 

There are two classes of monks, the novices (sa~ 
mancrd) or mendicants, properly so called^ and the 
elders (sramand)^ those who can control their wills. 
To attain the mastery over one's self, which ‘is the 
-grand aim, the monk follows the precepts laid down 
in the Pittri Mokkha^ the oldest of the sacred books 
of Buddhisjn, which is admitted, even by the severest 
criticism, to date from the year 550 g.c. . 
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A monk is allowed to possess ^ight things : three 
robes, ^ ^girdle, a wooden boWii to receive sdms, a 
razor, a needle, and a filter to remove from what 
he drinks the particles of organic ifiatter, which are 
held sacred, because -Ihey have life/ In the mon- 
astery all the minor rules concerning this life of 
poverty are strictly observed. The novice rises 
before daylight, vjashes his garment,, sweeps, the 
corridors of the temple and the.*ground around the 
sacred fig-tree, then dravtrs ti]e water for ,the day's 
use, and filters it. He then withdraws into a solitary 
’ place, and meditates ; having placed flowers before 
the sacred tree, he thinks upon the virtues of* Buddha 
and upQn bis owq failings ; after this, he takes his 
bawl and accompanied his su]ge.rior, who, goes out 
*.to beg. They ask for nothing, but they stand 
sifently .before the* door. Returning, the iKjyice 
Wshes bis master's feet, washes his wooden^ bowl, 
boils his rice ; and thinks upon the ‘goodness land 
charity of Buddha. After an hour he lights, a lamp 
and begins to study,vpCopies manuscripts, or else, 
‘perhaps, sitting at the feet of his superior, ceceives 
instruction from him, and confesses to him the 
faults of the day. ^ 

The elder monks, enfranchised from manual 
labour, give more time to meditation ; not to 
prayer, for the Buddhist does not invoke aid from 
the Divinity. To escape from suffering, he depends 
upon himself only, using the method which Spinoza 
and the Stoics also recommend, namely, to forget 
the fleeting self in a consideration of tbe universe 
of existences, ^his* universe he contemplates in five 
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meditations, of whxh the firit is Cjalled M^itri-bha- 
vana, or reiSection upon love. Thinking upon all 
creatures* that live, and" reflecting what happiness 
would be his if he were ^himself free from all 
sorrow, passion, or evil desire, he wishes to ^ all 
beings this 'felicity. Then, toward his enemies, 
remembering onfy their gqod actions, he ' strives 
in all sincerity to wish them the same happiness 
that he would desire f€\r himself. 

The second medit^ion {Karuna-bkavand) is that 
of pity. Thinking,of all beings who suffer, and en- 
deavouring to conceivft their sufferings, he seeks ^to • 
awaken *in himself the grief that others fe6l, and ti> 
have sincere pity for them. , ^ 

The third *is the medita^ibn upon* joy {Mudiia- 
bhavand). Thinking ^of all people who are happj^, - 
or bfiheve ^themselve§ !o^be so, the monk represents 
tp hiinfeelf the happiness of cthei's, and r^oic!es In 
theif joy. * • •* 

The faufth meditation (Asubk»~b/iavana) is upon 
impurity. Thinking upon tlje wickedness. a*nd the^ 
pollution of the body, the monk says to himself that 
this is all fugitive as the foam of the sefij|, that all 
this exists^ only from the alternating succession' of. 
births and deaths, and that this succession is only an 
appearance. 

Lastly^ comes the meditation upon serenity {Upek- 
^ha^bhavana\ Thinking of all things thaft^ are 
esteemed to be good or to» be (^yil, and that are 
evanescent : power and dependence ; love and hate ; 
wealth and. poverty ; fame and ignominy ; youth 
and beauty, old age and disease*; — l^e contemplartes 
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them all^with inyinciWe indifference, with^absokite 
serenify. ^ * • 

There ire in this monasj:ftry a hundred and twenty ^ 
monks ; it is a learned, and moreoVtJr a legal, institu- 
tion, respected as in ‘old times some great abbey, 
CJteaux or St. Germain, with us.» 1 visited the 
library, a quiet hall w^th a domed roof, where the 
palm-leaf manuscripts are kept, enveloped in Unen. 
In a corner some Japanese mavices — pilgrims and 
students from the other end-pf the Buddhist world 
—were reading. I was shown a beautiful red book, 

• cqntaining three pitakas, or sAcf ed writings, from the 
Buddhists of the South. On the first p^e were 
these wi3rd« * 

. 

, • Td the very reverend Sri Weligamd^ Superior of 

itie Monastery of Kandy, in^token of respect, 

* " • * * f 

E>dward, Prince op' Wales.” • • 

• t 

About five o'clock the heat of the sun has abated. 

I quit the temple, eagV to lose*myself ifi this equa- 
torial nature. Nature is ihh one thing to »be seen 
here, an(^in the presence of her grandeur, men and 
^cukoms fail to interest. Whence com^s this all- 
powerful attraction ? Is it because our remote 
ancestors, the first beings who had the human form, 
made their appearance in a w’orld like this, when the 
contifients were covered by all this tropical growth 2 
Is it that their„ instincts, asleep for centuries, 
awaken in us, at sight of things which were familiar 
to them ? , • • 

i follow a dpserfed road, between hedges starry 
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witti*blug yellow, ai^ red flowers — enormous, splen- 
did HcAvers, with stiff, satiny petals, growing wild 
. here, but !nore magnific^ijt than a king's conserva- 
tories could show. And out of this sumptuous par-- 
ter»e spring talT, supple stems, caoutchouc, Chinese 
bamboo, with pa^ leaves ten feet long. At the 
left, below the road, a grove, of cotorfnut-tre’es ex- 
tendj» down the hill, and the straight, close-crowded 
stems, each crowned ^dth its great .cluster of stiff 
leaves, is 4ike an armj^ of young men, lordly and 
primitive, their heads bristling with great savage 
plumes..^ They are the^e by thousands, the axils p{ * 
their branches laden with young cocoanuts, v^hich 
rfiust be very tendei>and cool to eat. Nothing gives 
a better idea of force than the way these rigid, 
parallel column^ spring up into "the "air. The vio- 
lences^ thg organising pdwer which raised them out 
• oi the soil, the suction of earth and water*^by theii 
root^, the swarming multitudes of them brought 
fortl^in fhis tropical heal — all this^is very impressive 
to the imagination. X)therj trees are loaded with a 
green scaly fruit, as large as one's head ; this, I recog- 
nise as the breadfruit. Here are also marigo-trees, 
the nutmeg, the cinnamon, the mahogany-tree, im- . 

* penetrable thickets of unknown essences, whence 
rise in sheaves twenty kinds of palm-trees, ^iiot stiff, 
solitary, iiustj^, like the Egyptian palm, but supple, 
^ossy, grassy — these children of the humid eqiis^tor. 
You have but to step on the green grass along the 
’ roadside, and at once it curls up, withers, grows 
yellow* in g»eat spots. This intensity of vegetable 
life is something marvellous, ft qiyvers in these 
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sensitive plants ;,it stiffens in these tropical cree^fers, 
which'drop from the highest tree-tops to the ground 
in tight-stretched curtainS of green ; it^ blazes in , 
these* scarlet leaves and in the gleam of poisonous 
flpwers amid the verdure. Amid all this vegetation 
run mad, the red road goes on. .Below, among the 
pillared 'cocdanlit-palms, here and there I catch a 
glimpse of a broad yellow river running with.great 
rapidity ; and An th^ distance, northward, drowned 
in a tide of greyish clouds, is^the vapoury* outline of 
mountains. This is the virgin land of Ceylon, where 
still roam the wild elephant, “akin to the y^nished 
‘•mastodon, and the Veddah^ the* last' survivor of the 
prehistoric than. 

•Some Cinhalese go by — the* men wearing the 
' long skirt, girt about the waist, fhe rest of the 
ligure nude, the hair fastened »up in a knot, sbnder 
Und bronzed ; the women, gracefully draped, with 
lifted arm half-bent, shelter the head by a great 
stiff leaf* used as "a parasol. One, ‘a Greek torso, 
with Aryan features^ her bronze skih lustreless 
against the crin^son of her short drawers, carries 
a jar up^lrn her shoulder. 

, A family returning from hunting go by in Indian 
file. At its head a man, in red skirt, a long, slender 
gun in his hand, walks with short, timid steps. The 
woman follows him. Behir^d trot two little boys, 
quitd naked, very frail-looking, and one holds the 
spoils by its claw — a poor little yellow parrot, 
whose pretty head hangs down, the eyes clos.ed 
in death. It is a happy and peaceful population 
which lives under these lofty palms, finding food 
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at band in the cocoanut and th^ breadfruit. A 
family ^)ossesses a cocoanut grove : they .live in its 
shelter; they live upon*jts fruit. They^go half- 
clad, graceful arid slow of Siotion, smiling as you 
pa^ them, perpetually conft)ing their hair wi^th 
a comb of yellow tortoiseshell. At every fountain 
basin the bathers are sporting in the water, or 
lounging under the trees in thel green shadow of 
the foliage. A happy race, an idle e/cistence ; they 
are Tennyson’s lotus«eaters. Their religion is 
worthy of themselves, simple and calm. It does 
not lead to passionaie^ emotions, like Christianity ; 
nor to ^ overwhelming metaphysical meditations, ■ 
tyrannical rites, aad. foolish cesemoftias, like the 
Indian Brahihanism. WitJidut doubt, there is in 
Buddhism muoh high metaphysics with wrhich th6 
Cinhalese priests arp familiar ;* but they ’do not 
, \<orry''the* people with this. -■ Tb live pcacdlably, 
andcin the evening to come and bow before the 
smiling •Bhddha, and throw at *h‘is feet the great 
flowers of ‘the frangipani : their religion ’requires 
nothing- of them — nothing more ^han this. Man 
is very gentle hei'e, very languid, dominatM by this 
overwhelnjing nature, by the fiery sunshine and , 
the overflowing vegetation. He makes no revolt, 
no struggle against the uncaring or rival develop- 
ment of the inanimate around him. There is no 
tragic conflict, no “ struggle for existence,” 'none 
of that manifestation of the^ human will by which 
• man asserts his supremacy and takes his place as 
a force, in the presence of the forces of the material 
world. Here all destinies are ilike^; they all live 
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asleep 'in the warm air and th*e enervating perfume. 

At last^ the road turns; and leads back to the 
t®wn,- lying along the Sdge of an Immense plateau, 
an^d always under thl* shadow of enormous trpes. 
On one side, a dense, shadowy, jungle, where 
monkeys abound ; oij the left, the misty valley, 
terminating in the far distance with phanton\ out- 
lines of mountain crests and. peaks. And now, 
suddenly, without any twilight, night cpmes on ; 
and forests and horizons alike disappear in the 
' sadden darkness, like some .uminous dream which 
•melts a\Vay all at once. 

Now. the equatorial stars, cgnie out. * There is 
a great, silencfc, with a' Few plaiptive sounds out of 
< tile irfvisible forests, and thd buzzing of insects, 
^omenis like theste are loaded with an indescrib- 
able,* pleasurable ' melancholy ; certain successions 
of sounds, make the hei.rt heavy, one know:?, not 
why — traverse tHo soul with a strange, deep thrill. 
Suddenly, one feels so remote, so lost; in the in- 
different tranquillity of nature ! One feels himself 
detached.^ from the group to which a human being 
.belongs : his country, friends, family ; tjie illusion 
that life makes to each of us is unmade, and the 
man stapds alone, a creature for a moment flung 
out of the darkness and driven hither and thither 
upon* the surface of the incomprehensible. 

Millions of stars — s^ars that seem alive — quiver 
in the spaces overhead. Below, the silent sil- 
houettes, the giant phantoms of gre;\t ferns and 
unfamiliar trees, sbem like a dream. The air is 
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full oi the* humming of the great tropical insects. 
Fireflias *flit in the ^darkness, and you turrt your 
head to listen, as you catch a far-distarit, almost 
' imperceptible, sisiind of barb&ric music, a strangely- 
rhyjthmed noise of trumpets ' and gongs telling ^of 
an offering of flpwers in some temple in a remote 
village. ® ^ • 

As^I draw, near Kandy the ro3gd becomes popu- 
lous. Men and woipen are crovdin^ into the town. 
From afa/*, in the silence, the singular Buddhist 
chant calls them across the jungles, and they come 
from their remote littlJj dwellings, scattered in tjie 
thickets*under the tall palm-trees. • » 

• Moving rapidly ^mong the silpnt bauds, of the 
flower-laden Vorsl;ippers, 1 'cross the city, ^almost 
invisible in {lie <iense' darkness. .There is no’ other 
soun^i than the throbbing of thfc gongs which fills* 
^tlje air.** Beside the black lake^upon the ^reatpor- 
tico,^the three • monsters »re always watching, and 
the ^trjnCe tQ the gardens is guarded by priests, 
who silently receive the offeripgs. Passing. linder a 
silver grating, we come*into the darkness of a great 
hall, where small sacred lamps throw mysterious 
gleams. Perfumes arise from a hundred censers 
• and spread in bluish clouds, which hang motionless 
overhead ; and this heavy, stupefying incejjse gives 
to the scene a certain unreality and character as 
qf a dream. Here and ihere, half visible ift the 
obscurity, there are formidable silhouettes of enor- 
• mous Buddhas, Buddhas sitting, Buddhas reposing, 
in* the mi^st^of flowers. 

We ascend a dark staircase; oif either side are cb- 
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scure frescos of democis confusedly struggling zieiid 
flames'; above, standing behind a silver balustrade, 
priests reieive the flowers^Which the worshippers lay 
upon*a large table. In front of thfe" silent multitude 
a yery handsome youth stands motionless, his a^ms 
filled with a great heap of fragrant Jasmine. He 
offers the flowers, thep bows sewral times before 
the image, and thftn stands, half bending forward, 
his hands crossed bn his breast, smiling, with his 
beautiful curved lips and dong, lustrous eyes, a 
strange smile, mystic and wild. There is an oppres- 
'siye silence, suddenly brokeA by the deep vibration 
■of the tbmtom and trumpet, and the Asia^c chant 
rising from below* ' In the faint light of the sacred 
laaips,.the priests, indistinct, silent, standing behind 
the flbwers, are solemn and hieratic. To see this 

t * 

serious,' effeminate 'crowd, ihu§ moving about in the 
dim, perfumed va'pour, to see them slow’ly perforpn 
the prescribed gestures o^ the rite, seems like ^ome 
consecrated mystery of remote ages, sbme Rleu- 
sinian "iHitiation. \ . 

Q r 

Quite in the background, in a solitary tabernacle 
behind the priests, an inviolate retreat, a great figure 
. of crystal, vague in outline, casting no shadow, sits, 
with crossed legs. And its transparency seems as 
that of < a phantom, a pure spirit, enfranchised 
from matter ; this is a symboHc image of him who, 
by the intensity of his meditation, breaks the bon^s 
of flesh and of desire.. Dominating the crowd, he 
seems superior to the restlessness of humanity, and 
the eternal smile of his translucent lip^ tellsihe has 
entered into etern&l peace. 
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The mpre I observe^ this cotintry and these men, 
the better I understand, it seems to me, this religion 
^and this system of ethics*. , The point of departure 
is in the humart* being : the*^fatigue, the crushing 
load, an immehse need of rest and quietude, in 
presence of natural phenomena that are so violent, 
disproportionate, and full of change, where all 
visibte things undergo incessant* renewal, are for 
ever springing into existence anif for gver perishing. 
What is said to-day by^our great European thinkers 
has been taught by th^Buddhist sages for the last , 
three ceg^turies. Nothing they say ; all becomes^; 
the worl^ is but a -current of ephemeral appear- 
ances ; there is nothing stable in it, 5nd nothing 
permanent except change itself. TKe earth, thfe 
sky, the twenty^eight * demons theijiselvesJ' 

and the inferior worlds Vhich tfiey inhabhj all is * 
Jfor ever*flowing past like the waters of a river \ or, 

* more^truly, is coming and going like the diverse 
colours of a flame, which springs* up, becomes in- 
tense, decreases, is ekting\jished. After this one, 
another, \ind then another ; and sq on, through a 

• series in perpetually recurrent cycles. Tfte series 
is eternal ; ^t had no beginning, and will have no 

• end. 

In this universe, what is man ? A something 
that thinks, but, like aJJ the rest of things, nothing - 
nu)re than a sum of forces, united for a time,* but 
condemned presently to separate ; a collection of 
faculties and tendencies, a series of images, ideas, 
fancies, • wisliigs, emotions, which are transitory, 
while their order for a time subsists,, as the forih 
* *>'0 
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and structure of an organised body endure^ through 
the perishing and reconstructing of the molecules 
which compose it. NQthing in man *is stable,^ 
ifeither the incidents^'^which collSfctively and suc- 
cessively, according to a certain la\^, constitute* his 
personality, nor that law itself, which changes slowly 
with his» growth and Jiis decline. There are five 
elements {skandhas) whose cohesion makes the in- 
dividual, and the Buddhist shows in detail that no 
one of these elements is a ^permanent ^substance. 
,The first comprises the material qualities (extent, 

‘ solidity, colour) ; these are like the foam> which 
slowly is born, then vanishes. The ‘second includes 
the sensatiohs ; these are like Jbubbles dancing on 
the surface o*f the water. In the third, perceptions 
■ ^d judgments are like the vague mists of noonday. 
^In the^ fourth, the moral and mental tendencies 
“ are like the plant&in stem, which has no ‘strength, 
or solidity.” To conclude, thoughts, the fiftfe, are 
spectres; illusions of magic. • ' • * 

“O iliendicants !”.said Gdutama, “'in whatever 
manner the different teachers regard the soul, they 
imaging* it to be one of the five elements, or to be 
. the sum of them all. Thus, O mendiicants 1 the 
man who is not converted, and who does not under- • 
stand the law of the converted, sometimes considers 
the soul as identical with the,material qualities, or as 
possessing them, or as containing them, or as 
siding in them ; sometimes as identical with sensa- 
tion, or as containing it, or as residing in it,” ^nd‘ 
so on, as to the other three elements* Conceiving 
the soul, thei;eforc> in one or other of these ways. 
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he’feaches the idea ; I am. * From sensatipn, for 
examjTle, the ignorant or sensual man derives the 
notion : f am ; this / exists^ I shall be ‘or not be, 

I shall have or shall not haye material qualities, I 
shall have or. not have ideas. “ But the wise disciple 
of converted mep, though he possesses the five 
organs of the senses, being freed *from ignorance, 
has •attained* to knowledge. ^<5r this reason the 
ideas : I am, this / exists, I shall be or shall not 
be, no longer present Aemselves to his mind." 

Descartes has said : \ogito, ergo sum. The Buddhao ^ 
would biive said ; “*I think, therefore I jm ndt." 
For whajt is thought but a series of changes, a suc- 
cession of different* events ? . According *to modern 
psychologists it i^ nothing else. A mech^nis^, 
which Taine in "France and Stuart Mill in England 
have studied, creates ‘in us the illusion of the /-sub- 

• stance, the most pernicious ol all, Bud^Jhists say 
— thm principal snare ^ laid for us by Maya, the 
great* TAnpter* for jthis is the fie which* attaches 
us to things, the grf^t mirage which pfucks us ^ 
from irfimobility and indifference, and flings us 
into action and drives us onward. Buddhism calls 
this heresy, the heresy of individualism {sakkaya* 

* ditthi). 

Once admit that there is nothing in tile world 
but a flow of appearances, that neither in oursglves, 
nor outside of ourselves,* anything is lasting, and 
conduct becomes clear ; the* man recognises as an 
’ illusion this / which seemed to him so important. 
He is it •once enfranchised; he, no longer aspires 
to continue this I ; he ceases to make effort, ojt^o 
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desire ; he has lost thh thirst for life, and is thuS^set 
free from suffering. For whence comes suffering ? 
Precisely ^from these events which constitute per-, 
sbnal existence : birtl^. old age, illness, decrepitude, 
death. And why are these events suffering ? Be- 
cause the illusion of the /, whence comes the will 
to live' and to persist in existence, creates desire 
and fear, makes us repulse old age and illness and 
death, and desire tneir oppdsites. Uproot from us 
this love of being, and, ceasing to resist, -or act, or 
^ think, escaping the universal law of change, we 
shall become insensible to suffering, which .proceeds 
from' change. '' f^e who conquers this contemp- 
tible thirst of being, suffering quits him, as drops 
of water slip ‘off the lotus leaf."* Ther.e follows an 
Numeration of the ways that lead fo this condition 
of perfeNon : the first, which destroys the heresy 
of individualism an‘d the belief in the necessity of « 
rites and 'ceremonies ; the second, which desr+roys 
all passion, all hkte,, all illusion ; the third, which 
removes the last traces ,of seft-love ; th'e fourth, or 
lofty path of the arahats, fhat is to say, ‘of men 
enfranchised by intuition, who have ceased to aspire 
. to any existence, material or immaterial, c 

Arriving at this point, the man has given up 
himself \ he no longer gravitates toward himself ; 
he is no longer a centre of, attraction, ap egoistic 
for^:e labouring to persist. He can give himself to 
others ; and charity, ^ity for another's sufferings, 
penetrates his heart. *'As a mother, at the risk^of ‘ 
her own life, defends her son, her on^ly sctn, let a 
rdan cultivate i a b'oundless love for all that exists. 
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foi* 4he gntire world : let this love extend around 
him, above him, below him, free from thte rival 
sentiment of self-interest j let him persist firmly in 
this condition of’mind durirf^ all his waking houK, 
whether he is ’standing or sitting, in action or, in 
repose." “His, senses are at peace. He is like a 
well-trained horse* : he is freed from pride, washed 
from the pollution of ignorance^ insensible to the 
incitements of the flesh." It appears that the gods 
themselves envy a fate like this. “He whose con- 
duct is upright is like ^he broad earth, immovable 
like the columns which sustain a portico, steadfast ; • 
calm as^ a lake of* crystal." For him thfire'is no 
further birth. “Tcanquil is the jnind; tranquil are 
the words and acts of him who iff enfrapehised 
by wisdom. They aspire not to* a future life ; the • 
allurement of living, hsfving disappeared, •and nr/ 
new desire arising in their h»arts, they,* the "wise, 
becqme extinct, as a lamp to which no**new oil is 
supplied.”* This is the supreme ’felicity.. Having 
sounded the depths ‘of ay tljmgs, Sakya-Mfini, like 
the Brahmas, his predecessors, found nothing sub- 
stantial. All substance that he touchy melted 
under his, hand, and his embrace enfolded only, 
the empty air. Everywhere gleamed illusive phan- 
tasmagoria, everywhere events whirled *nd fled 
away. ^Nothing w^ permanent ; let us cease, 
therefore, to wish to be permanent ourSe^ves. 
Nature deceives the ignorant, to attain her ends ; 
bjit the wise man refuses to be duped by her. He 
escapes from the incessant motion of appearances 
to take refuge in the calm of nothingness. He 
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has made a void in kis own mind, nothing moves 
within • him, and if his lips ' stir, it is onl$r in a 
smile of charity and compassion for the s&d human 
tumult. ' 

^uch are the ch^acteristic features of this 
Buddhist religion, whose rites I witnessed in the 
faintly-lighted temple near the black lake. Inertia, 
a condition of beipg at peace, a blessed quietude, 
an indifference of the will, a numbness of the per- 
sonality, gentleness — all these Buddhist virtues are 
visible among these Cinhale^e of the interior, this 
■ gracious people who just ndwi bent silently before 
the sacred image, ignorant of efiort, of revolt, and 
of despair,, smiling and at re^t, among the flowers. 
Whether their tranquillity and languor come to them 
« from their religion, or whether their religion only 
gfves ejqjression to' tendencies, in them which sur- 
rounding' nature has established, they ate true .. 
Buddhists'.^ They are walking in the first o^, the 
paths of .salvation''; above them, these pTriastScwho 
receive 'the flowers, "jpip^sivt behind the silver 
' railings, these ascetic mendfcants, with close-shut 
lips and intellectual brows, are sages walking in the 
second and third paths, victorious over passion and 
hate and illusion. But the Buddhists tell us no 
man has,attained to the highest path, no man has 
reached the lofty, serene regions, the calm of 
Nirwana, except the Master, whose pale, expres-j 
sionless face is faintly«seen in the dimness, above 
the priests and the worshippers, with eyes nearly 
closed, amid moving clouds of perfume., . • 

in the morning ft was a great surprise on awak- 
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ing*to find myself here, the sed road in front, and 
the tiny houses croifching among the verdure of 
the hills* At this ear^ hour, all thirds have a 
singular glitter, wet, fresh lustre. Silvery mi§ts 
clyig to the hillsides, and Softly enwrap the ter- 
raced palm-tr^es, which rise out of the vapour, 
dripping with de\# and shining with vitgin brilliancy. 
Not a person is to be seen on ^he road leading to 
the Peradinya Gardens ; there ns only this fragrant 
vegetation, as of a newly-created paradise in which 
man has not yet appehred. 

At a^bend of the road a bridge of black wood, 
appears^ and i stand still in wonder. Under the 
open sky, betweep two walls* ^f solid, verdure, a 
muddy, lusfrous jriver mbves with. slow current. 
There is no't a* wave, not a ripple, jnot a sliiver on, 
its surface; the heavy •water ihoves as if. solid, 
hrowrr Iftstre cut by strong, .motionless shadows. 
OnJjoth sides the luxuriance of wet vegetation : at 
the Jef^noble palm-trees, rising in-terrace§, lustrous, 
mighty, and regular, thrice,‘royal in thejp height, 
their beauty, and theft- gfossy foliage ; at the right," 
thick clumps of trees, verdant walls of bamboo, and 
tropical cjimbers, a luxuriance of green and supple 
things, which spring out of the muddy soil, crowd- 
ing, crushing each other to get to the flight, 'and 
then falling back in a confused mass, spreading 
itself out in the blackness of the shadow which all 
this vegetation casts upon the river. And all along, 
§o far as the lustrous curve can be seen, the same 
display, of, useless strength carelessly lavished to 
overflowing, the same furious outburst of life. . 
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Not far distant are the Peradinya Gardens, where 
1 spend the day, dining alone on a little rice and 
some cocqanuts in the hut of a Cinhalese keeper. 
One can walk for man;^ leagues in *Hiis place, meet- 
ing no human being, yet still conscious of a certgiin 
order, a plan in this marvellous, \yild garden. It 
is the paradise of some Eastern “^tale, designed, in- 
habited, by invisible genii, far from tha real, tecres- 
trial life. Humming-birds in< endless variety, a little 
winged world, sparkle in the magnificenge of this 
solitude. There are wide ^awns where tropical 
.'plants can grow freely and attain their bll size; 
there .are stiff avenues of .lofty .trees, which shoot 
up, shining ?and nietallic, their foliage, a single 
clqster of palm leaves, a hundred and twenty feet 
.from the ground there are ferns of improbable 
sh'ades, blue ferns subtle as Vapours ; there are leaves 
as delicate as dream, vegetation — green lace; like a 
cobweb, varieties of Adiantum, a very fairies’ jiair. 
At the end of aj/enue of banians there age giant 
caoutcho;.ics extending^ their enormous branches so 
‘‘far that, unable to be supported by the parent trunk, 
they drop.. to the ground, take root, and form new 
trees. In every direction their monstrpus roots, 
thrown out from the ground, rise, in rough verte- 
brae four j[eet high, and spread to a great distance 
with powerful, sinuous motion. It is like^ molten 
rock, a radiation of cooled.lava from some primeval , 
crater long extinct. . 

At last I reach the triumph, the apotheosis, 59 
to speak, of the island’s vegetation. Op tbo edge 
of Ihe gardens, beside the slow-moving, yellowish 
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water of a g’anga, there is sheaf of bamboos 
a hundred feet in circuit. They are crowded 
together, Smothering eacli^ other, each one as large 
as a European ‘tree. The Hard stems, bluish and 
glqpsy, in joirtts two feet long, perfectly round, 
are gorged witli water. Some, spotted with green, 
seem to have Keen poisoned. •They ^row so 
crp\yded that only the outside ^tems are visible ; 
the others, covere4 and represSed, spring straight 
lip in darjcness. With a supple movement, at the 
height of a hundred| feel, they separate, spread 
apart iiMhe form of a vase, and are lost in a gr^at’* 
rustling mass of dark leafage. This gloomy «sheaf 
has something actpaHy sinister jn its aspect ; it 
seems to be an upspringmg of venomoijs sap. 
Really, you* feel yourself overcome, with teiYor m 
the presence of a gigahtic forte whose outburst* 
^ npthing cSn arrest. It is impossible to describe this 
croM^ of trunks, packed close against eJlch other, 
the 'volgnce oi their impetus, the' lithe slenderness 
of the lofty stems. The Ij^e ^ strong and sifnple in 
these giants of the tropical flora. In June and July 
they grow a foot a day. Now, even in Ifevember, 
the sap is all in ebullition, and the organic work goes^ 
on in a tumult of eagerness ; this is quite different 
from the slow growth of our oak-trees in, Europe, 
built up, cell after cell, by the deliberate hand of 
centuries* These bamboos are big grasses they 
have the brilliancy and suppleness of ferns, as they 
spring up impetuously from the deep soil toward the 
creating ^uiv 
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November 12. 

Yesterday, on the raij^^ay, returning 'from the^ 
interior of the island, I^et a Hollafrder ; fat, gentle, 
p^e, peaceful of gesture, scanty of speech. Of Jthe 
Dutch temperament there is left qoly the phlegm 
and softqess f the sanguine flesh tint has disappeared 
under the heat, ^fter five minutes he asked roe • 
my address, that h6 might send roe some flowers ; 
for my pockets overflowing with roses,, jasmines, 
mimosas, my admiration f(|r the very great size 
' o4 the floral display on every side, had j.Urprised 
him.* After a time I learned .that my man is a 
native of Ceylon, Jtliat he has tea plantations in the 
mcunt;^in, and lives, with his family, at Colombo. 
To-day I dine. with him. His bungafow, situated 
*in the cinnamon gardens? is. like a villa of some 
rich* old* Roman ;• deliciously bright hnd coqI, , 
immense *kalls separatee^ by partitions of fragrant 
woods, carved aCnd cut in fretwork; grea/ wicker 
chaises ’ longties, wher§ ^ne ftiay recline all day 
with cigarette or book. The children pretty, but 
singularlj" pallid, a translucid, waxen tint, fined 
down and enfeebled by the climate ; a, household 
of servants, who seem very much beloved ; parents 
and children speak Cinhalese to them. 

After breakfast we loiter in the garden, where 
grow* freely the rare flowers of our greenhousesi, 
and the most beautiful Cinhalese palms. As I 
broke a blade of some large grass-like plant, a jet 
of sap burned my hand. This shows tho beat and 
activity of CinhaleSe vegetation. 
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Jtitn qjbliged to go^ to-night we shall be at sea. 

I desii^d to see again the calm and serious tsyes of 
^the monKs and the smile^of the reclining Buddha, 
that the recollettion might*not be lost at once; 
acQprdingly I ended my last day in the temple, of 
Colombo. ’ , 

In the evening, *while the day was <iyii\g,*I went 
as^ far as the beach of Mount JLavinia, a solitary 
shore bordered by.a^tall, dark forest of cocoanut- 
trees, whjch suggests a thought oi little savage, 
desolate islands upon .the equator’s line, lost in the 
vast ex^nse of wateis. In the distance, roughei\ed* 
by the wind outside, the sea was blue, "the vast 
Indian Ocean, all alive, full of* %rdour and force, 
foaming upon tha horizon in sudden and, silent 
patches of white. The big waves coming iit upon • 
the red land broke .wifh dull, ‘heavy sound, and* 

, ajnid the* monotony of this tiMnult, froril time to 
time^ I heard the sad rustling of the tall’cocoanut- 
treeSf • * 
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PONDICHiRY CALCUTTA 

# 

November i6. 

We resume the sea life : long enervating days 
upon the tranquil water, under the same sky, pale 
• wiih excess of light ; long nights on decjf^ under 
the tiojfical stars ; and then, a wdarinesg of this 
monotony# • • * ^ ^ 

One, morning we awake in the harbour of Pon- 
dlchery. Natives, nude and black, each with his big 
^turban on, have come paddling out to us. Rapidly 
resuming* their costitme of ceremony (which is only • 
a handkerohief), and climbing by the port-hole^ like 
a band of lively afits, they seize upon us "iaod hurry 
us into ^eir skiffs, TJheji ply their paddles rapidly, 
their eyes shining with delight, and utter enthusi- 
astic cri^, in which suddenly we recognise French 
words : , 

Hurrah pour papa ! Hurrah pour maman / 
Hurrah ppur le bon voyage ! " 

This is all they know^ of opr language^ the big, 
savagfe children. This ignorance does not prevent 
them, I understand, from possessing the franchise, 
and voting, with all the dignity of free citizens. Tt^e 
high-priest of the pagoda comes to an agreement 
wKh the governor,* and the people vote under his 
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ord£^, 45 they would perfofm a rite, a religious 
ceremhny akin to the periodical procession *of the 
, sacred images in their chariots. 

A great cro\#d on the pi^. We bring with us 
a high functionary of the Republic. The military 
forces of French India, the three hundred Sepoys 
that Great Britain tolerates, are here, ’drawn* up in 
dquble rank, enchanted at placing soldier, very 
much pleased with* tjjifiir brilliant uniforms. With 
many blows from the butt-end of guns the crowd 
of curious natives is kept off ; the whites, however,, 
pass fr^ly under the arches of triumph on which • 
appear qfificial*Weleomes and acclamation^. 'Poor, 
white population o< Pondichdry,«g(Oor Frenchmen, 
born so far away, posterity of gallhnt ancestors 
who established themselves here when France w|« * 
a famous power on, Intiian soil, and are now so* 

, forgotten, so remote 1 I notice descendants of old 
cologial families, and nothing is more striking than 
to dificoveff in tiiem the features &iid the expression 
of our race. They'seen^ marvellously provincial, , 
behind the times, with a kind of fatigue, effeminacy, 
enfeeblement, sometimes an appearance*,of being 
withered. , Everything here seems like a little 
French provincial town, very remote from the 
centre, yet living only by the few drops of life dis- 
tributed ^rom their pwn centre, the fatuous sub- 
prefecture, where everything is according to* r,ule, 
tiresome, old-fashioned. This place is much more 
remote from Paris than Carpentras or Landerneau. 

Meantime the high functionary disembarks. The 
notables receive him ; there are prolonged presenta- 
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tions and official smilbs. Vei;y pompously.^ a native 
persodage bends before him, much entangled in 
his white robes, loaded with jewels, very stout and, 
hteavy of motion, hig little eyes'’ Iblinking in his 
fat, dull Brahman’s face. He leans with dignity 
upon his silver cane, an heirloom, with which his 
family Vas honoured one day, when, bullets having 
given out, his ancestor offered ingots of gold whej-e- 
with to bomJ)ar(f the English laying siege to 
Pondich^ry. • 

, More presentations, addresses, shaking of hands. 

* New the functionary of the Republic, attended by 
his secretaries in black coats, advances at Jthe head 
of the procession, pagses 'under tl^e triumphal 
archeS/ and the French army of "the thfee hundred 

* Sppoys marches after. Very touchihg, and slightly 

comic in its exotic setting, is this ceremony, which 
recalls our distributions of prizes, official inauguri- . 
tions of monuments, and' electoral rounds made by 
ministerst * . . • • • 

, The city is agreeable to behold, bright and clean. 
Everywhere this jed Indian soil, and perfumes from 
unseen s(furces. The roads stretch away in straight 
lines, bordered by palm-trees, and constantly tra- 
versed by little striped squirrels raising little clouds 
of dust. •We are already far distant from Ceylon ; 
this vegetation has something precise iind well 
regulated about it. This .ivenue of palm-trees was 
no doubt the same ten* years ago that it is to-day; 
there is nothing of the soft undulation of rapid 
growth here. • 

The greatest jielight of the eye here is to observe 
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thi^ Multitude of women moving about, so simply 
and su^)erbly draped. With their erect beariilg, the 
^shoulders’thrown back, thf head carrying a copper 
jar, their outlinbl are truly Statuesque. Notwith*- 
staading the Brilliancy of colour, it is a world 
that makes one think of ancient Greece ; the same 
plastic attitudes, the same tranquillity of.gfesture, 
the same outdoor life, and the s^me small houses 
built of earth, low,, cool, white, square, devoid of 
furniture, .where women sit in the shadow and 
spin. 

At two miles’ distance from Pondich6ry we 
come to the pagoda-of Villianur ; and we nO Iclnger 
think of Greece. Above the village-»-twenty wretched 
hovels of dried mud, twenty huts of savages, within 
whose shade black figures with bestial heads arfe 
drowsing — rises an indescribable something, a bluish 
^^p of swarming figures, a confused pyramid of 
porcqjain monsters, grim'acing, innumerable, in 
serried riunks, one above anqtheir.' It is .hideous 
and insane, this pagoda rqpf ; it is an imagination 
of a diseased brain, which, crushed, perverted by 
the torrid sun, raves in grotesque and -horrible 
visions. Apd in this heap of shapeless figures, of 
« twisted limbs that writhe about each other, there 
is not merely the lack of sanity, but there is also 
a something savage, disturbing, incomprehensible, 
like the Polynesian idols cr the ancient sanguinary 
Mexican divinities — something that speaks of the 
•ol(| indigenous races which the Aryan conquerors 
met everywhere in India : mysterious black races 
that still people this southern part of^the peninsuli^. 
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sending out wandering tribes throu^ tl}e fbttsts 
of the‘ interior. This character is noticeabld in all 
the architecture of Southern India. Next door tp^ 
Pondich^ry, at Madura and Triclfihopoli, it attains 
its utmost extravagance and strangeness, displaying 
itself in granite pagodas as large aj: cities, covering 
the earib with pillars, heaping up, in gigantic pyra- 
mids, gods and goddesses, demons, heroes, monk^s, 
horses, elephants — a whole ^world of human and 
animal forms, which are massed together in most 
astonishing confusion. 

.A crowd of black-skinned pnests and worshippers 
came yblping about us, and a hundred hands were 
greedily stretched out. ^ Some jando^ blows with 
a* stick from* my guide, and sadness settled upon 
their 'faces, outcries changed to wailing, and the 
begging hands were extended; clasped in suppli- 
cation. 'Quick, some little silver coins to restore, 
joy in this poor black wPrld ; and the piteou^ faces 
of the Brahmans *are^ overspread with broad (>miles 
of infa'ntile delight ! . oncd they send the crowd 
away, and consult, with an air of mystery. Two 
minutes^ conference, and then two of the older 
, priests slip away, they vanish into th^ sanctuary, 
and return triumphantly, their faces radiant at the • 
surprise, they are preparing for us, leading out a 
troop of bayaderes in full cpstume. Clad in silks, 
th^ir noses, ears, arms, aKd ankles loaded with rings, 
with languid, alluring gestures, and shiverings of the 
body and of the finger-tips, they execute an erqtic • 
pantomime. Not very seductive, these bayaderes, 
^ith their brutish fat faces and thick lips which 
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mark\h6 inferior raoe. Their look is vacant and 
almost idiotic, the mouth open in a stupid smile. 
.Evidently the squl is lacking; these black women 
are too near the animal. * 

<1 

Behind them is the entrance to the sanctuary ; 
we are not allowed to go in ; but in the darl:ness I 
can discover vague figures of gilded divinities, and 
aui extremely ugly idol in a jfeibernacle. Idols, 
Ijayaderes, pyramids erf monsters heaped upon each 
other, black-skinned worshippers, savage, begging 
priests, we leave them all with little delay, some- * 
what confused, not very well comprehending .what 
we have seen. 

• . • • • 

In the evef^lng, returningrfo Pondich^ry, I observe 

the statue of Dupleix. He looks toward the sdh, 
standing, in an attitude lOf command, bold, impe- 
rious, with defiant eye's full of an extraordinary, de- 
•termination and hardihood^, A famous roan," says 
an Erlglishman, '' and one who gaye us no end of 
troubfe. • And now what good is Pondichery to 
you ? You oblige us to ktep customs offiters on 
the frontier ; and all our robbers take refyge with 
you. What does this colony bring you in ? ** 

^'Nothing at all," a Frenchman replied; ^'but 
"Dupleix must have a statue in India, and he must 
have it on his own ground." 

* * , 

• November igt 

m 

What is this new sea on which we sail to-day, all 
brown and muddy, with dense, heavy waves ? There 
are no shore§ on the horizon. As far as the eye, 
can see, quivers, uti^er the clear blue«k]^ this great 
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mud-coloured circle, shot through with tau^j^ights. 
We are entering the month of the Hugh ; these 
waters are loaded with^eafih brought by the Gangesc 
an^ the Brahmaputra‘’from the plains of Hindustan 
and the slopes of the Himalaya. About two o'ctock 
in the afternpon the sea begins to be covered with 
flecks, brown like itself, but motionless, dull, or of a 
uniform lustre, an£ in the general glitter the only 
points that dof not sparkle in*tlie sunlight. This is 
the mud which the river deposits, earth which it 
casts up from its waters — earth as yet inert, entirely 
bare^ primitive brute matter ; but destined to be a 
source of life in "the futurp, whence will spring 
tropical jungles with their swarmirfg organisms, 
tKeir **venomovs .vegetation, their hum of fiery 
insects, their pestilential marshes. And one recalls 
to mind- that far a^way, beyond the horizon, along 
an extent .of two hundrpd miles, this prolific slifhe' 
is slowly accumulating ; in the midst of, the tiarren 
waters there is silently forming a new bit oT ^sia. 

By degrees a shore ajlpears ; but very indistinct, 
ill defined, a shore of soft mud, only a little above 
the watfer, like the earth in early days of creation. 
Then, there is vegetation : herbaceohs at first, 
gloomy ^thickets of bamboos and climbing plants ; 
then dense jungles which thrive in an air made pes- 
tilential by too rapid vegetabfe growth afld decay, — 
dehdly hotbeds of fermentation where cholera arid 
fever are endemic, — where Nature, left to herself in. 
the absence of man, again essays the soft form& of 
^jrimitive life, and crocodiles and serpents and giant 
fFQgs bask in the tepid mud, and flowers, stimulated 
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by th^ putrid miasma^ climb like flames aroidid the 
lofty trees. It is a place ^where, if one were ship- 
•wrecked, the rg/«r itself wowld be less dangerous 
than the jungle with its fevers and its beasts •of 
prey ; and sO, here and there on the shore there 
are white towers where sailors who* have Ijeen cast 
away can fijid food and medicine and be out of 
reach of tigers, whjle they waii^ for some passing 
boat to take them off. * 

We advance slowly, with infinite precautions. 
The great river is v^ehement, and would quickly 
overturn the boat if, caught for an instant bn a 
sand-bank, ^e pre^nted her side to the current. 
We take sounding.^ constantly. The 'river bed is 
of moving sands, which the violence of the Vater 
displaces, agitates, digs but, heaps up. Now the 
shores close in, and cultivated lands appdar : vast 
golden harvests, light-coloured rice-fields, noble 
clusters of. shirking pAlms. On •the edge^ of the 
bank a white file of native^ is moving through the 
tall grass. Upon the river great vessels are passing 
slowly, powerful steamers, whose destinations are 
England, and America, and Australia. There are 
.brigs at anchor in great numbers, the splendid 
sunlight shining upon their poor worn sides, which 
have the sinuous curve of the waves. They have 
laboured on their solitary ^way, lost in the far-off 
darkness of ocean, racked in all their ribs, lifted on 
cruel waves, falling into treacherous hollows with 
heavy shock,— patient hours of obscure suffering. 
To-day, how peaceful is their sleep upon the shin-* 
ing, rippling surface of the great rivei^! • ^ •I 
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The^ activity increases : one" feels the neariiess of 
a vast human hive. Heavy lighters go By, laying 
their broad paunches upon the heayy brown water, ^ 
careening under the effort of the strained sail, the 
man at the helm a black figure against the light^tint 
of the- s}cy. . The water around his* is now yellow, 
sirupy, and the waves, as they rise in light-coloured, 
sinuous undulations, seem to glide over the darkness. 

A great Liverpool steamer crosses us, high out of 
the water, five hundred feet long, all black, her huge 
side rising like an iron fortress. We have a glimpse 
of an English crowd : anxious:looking faces ; men 
in white .flannel; * girls with ^yachting oaps ; red 
soldiers. ^ ^ 

t 

• And then palnvtrees again, whiqli ate singularly 
in contrast with great ydlow factories and huge 
smoking chimneys, exactly like those which blacken 
the grishille of our northern sky. Suddenly,' a 
bend of the river ; a forest of . masts a^ears, 
and befiind them, lo‘fty houses — Calcutta, alPwhite, 
all glittering in the sunlight. 

r 

November 23. 

Three days at Calcutta. I have seen nothing, con-^ 
fused by the crowd, overwhelmed by the heat. One 
thing comes to the surface — the sensation of white ; 
white light, white houses, the white-Slad crowd 
streaming through the streets. It is to Colombo or 
Pondich^ry as London is to a peaceable country, 
town. By the number of shops, offices, banks, 
•carriages, placards upon the walls, you would think 
i]t jnight b^ Hblborn or the Rue de la Bourse. But 
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in thek streets, instead»of Europeans in black coats 
and silk hats, there is a iroisy multitude of small and 
^slender Bengklis^ wrapped in white muslin, delicate, 
feminine of feature — not inddlent and drowsy as^ in 
Ceylon, but active, nervous, rapid, quivering with 
life. Here, as ki i^ondon, from the pencil vjendors 
kneeling in a row along the side-walk, tb the fat 
babus reclimhg in their carriageif, all the world is in 
hot pursuit of money; it is at once# apparent that 
this city m one of the commercial centres, one of 
the great markets of the world. * 

Nothing is rnore grotesque than the melange of 
Asia and^London. At^times you might think your- 
self in the West En*d, neai^Hyde T^arlj. The same 
broad, straight stree*ts, the same monumental Itous^s, 
the same porticos with Xlreek columns, the same 
broad side-walks, the &me parks with railings arqund 
•them, the same English sjatues at street* corners- 
But, jft certain hours, all this is djigerted ; light fills 
all the space, and vibrates widi a white splendour 
in the silence. In the acftive hours, nakdd men, 
whose black skins exude moisture from evgry pore, 
run about, fighting the dust, flinging water from 
the leathern sack that they carry under the arm. ’ 

* In offices men w^ork the punkah overhead. At 
times in summer the shops are shut, the horse-cars 
stop running, the streets become empty. Upon the 
whole, activity is artificial here. Nature is fbo 
strong for man to be able to forget her, as he does 
in Belgium or in England ; for him to give himself 
entirely to labour, for him to cover everything withu 
his work. One can be very happy kere, but these 
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must be tranquillity and silence, and tRe /green 
shade of trees — the kind of life natural to the 
country. ^ ^ , 

gome expeditions dc random in the town. One 
morning I attempt to penetrate the native quarters. 
In the. narrojveij; streets always the same hurrying 
crowd oi Bengalis, the same thousands of white 
petticoats, the samt thousands of dark," thin, refined 
faces. From time to time, yellow faces of Chines^ 
in their blue frocks ; and foreign faces — men from 
Nepaul, from the Dekkan, from Afghanistan. In 
vain I seek the outskirts of the towp, the streets go 
on ; they are crossed by otI;iers, they enjJ in new 
streets, always ^ull of *1116 same fluftering white 
garments and the same multitude^ with its con- 
fused noise, its continuous hum as of a hive of 
bee^ And one returns, oppressed by the feeling 
of this human tide. are accustomed lo say,' if 
is true, that our. JPurope is but a little ^corfier of 
the globfe, where therfe has been a local and pefculiar 
develophient of humanity ; we all know that there 
are othe^ human types ; we know that there have 
been others, just as, beside a certain forest of oaks, 
'there grows a forest of pines ; just asr, before a 
certain forest of oaks, there grew a forest of great ' 
ferns. But this is merely a cold and abstract 
idea,*^ void of images and emotions. Hfere we do 
indeed perceive the^ mystery and the diversity 
of this humanity rising from its deep, obscure 
springs in millions of undulating waves, all of thfem 
ephemeral, born only to disappear, for ever driven 
ou^ of existence by the incessant afflux of new 
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watery ^vilich some bljnd, imperious effort, wp know 
not what^ lifts toward the light. Thrown suddenly 
into the midst of this tfieming Asiatic world, we 
discover one of these springaij entirely distinct from 
ou» own, haying never mingled with it, yet equally 
deep, inexhaustible, copious, and equally grand in 
its manifestation of the Being who is never weary 
iq diffusing ‘Himself abroad, according to countless 
.types, in all the variety of sentient lije. 
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' THE HIMALAYA DARJILINQ 

* » 

^ ‘ , November 24. 

* • 

Twenty-four hours of railway bring u? to Dar- 
jiling and the chain of the Himalaya. We take 
ih 6 train at the Bengal Northern Station. It is as 
large as King's Cross or the Gare de Ljron. In 
the great 'glazed 'terminus, traihs read^' depart 
, await their passengers ; and multitudes of Hindu 
employes of every kind, ^spectors, ticket-sellers, 
guards, porters, lamplighters, refreshment-selters, 
quietly aud safely carry on its business. Native 
booksellers ' have their shops adorned with th^; last 
English « romances ; *piles of newspapers arrive, 
damp, duelling of prititer's ink, great English 
^'papers" of eight pages, loaded with advertise- 
ments, ctiff, lustrous, and not easily unfolded. 
Five or six babus came into my waggon, installed 
by their '‘boys." They opened the newspapers 
and li^htfed their cigarettes. Soft faces, gentle and 
heavy, English short coats ; but their untrousered 
legs showed brown under the draped muslin of 
their skirts. 

The train moves out : great stores of coal, gaso- 
meters, factories, the usual d/cor of Ihe suburbs 
of^a great city.^. Then the flat country, rice-fields, 
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bouquets* of palm-tregS; shining in the softest and 
richest light. • 

Toward the horizon, — |Jale blue, but not at all 
misty, -r-the sun* descends, but without the slightest 
change of appearance. It melts, yet remains intact, 
a pure disc of flwic^ fire, which throbs slowly^ sinks 
insensibly, melts as it touches the plain, vanishes in 
a rpsy light which floats motionless, vaporised upon 
the horizon's belt, aAd*Aies into the blue overhead. 
There trembles a single star, rayless, like a great 
drop of perfectly white water. In the zenith the 
sky grows dark, while ‘the horizon reddens like glow- 
ing ashes ; and we spin along in the plain, the inter- 
minable ancf empty plain, which now vanislies on all 
sides into the. darkness. 

c ** 

In the north are distinguishable vast pale stretches, 
vagufe gleams of light, ‘the distant sheets of .water of 
i great river which has ove^owed its banks. 

« ■ 

November 25 . 

In the morning, a vast lef el country, yellow with 
grain ; then russet with dry grass. « This suggests, 
for some unknown reason, Turguenieff and the 
Russian steppes. All things awake, in calm of the 
first hour : the clear cry^ of large birds which are 
passing in triangles; in the tall grass, files ‘0/ men 
are going t© their daily labour. The familiar feel- 
ing recurs, to which our own plains give rise — one 
loves this rich and gentle earth, full of tranquil 
straigth — good to men, to animals, plants, to all 
existences that quietly pursue their regular life « 
upon its deep breast. 
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AbQut eight o’clock, straight in front of tis, in Ithe 
open sky, well above the plain, something floated, 
at which I looked for a long time^ without thinkin g^ 
abjout it, — a pale outline, whose paleness and pre- 
cision finally excite attention. Suddenly come»the 
thought that this must be the Hipialaya, a hundred 
miles aMfay. So high, so light, its snows, scarcely 
tinged with blue, seem regions of a ffiinner air, in 
the dense azure. This cannot* possibly be part qf 
the earth. Under it there is nothing ;• there are 
no mountains to be seen ; there is, again, the void, 
blue. depth of space ; and it *seems as if this were 
heaven opened, an inaccessible paradise hung in 
ether, an abqde of the teminous, sovereign devas. 
.•At Siliguri we change trains. ‘The first slopes are 
now only twenty miles a«vay ; the approach of a 
new wotld makes ^itself distiflctly felt. Beside the 
slender Bengalis, there .are Mongol mountaineers; 
short and thick-set, with square face, yello^ skin, 
oblique* eyes, felt boots, a three-bladed poignard 
stuck ihto the belt ; ahd their cloaks of a dark 
wooller^ stuff contrast with the light-coloured robes 
of the • effeminate-looking Hindus. This is the 
' frontier of the two races, the limit of iwo human 
continents ; for the Tartars, who begin here, cover 
Central* Asia and China, extending to the Arctic 
snows. What an astonishing human variety in this 
station here, at the foot of the Himalaya I A dozen 
English officers and planters, two or three German 
and Swedish travellers, then a crowd of Hindus, 
• Lepchas, Bhutids. European coats, the white skirts 
onhe Bengalis, the red robes of the Lepcha women, 
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— who, ift feature, oraaments, and dress are almost 
Siberian,^cloaks from Tibet, are piled into open 
*cars which rfiserpble sledges^ the little locomotive 
whistles, and \ve run towarcf the blue wall wh^ch 
boimds the plain. 

When the vapoiys which are pumjped up from the 
ocean by the equatorial sun are driven by the south- 
west monsoon, they rise into the Indian sky, travers- 
ipg it in great whife •multitudes, orjimelting away 
in the hobair. In the north they encounter an icy 
barrier, t^venty-three thousand feet high, and they * 
fall in snow or rain upon its slopes. Almost nothing 
goes beyond. The plateaus of Tibet are arid, the 
southern slopes receiving 2 fK the w^ater, drawn from 
the Indian seas, frothing can give an idea of* the^ 
rains. While in Londoa there is an average fall 
of two feet of water Annually, the average herje is 
Ihfrty-one feet. In the year i86i there was a 
rainfaH of sixty-seven feet. There is great depth 
of earth, an extreme^ heat of the sun, and , it may 
be imagined what the vegetation must be.' These 
mountains, whence descend all the great [ivers of 
the plain, spread life throughout Hindustan; and at 
its source this life has its greatest violence. 

Imagine, then, a mongtrous elevation, the great 
backbone of the earth, agaiqst w^hich tempests from 
the ocean break in stotms and downpours of water, 
like the primitive cataclysms of the world ; a virgin 
growth, springing up in this fire and water and 
mist, where all the trees and all the plants of the 
world, from jfingles of bananas and tropical climb-* 
ing plants, to forests of fir-trees, are superposed*; 

tr 
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add to this the tumult of cataracts, the impetuous 
cry of the young rivers ; Ibwer down, th6 mewing 
of tigers ; high up abpve the rocfes the scream ofo 
eagles in the icy air ;*every where, re-echoing peals 
of thunder : a dense, violent, noisy life,* which sebms 
to streiam down from above ; or rather we might 
say, whibh ascends into space, becoming fainter, 
like the murmur of^a distant ^multitude,* and expiring 
in the silent i»difference of ite-masses, which pro- 
ject into empty space : and one perhaps will feel 
the grandeur of this mountain world. 

We begin to penetrate it, entering the jungle, the 
thick fur of trees and plants y^hich extend^ as far as 
the snows. *Even the t^inhalese forests were not 
like this : the .palms and bamboos, of too rapid 
growth, seemed fragile there, and the admirable 
lustre of, the stems jnd leaves was due to a perpetual 
miracle offbeat and light Here, it is the tree its(5lf,* 
solid, ligneous, anpient, not slender and smooth, but 
rugged,*enormous of trunk. ^Magnolias, maHbgany 
trees, a^e buried under ^eavy green mosses, which 
from every branch hang like dripping hair. Climb- 
ing plahts, two hundred feet long, cross from tree 
to tree, strained like cables, like great snakes stiffened^ 
in some effort ; and beneath the lofty forest there is 
another, a light mist of ferns, thickets of tall plants, 
of rhododendrons, smothered in the daiicness. 

Now the first slopes are below us, whence the 
forests descend, stretching out into the plain, like, 
a great dark cloak fallen at the mountain's fSet, 
^spreading itself out in vast folds, in heaps of shining 
verdure, veiled in luminous vapours, pierced with 
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deep holes of shadowj On one side the mountain 
opens in &n amphitheatre, ten miles broad, full of a 
ihick bluish atmosphere that^^is visible. Within it, 
three forests seem to have fallen in, and lie heaped 
up 5nd reeking in the sunlight, giving out sheets of 
quivering, resincRis^heat, exhaling the bfeath of their 
mighty vegetable existence. ^ 

Beyond, the plains Bengal ‘extend, vague, in- 
distinct ; they rise tdw!ird the sky, vanish, disappear 
high up in* the light and the mist. 

At seven thousand feet it is very cold ; we already 
have the cold of Central Asia. We encounter the 
fog comir\g toward us like a vast, gr^ tide ; it moves 
slowly around the trunks of" the great forest, clings 
to them, invades^the thickets, is torn, floats in frag- 
ments, reunites, puts oat the sun, leaving it a 
greenish disc like some strange^ moon. On e^ich 
^ Side are pale phantoms oi giant trees,^ Vaporous 
glimpses of dripping undergrowth, a foggy, colossal 
vegeta’tion which seeqjs to havfe grown up without 
sunlight, in some world of Sreams. How far away 
we now are from the luminous pbin where man 
languishes in his white muslins ! From time to 
time appear miserable Lepcha villages, half visible 
in the wet darkness, little conical huts,^ almost 
Chinese, in which blaze huge bright fires ; low, dark 
shops, full df bananas *andjoranges from the p}ain, 
and smoked meat. A Mongol j)opulation, splashihg 
about in the mud ; children like grotesque figures in 
yelfow wax ; little, angular women clad in heavy 
red woollen garments ; men wrapped in their goat- « 
skin cloaks, ^with green boots, and little tlyee-peakpd 
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felt hats, much more unlike*' ourselves, with their 

heavy faces, their projecting cheek-bones, their 
oblique eyes ; much ^ore foreign Jthan the Hindu 
oi«the Cinhalese, and telling of an dntirely distinct 
human race. Everything here is Mongol. ‘The 
yataghans, the. objects of lacqubred wood, the 
stunted statuettes that are sold in the largest village, 
suggest China ; it* is the same^ outlandish art, the 
same curious tinshapeliness. * Hqw explain this, ex- 
cept by an affinity of race, stronger thin barriers 
and distances, for Tibet is still far away, the other 
side of the high icyipasses, almost inaccessible ; and 
English India is^cldse by ! . ^ , 

Suddenly .the fog breaks ; It flies beneath us, 
deft like a tor^i curtain, and theire is revealed in 
full light, from base to Summit, the whole great 
white chain. We«have just reached the crest of 
the only line of foot-hills which separates the higH 
peaks from the plains of India, petwqen os and 
the snows there is'on^y a sombre circular ‘valley 
of a hundred square leagues, in which the fog adds 
its darkness to the shadow of the primeval forests. 
Across* the valley, deployed upon an arc of a 
hundred and fifty degrees, twenty peaks rise to a. 
heigh^ qjf twenty-three thousand feet ; they rise out 
of the depths of the valley like huge waves, stiffened, 
made solid, in their upward spring. Id the centre, 
opposite us, so near .that apparently its fall would 
reach us where we stand, Kunchain-Junga unrolls 
the dense jungles of its vast base, lifts its rocky 
•masses, its bluish glaciers, and outlines up there 
^iinst^the.coId pallor of the sky the sharp peak of 
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its summit, at a height of twenty-six thousand feet. 
With a ^ance the eye 'treasures- this prodigious 
height. * 

This is what 1 have before my eyes : in the foi^- 
groifnd, along the ridge which we have just reached, 
specking with white dots the black. background of 
its forests, thp little villas of Darjiling, the ^ultimate 
verge of the civilised world, on* the edge of the 
abyss of savage Asja, the great unkn^jwn country, 
peopled bjf yellow races ; then, the dark void of the 
immense valley, a shadowy amphitheatre filled with 
shapeless, floating clouds. Five slender, mistyrays 
of light traverse it, reflected frofn a dazzling mass 
which is behind us, ppon the black shoulder of the 
mountain. Fixe,d above the sombr^e darkness of 
the floating vapours, these rays measure the gulf. 
Neither ocean nor desert could give the vertiginous 
» sensation of space, as do these five rigid Imes, flung 
across ;?his, valley, forty miles in breadth, closed by 
a wall twenty-four thousand feef high. In this’ deep, 
a confusion of ridges and slopes ; but, above, calm, 
uplifting, sovereign light, the inviblable serenity 
• of the great summit where unite all the o\)Scure 
. mountain dhains, which, in Nepaul, in Tibet, in 
India, have lifted themselves, and struggled |;hrpugh 
the darkness to meet each other, and with joint 
impulse rise' above all things into the silence® of 
bright space, and dominate the world. 

** November 26. 

One arrives, prepared by this journey for great 
emotions ; and here is an English, sdmmer respri ' 
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On the road from the station, opposite the Hima- 
laya, are large posters : Colman's Mustsfrd, Pears' 
Soap, Beecham's Pills ; ^then, a cyo\&d of children 
on horseback, active^, chubby little - Saxons, young 
girls sitting straight in the saddle, the compl^ion 
clear, .a pink flush on the cheg^k; wearing jockey 
caps anti perfectly-fitting habits, followed by the 
Hindu servant, humble in the presence of .the 
stronger rac^. You pass cottages whose bay- 
windows are framed in clematis and climbing roses. 
On the gates of the little gardens are names of 
English villas, ''Birchwood," or Woodland House." 
The highest points of Darjiling — ^whence one's eyes 
rest upon the entire "Sikkim — is dotted with gay 
Ifttle villas, ampng them rising a little Saxon church 
tower of grey stone, like those that keep watch over 
the, pal^ English landscape. Near by, a tennis 
ground, ‘from which the players, in their flannels, 
are just going off. 

At sight of all thi5» the mind changes its orienta- 
tion, ahd old recollections emerge from the dark- 
ness in, which they slept, old currents of ideas and 
emoticftis recur. You are in England, it is sunset , 
of a summer's day, and if you look up^ you expect 
to see the red streaks of the sky across a wan field*. 
Here are the “Assembly Rooms," where there is 
dancing in the evening, and the first flirtations 
which lead to marriage. Here is the Dissenting 
Chapel, which Methodists, Baptists, and Wesleyans 
enjoy in turn. Here are the scarlet soldiers, ‘ath- 
letic, with lustrous hair, who live like gentlemen in 
Hheir barracks, and, switch in hand, assume airs of 
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importance in the street. Here is the genteel and 
respectabfe " boarding-hoijse/' such as you may 
have known af ^stbourne of Scarborough. You 
put on a black coat for dinner ; the mistress of the 
hou^ says grace, and ceremoniously sends round 
thin slices of lamb or beef, and.hoavy bits of 
‘'pudding." .The husband, a personage* of less 
importance, but correct^ adds to the respectability 
ofc the house. There f!s conversation^ the tranquil 
conversatidh of well-bred people who are not sus- 
picious of one anothei;. In the drawing-room, after 
dinner, a young lady will seat herself at the piano, 
and the evgiiing passes with songs? frpm Gilbert and 
Sullivan's last operetta, or soine patriotic or senti- 
mental melody, qnd there are plans, for the next* 
day's excursion. * 

Compare with this tlie French, colony in Turfis 
fir Tonkin, usually all bachelors! How a 'man is 
bored tlSere ! How he feels his exile ! But these 
English* are in England, here. They have brought 
hither not only their institutions, their customs, 
their prejudices, but their w^hole naftural environ- 
dnent, and the to which they are accus- 

tomed. Thef contact of a different world seems not 
to affect them at all. In fact, no race is less capable 
of adaptation, less flexible ; none so continuously 
persists in iti? own type and personality. Hente, 
thdir moral energy, and the Jorce of their will* 
directed by certain immutable ideas ; hence, also, 
theirTimited sympathy and comprehension. These 
people ignore *the native entirely, and make no 
effort to understand him. From the heigljt of thei^^ / 
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civilisation they regard him as a half-savage “ Ido- 
later." “ Idolater" is the 'term by which 'are desig- 
nated indiscriminately the Hin^U; 'the Buddhis^ 
and the Parsi.* This is quite the Biblical point 
of view ; thus the Jews spoke of other nations. At 
Ceylon, a pjanter, who had boen resident in the 
island f6r fifteen years, put this question to me : 
" And what are the names of their idols ? Wh^t is 
it that they worship ? " , 

Just now I was admiring the hauteur, die phlegm, 
the disdainful silence of two English soldiers in the 
shop of a vendor of Chinese things ; they turned 
over his, bibelots without a glance at himself. This 
evening, at table d’hdte, ‘a* young officer, lately arrived, 
having visited, during the day a laina's temple, sums 
up his impressions briefly: “A nasty hole, which 
1 *was only too glad to get' out of." The inhabi- 
tant is ’to them only ? coolie, “ a boy," useful* for 
carrying luggage or blacking boots ; as the country 
to them is only a ‘place for industrial or agricul- 
tural CTploitation. They cut away the finest forests 
of Darjiling or of Ceylon that they may cover the 
denuded soil with their melancholy tea planta-, 
tions. Make the ascent of the Sinchulfthe adjacent 
heigjljt^which overlooks Darjiling, and you will se*e 
the grandest panorama in the world : southward, the 
pl&ins of India; on the Dortfi, the Himalayan peaks; 
fiut the foreground, of the picture is pure Enghsh 
—gardens, plantations, willas, churches, barracks. 

I* 

* In Italy, Germany, and France an Englishjnian speaks of the in- 
habitants as ‘*the natives.*’ In English, the word ** foreigner has 
^tjie same me^nin^that ** barbarian” had among the Greeks. 
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They dvilise, and <ihis not only for their, own 
advantage^ but from a se^se of duty toward the 
native population. To cover, India with railways, 
to enlarge and* multiply its Seaports, to increase 
tenfold its commerce, to convert it to Protestant 
Christianity, to suppress its castes, to, enfranchise its 
women, to open its zenanas, to give it — ^witlf a liking 
for ,trousers, black coats, cricket, football, English 
m,usic and poetry — practical and sensible educa- 
tion:" in ‘this, say the English, consists their 
mission in India, being persuaded, with Addison, 
with Sydney Smith, with Macaulay, that the aug- 
mentation of human well-being, .a decent, reason- 
able, comfortable civilisatidfl, in a 'word, English 
civilisation, is .the chief end and aim, of humanity.* 
“When we have finished*- our work in India,” an 
Englishman said to me in Ceyloq, “ very p’-obatHy 
the 'Hindus will be able to do without us, Snd will 
turn us i)ut. But we shall have accomplished our 
mission:" Thereupon hp extolled* “ the railway which 
strikes through the forests, Srings life and light to 
the interior of the country, and makes war on old 
^superstitions and Buddhist mummeries." Thifey are 
so enterprising that India — now furnished with 
tnanufactories, railways, universities, banks has 
to-day the budget and the commerce of llaly or 
Austria ; they are so rigid and so strong, that this 
handful of men among the two hundred million 
Hindus remain absolutely .unchanged, while the 
Hindu seems to become English from contact with 
the hundred thdusand colonists. At Calcutta 1 had 
the opportunity to see books and news^apo's of^' 
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Hindu authorship; not only was their Chglish ex- 
cellent, but there were^ the turns of thbught, the 
style, the prejudices, fill the English fflrms of feeling 
and thinking. Some articles might have come 
from the pen of the reverend editor of a Well- 
known magazine published ip rLondon. Thus, 
certain ^artistic individuals of plastic soul, after 
talking long with a man pf original and powerful 
personality, unconsciously copy his attitudes aijd 
gestures, and the inflections of his voice. " A race 
of flint," says Carlyle of the Anglo-Saxons ; yes, 
a race of flint, which, imprinting itself without 
itself suffering abrasion into the soft Hindu clay, 
stamps all cits own ah‘gles and projections there. 
•Haughty conquerors, untiring organisers, they are 
here the noble race, a ntfw Brahman race, devas of 
sifperior order, j^nd I felt Tt this morning, when I 
saw abbvp the grotesque crowd of wretched Mon- 
gols, the upright carriage, the calm movenient, the 
tranquil, strong gesture, the bright faces, the serene 
and dkermined look ot three young Englishmen. 

* November 27. , 

I rise before four o'clock to see the first rays of 
the sun on Kunchain-Jur^ga. It is frosty and dark : 
nothing is visible but the outlines of neighbouring 
trdes, and, up there an^ong the cold constellations, 
the waning moon, too slender a crescent to throw 
any light. There is nothing to be seen, but you 
know that in every direction the ground steals 
away, sinks, and you are conscious of the immense 
'‘^4ark forests below, and of the country of Sikkim, 
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extending in the darkness, 'fhe great chain has 
disappeared entirely. * . 

, About half-t>as^ four, high yp in|the sky appears 
a star, a very singular star, for, as you watch it, 4t 
seems to grow larger. A spot of rose colour conies, 
remains, increases. , Then sharp outlines are lighted 
up. Below, the very blackness of night, not a sign 
of 4awn, the earth asleep in the darkness ; and you 
a];e afraid of those fuminous things jippearing up 
there in space, that light not of this world, which 
seems a prelude to some stupendous change in the 
established order. 

Then all the snowy summits, eoming out of the 
night, are lighted up like ftffe mysteriops shore of 
a pink sea ; and then, a long time after, the old. 
forests reappear. • 

About seven o’clock*! took a gpide to penetrate 
^a IKtle the mystery of the, jungle. We, follow a 
route lying along the ‘ edge of the great valley 
and commanding it. Below u!?, out of the ’dense 
thickets, tree-ferns arise, liSe palms, out of their 
sheath of tawny moss soaked in dew. Farther 
.down, the jungle descends, with its domes of 
lustrous trees, seen from above, half veiled by the 
heavy air — descends to the bottom of the great 
valley of the Sikkim, which, four thousand feet 
below the road, displays the sombre stretch of ‘its 
virgin forests. Beyond, above the bluish vegeta- 
tion, begin the glacier-streaks, and high white out- 
line^’cut sharply the pale sky. 

My guide wMks with a strong, heavy step, the 
step of the mountaineers of Tibet — a, true Chinese ' 
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type f not the delicate, slender Chinese, but the 
man of the North, t^ll and angular/ A face 
ploughed by deep yrinkles, ch^jjpfed, tanned by 
the sun. A small, green, three-peaked hat, whence 
descends a black queue of braided hair, arf im- 
mense sheeg-s^in cloak, boots of igreen felt turned 
up in very long points. Savage ornaments : a 
green ring, and another of ivory on the thuipb ; 
the left ear i^tretched, lengthened by a silver di^c. 
He walks on silently, with his regular step, leaning 
on a great teak-wood pike, covered with pointed 
characters that are unlike the Hindustani letters, 
complicated with* a sundiaj whereby the Tibetans 
read the hgur, when they roam their vast desert- 
plateau beyoiid the Himalaya. ^Sometimes, with 
a motion of the arm, a slow smile, and gutturals 
wl^ich are not h,uman, he designates the remote 
mountain^. We communicate by signs — he, the 
strange Mongolian man, whose ^ race, since the 
first days of humahity, has joamed the steppes of 
Central Asia ; I, the ^Parisian tourist, arriving in 
this land after the long voyage over monotonous 
seas. ‘What an abyss between his race and mine !, 
Impossible to find for us a common origin, in 
the darkness of the pas,t ! Impossible to under- 
stand this motionless face, shut against me, this 
face not made like ours, in which the soul cannot 
be read. 

On the edge of the road, as I examined with 
surprise a rock curiously carved, he twice raised his 
arm toward heaven, toward the sun, I think. This 
‘'time he seems to have understood me. The same 

• • . c • • < 
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ge^ure,- before a ro\v of lon^ poles whence hang 
white rags covered with»^cred characters. These 
Jpoor banners are religious emblems, and have in- 
numerable prayers inscribe(f*upon them. A wipd 
blows them .toward the sky, and all these silent 
prayers are he^d. At this moment they hang 
inert, along a narrow pathway wliicR goes" down 
to ^the miserable hovels of a community of lamas, 
on the side of the great valley. At its entrance a 
lad, a novice, seated on the ground, is reciting, with 
nasal tone, prayers written in Chinese on old strips 
of some woven fabric. Emerges, from a cprner 
where he had crouched invisible, a yellowish crea- 
ture, a lafSa, who comes «p and ^^alks around us, 
making profound sftlutationvS, his hands lifted to his 
forehead. He is horrihJe and pitiable, this lama, 
really unnatural ; all the Tartar traits exaggeraied, 
the eyes bloodshot, no chin at all, the mauth* lost 
in the Jlabby fold of the yellowish neck, the expres- 
sion hruttsh and rigid. 

At the door a row of grayer cylinders? which 
my guide has had an eye on for, some minutes. 
Furtively he goes up to them, and, with an enig- 
matical smile, one by one, without haste, he turns* 
‘them all. What is he thinking of, while in a low 
voice he mutters his gutturals ? What iS the ob- 
scure emotion which has dictated his act ? . 

• In the interior, behind* a glass case, the vague 
sketch of a seated Buddha, hot calm and smiling, 
but grimacing with a Mongol grimace. Before 
him on an ‘altar, offerings — poor offerings, not 
sumptuous flowers, as in Ceylon, bt\^ grains of rice, 
• * • , . 
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some water, and, in old English gin or. whisky 
bottles, some miserable .withered plants. ^ All this 
tells of a primitive an& barbaric poverty. On 
the walls, very ancient frescos *^^aT,e scaling off,^ 
ancient bluish paintings which seem to have been 
monsters of the Mongol imagination, hideous to 
see. Darjiling," says the lama, indicating one of 
them ; another is Kunchain-Junga, the mountain. 
By what mysterious association of ideas has that 
grand, simple,**noble form a shapeless, cQmplicate& 
dragon for its symbol ? What kind of vague emo- 
tion, terror, or sadness, did the view awaken in their 
ancestors ? 

c 

I slip a few annas into the' yellow pa^^ 'Which the 
poor lama ^lyly extends to me, and we leave the 
little mud temple, in the^, shadow of its floating 
banners, under the guard of ‘the thousand prayers 
which stream in the wind, clinging all solitary pn 
the edge of the great misty amphitheatre. 

This .evening, all the space is filled with oJouds, 
and grey vapours drownithe vklleys which go toward 
India or toward China. Far away in the west 
there ar^ gleams of rose-colour, of unknown origin. 
.Upon the black sides of the mountains ^and on the 
crowded peaks there is a slow, monotonous proces-*- 
sion of grey things, creeping upward interminably. 
In this pale mist the lower spurs of the.^ mountains, 
crossing each other, afe distinguishable only as 
superposed walls of blackness. And this produces 
a vague infinitude, not of surface, like the ocean,' 
but of depth, wherein is outlined a dark world 
^here slowly gather incompleted shapes, spaces of 
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shaedowp confused ligjits, conjectural forests, ridges 
that cross each other, bhap rays darting across the 
void : a grey#iundulating confusion. 

Upon a ridg^ fine tall twisf&d tree seems to mark 
the jBvorld's end, on the edge of the abyss. Below, 
nothing : a vaporous chaos, wherein vague forms 
are floating. Literally, one seems to hav§ come to 
empty spaed, to the world's misty edge, and only 
chaos beyond. " • , 

* At this jnomenf I hear singing,— clear childish 
voices from a school of little English girls, which is 
somewhere here on the hill ; it is like a memory of 
childhood coming to a man at the last instant of his 
life, with the darkness •of the Beycmd* before him. 
What is it that fills* these moments wifh so painful 
and subtle emotibn ? why are these sunsets so mys- 
teriously sad, impressing themselves more deej)ly 
uppn the memory than all the* grand si^ts "One 
• has come so far to see, ? 

The.trec shivers in all its braucKes, and the grey 
vapour creeps higher a'hd higher upon the wan back- 
ground of the sky. And now, the Sikkim is buried 
in fog. But above all this melancholy confusion, 
one remembers that the great crimsoned summits 
Mse, that they rest upon a bed of quiet cloud, alone 
in the presence of the dying sun, • * 



CHAPTER V 

. • • • 

BE^NARES BRAHMANISM HINDUISM 

• * November 20. ^ 

A SUDDEN scene -shifting. Yesterday -evening I 
arrived here after twenty-four^hours on the Bengal 
Northern, and twenty-one hours on the Great Penin- 
sular. On the road there is^ nothing to see. From 
the cold Mpngol regicftfs we come down at once 
idto the sacred plains of India, through which flows 
the ancient, divine Ganges. 

For tjiis is classic India, *India of the Indians. 
Here, tRe European has,no dwelling-place ; he only^ 
passes through. . He has transformed nothing, has 
established himself neither as merchant hor-manu- 
facturer. This city, tftese Hindus, these temples 
are the same to-day that they were ten centuries 
ago. This is the heart of the Hindu world, the , 
• very focus of Brahmanism. Those old Brahmans 
who, after they have seen the sons of their sons,’' 
go away into the depths of the forest, there to 
remain in solitary meditation on the iSubstance of 
things, go from Benares or from adjacent parts of 
the Ganges valley, tjpon this soil were elaborated 
the six great systems of Hindu philosophy. Twehty- 
five centuries ago this city was alread;^ famous. Yes, 

•when Babylon was struggling with Nineveh ; when 
• ^ 0 % ^ * 74 * 
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Tyre was* throwing oul her coldnies along the ^shores 
of the ^fediter^anean ; before the agora of Athens 
jresounded with the eloquence of her orators, and 
the temples ©If Greece werii peopled with their 
maiPbie statues ; when Rome was but a peasant 
hamlet ; when t];ie, old Egyptian cults were in their 
prime ; then, this city, great and famous, ,>vas filled, 
as, it is to-day, with ^hite-skinned Brahmans, in 
feature resembling these of to-day, even then bowed 
down by a ritualistic tyranny, crushed in upon them- 
selves, absorbed in metaphysical speculations, in- 
definitely dividing the fine-spun thread, arriving at 
vertigo, and in their hallucination seeing the solid 
earth give way and sink into that dalni nothingness 
whence eternally arise the appearances of things. 
Sakya-Muni was one ot these Brahmans ; he was 
born not a hundred* miles from here, and, after 
his five years' meditation^ he came to preach at 
Benares. 

To-day not a trace remaiiis of our European 
world as it then was ; it is altogether dead, finished, 
buried in the abyss of time. But this city of Benares 
remains always the Kasi, the resplendent>city," of 
India. • 

In the morning, when the throbbing disc of the 
sun rises behind the Ganges, twenty-five Ihbusand 
Brahmans, •crouching on the river bank, in* the 
presence of the ^indu multitude, repeat the old 
Vedic hymns to the sun, to the divine river, the 
primitive powers, the visible sources of life. Rome 
is not so sacr&d to the Catholic as is Benares to the 
Hindu ; each stone of it is holy. >io pollution, no. 
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sin cap endanger the* man who dies within its walls. 

Were he Christian, were Musalman, hafi he even 

killed a cow or eaten its flesh, he is no^less certainly^ 

transported into the K&ilasa, the Him*alayan paradise 

of Siva. Happy, therefore, the man .who can* die 

within the walls of Benares I. More than two 
• • • * * 
hundred thousand pilgrims come hither every year 

from all parts of India ; apiong them, many 9ld 

men and man^ incurably ilU 'When a man coul^ 

not come here to die, often his ashes are brought, 

that ''the sons of the Ganges,'' the Brahmans of 

Benares, may pronounce the ‘prayers of the dead, 

and the sacred river may accept them. " Kasi, holy 

Kasi," say the Hindus*;*"a man dies peacefully 

when he has seen thee ! " 

This city is most extraordinary*: elsewhere re- 
ligion is only part of the public life ; at Benares 
there is* nothing else tg be seen. It fills eveny- 
thing, occupying every moment of man's existence, 
and covering the- city with its temples! ^There 
are mdfe than nineteeft hundred of them ; and 
the multitude of chapels is past all counting. As 
to the -idol population, it is nearly twice as 
•numerous as the human, something, like five 
hundred thousand. 

YestSrflay evening, on arriving, as it was still day- 
lighty I walked as far as the •river. The tortuous 
lanes swarm with half-naked humanity. At the 
entrance to the sacre*d places, the crowd is more 
dense : white-faced Brahmans jostle and elbbw 
you ; fakirs sitting on their heels, naked, covered 
with ashes, ^th^ bald head lustrous, the eye fixed, 
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thi& motionless in tbe univefsal swarming,, seem 
made of* stone. Stalin loverflow with religious 
objects, necklaces of yellow flowers, rosaries, sacred 
stones, strange* emblems. IiJ'the walls, above the 
doors, niches, shelter shapeless divinities, monstrous 
gods with heads of elephants and bodies encircled 
with serpents; Here and there, wells’, frpm which 
ascends a fetid odour ,of decayed flowers, are in- 
l\abited by gods, ^and'. around them* the crowd is 
dense. Upon the ’walls blue paintings narrate the 
Hindu mythology ; the temples are girt with a 
garland of obscene divinities, and in the midst of 
the streets, as if the temples were not numerous 
enough to contain all th^ idols, small altars make 
a pedestal for the fit Ganesa or the shapeless Kaij. 
One's foot slips ’in the heaps of decaying flowers, 
there is a strange mild of ordures and sacred, jas- 
mine putrefying in this G;^nges water with which 
* all the ^iltars are sprinkled ; and from the glutinous 
soil rises ti strange, nauseating odour. In the midst 
of the human multitude ‘monkeys gambbl and 
chatter, clinging to the roofs, and cows wander 
freely and eat the flowers. And you have the 
same sensation of bewilderment and vertigo as 
m reading the old Hindu poems, which make 
the mind faint with their accumulation of'-’iftyriads 
of millions of ages, with their endless enumeration 
of gods and elements and plants and animals, 
whirling and intertwined. All our mental habits 
are^set at naught. Imagine yourself to have landed 
in a country where the inhabitants walk on their 
heads. This race thinks, and feel|, and lives in 
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a fashion contrary 'to our c>wn ; and dne’s first 
idea on arriving in Bdntires is that iifsanity is 
normal here. 


^Novemier^ 

I rise at five. At half-past six I am on the river. 
Fresh mQrning ‘light, white in the iiorizon as liquid 
silver. The broad Ganges , spreads its brown sur- 
face, rolling i's muddy, choppy current between 
desert stretches of sand on the lelft bank and on the 
right a league of temples, palaces, mosques, marble 
walls, whose long line disappears in a rosy mist. 
Immense stairs descend in a grand sweep to the 
water's edge,* arfd their ‘•parallel lines ma^e a broad 
Qblique surface, all glittering' in the sunshine. 
In this light swarm the Hindu people — pilgrims, 
worshippers, priests, who crime to perform their 
matutinal devotions, to adore the Ganges and the 
rising sun. They are there by thousands, fat, white 
old Br^mans, seated on stone tables, a hvg^ straw 
umbrella over their heaBs, reading the sacred texts 
to the crowd who are dabbling in the water ; brown 
Sudras,' with heads shaven except for a little tuft 
'falling backward, supple in their dark nudity ; 
women, draped from head to foot in brilliant 
colour*' Itrho pray standing, with arms lifted and 
clasped hands stretched toward the sun. As my 
boat advances over the shining water, the temples 
and the crowd are more numerous. Flights of 
steps, four hundred feet broad, rise in enormrius 
pyramids, striped with their thousand stairs. Mas- 
sive octagonal pillars plunge into the water ; square 
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fa9<(des, «^reat carved cones df red stone, pubes 
of marble whose sides hi'e excavated into niches, 
^hapels, suceeed each other, or are piled one 
behind another*:* it is a colossal accumulation of 
stone, lavished, superposed, in geometrical con> 
structions, as in ancient Egypt or in the legendary 
Assyrian cities. * And under all this *arc||iitecture, 
on ^the bank* of the 0I4 river, a hundred thousand 
Hindus are in motion, fulfilling ^eir religious 
rites. . ' 

For four hours I go up and down on the river. 
How describe this inexhaustible variety, this end- 
less succession of forms and attitudes ? Upon 
the broad ^teps white fn the sunlight, ’between the 
piles, — ^higher up, d^on the terraces and upon the 
heaped blocks of ruined temples, — still higher upon 
balconies and roofs of'massive stone, under a fo^rest 
of .straw parasols, the saipe swarming of brown 
*figures,^the same flutter of simple colours. Five 
nude ^«ires, crouching upon* a'' pillar, abruptly 
separate, flinging themselv^ into the water,- which 
splashes up in every direction. .Behind these. 
Brahmans, with lips moving in prayer, are«waving 
branches ajjd monotonously strike the water with 
them. Below, women emerge from the river, 
serious and upright in th*eir dripping blue*i 3 antles 
which cling plosely, moulding the figure. Crouch- 
i«g on a high marble block, isolated from the 
crowd, a man wrapped in reQ silk, motionless, in 
a hieratic posture regards the sun. Then, strange 
attitudes and gestures as of maniacs : two women 
grasping the nose with one hand, and with the* 
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other, striking the bfeast; a trembling of(^ woman, 
her poor body outlined ih*all its meagreness by the 
dripping garment, joining her wrmkl€d hands and 
whirling six times consecutively. Others, with a 
rapid vibration of the lips, splash the -water metho- 
dically, making ^it spurt away frgm them ; old men 
in attitud|2s of river-gods, hold copper vases. And, 
as background to all this/ behind the countless 
conical chapels on the stairs fhpmselves, a row of 
eighty temples and palaces. I notice one larger 
than the rest, a vast rose-coloured cube, sharply 
relieved against the sky, flowery with balconies, 
covered with arabesques, notched with colonnettes, 
pierced by Jts Vindovfe^with arched shadows. It 
flings down to the water's edge* its grand staircase, 
whkh stretches a broad oblique sheet of glittering 
; jnd upon, its highest* steps, nude men are 
^l^inin'g their lustrous ^nuscles, brandishing clubs, ^ 
designing heroic silhouettes upon the marble. 

We have gone'ovtr two miles, and the's^ctacle 
is the &me. The crowcl, the architecture, the sun- 
light, seem to .be visions of some opium-dream, 
where time, space, and all that they contain, appear 
• enormously magnified and multiplied.* Here, as 
farther down the river, aj the foot of the edifices 
are platforms of wood or stone, making out into 
the •luminous water, and ea&h has its«own swarm, 
a hundred women draped in white, bending ovet 
the water ; figures oi young men, standing erect ; 
Brahmans, motionless, meagre, with salient Ver- 
tebrae, bent over, as absorbed in •some' doleful 
reverie ; groups of children gambolling around 
• V * ^ ‘ 
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funeral pUes, on which the dead>are burned ; sacred 
cows, in quiet outlines against the white of the 
marble stairs^ and from all this moving, praying, 
sihging multitude* rises a grerft* noise, a confused 
rustl^ of human life. • Everywhere on the edge of 
the great careless river there is the same swarm- 
ing life, the samd f^ast wave of huiAatfity heaping 
itself up. * 

Thousands of pigeoqs* fly about aAd light upon 
cdnes of temples ; ‘grey crows and great vultures 
with pendent crops pose upon bases of columns. 
The air is noisy witB the chatter of magnificent 
parrots ; smoke ascends from the cremation of 
dead bodiei, and here ^nd there the^ rjver is black 
with ashes that have been thrown into* it. Grea^ 
patches of flowers are floating down the current; 
prayers without number are ascending to Siva, , to 
Durga, to Ganesa, to Surya, the* sun, whidi Ij ^ 
•become burning. In presence of the ^eat river, 
among .Hli? pyraftiids of stone, .xjirider the colon- 
nades of the chapels,* at the foot of these,*huge 
edifices — strange as Indian vegetation and Indian 
religion — swarms the infinite life of India. .For a 
moment you^ seem to feel, in yourself, the over- 
whelming sensation which, repeated for genera- 
tions, modifying the structure of the AryatP brain, 
has translated^ itself into their poems and their 
philosophies. 

Behind individual and perislfiiible existences you 
feel the force which unfolds itself to produce all 
things and all lives, imperishable, eternally present, 
always the same, amid the millions of deaths and 

t • • F • 
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births which manifest, but do not dimihish it. It 
is this force which the/ adore ; it is tlie cult of 
this force which is the substance ofotheir religion. 
When once this is •diiderstood aAd'.felt, it becomes 
possible to understand the "contradictions, the in- 
coherences, of this complex Hinduism, where a 
fetichistp as of savages is allied* tb the profoundest 
speculation ; which adores three hundred and thirty 
million god^ and also animals, trees, elements, 
plants, stones ; at once pantheistic, polytheistic, 
and monotheistic, according to its method of regard- 
ing. the Universal Being, his principal incarnation, 
certain portions, or the totality of his manifestations 
in matter on iti spirit. ^This'being once\inderstood, 
it explains the insanities of their imagination, the 
strangeness of their dreams, which find expression 
in., those interminable, bushy poems, where man, 
oven^elmed by natuj’e, has for equals and pom- 
rades the monkey, the bear, elephants, plants,*^ 
in'seqjs. In thefti all there is life, homing4^ rfd going 
in waves, dying and bfeing Horn, multifold, infinitely 
diverse. And^the contrast made it all more clear 
to me^ when I saw, above this confused multitude, 
above this inflorescence of temples, , springing up 
white against the blue of the sky the two minatiets 
of a’Musalman mosque. They sprang straight 
upward, with the ardour oi a prayej, with the im- 
petuosity of a cry ; and one perceived the fervent 
work of a simple, r&olute, monotheistic, and ardent 
race. 

Noon. I leave the river, and axi driven rapidly 
through the city. Very quickly the lanes, the 
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shopil, the^’chased copper spread out on the side- 
walks, the temples, the idols in the streets, fly past 
•us. Then, the? dusty country. At the hotel it is a 
strange sensatioif to come bacl^to European tran- 
quillity and reasonableness, fine, calm order, correct 
costume, commonplace and courteous^ convers^ition. 
You fall back into* your accustomed place, and the 
impression ol what you tiave just seen disappears 
like a dream. And stilly a certain dis|.urbance re- 
mains. If we see a man who makes frantic gestures, 
talks incoherently, conducts himself differently from 
the rest of us in all respects, we have no hesitation 
in saying he acts like a madman.* But when you 
have been aft>ne in the midst df an entire* population 
who are acting thus,*you need to be very strong* 
and sure of yourself to ejfpress such an opinion. 
Here, myseif and my neighbour a^ the table, d’h^ie 
are the exceptions. You doubt, at least, if there is a 
rule, or an exception ; you lose your bearings ; you 
have no.k.iger a standard b^ which you measure 
things and are accustomed to see others measure 
them. It impresses you strongly that our European 
ideas and customs are only local ideas and customs ; 
that our point of view is merely different from the 
Hindu point of view ; that, ,in substance, one is as 
valid as the other ; and that all fashions of existence 
are legitimate, in that they exist. By -what riglft 
have I said that the normal condition of this people 
is insanity ? 

Aftdr tiffin I hesitate in deciding what to do ; 
outdoors the suft blazes down upon a country 
which at this hour is entirely deserved. ^ I open^ 
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certein books, th<(t I may- seek the leaning of 
what I have seen. What do these rites signify, 
these gestures as of maniacs — what do they in- 
dicate ? After ari'^hour’s readitfg the primitive 
sensation recurs : these n5en certainly must be 
mad.^ 

Here, is the daily life of one bf the twenty-five 
thousand Brahmans of Benares. He rises before 
the dawn, ai^d his first care- is to look at an object 
of good omen. If he sees a crow at his left, a kite, 
a snake, a cat, a hare, a jackal, an empty jar, a 
smoking fire, a wood-pile, a widow, a man blind of 
one eye, he is threatened with great dangers during 
the day ; if«hte intended'lo make a jouAiey, he puts 
it off. But if he sees a cowj a horse, an elephant, 
a parrot, a lizard, a clear-burning fire, a virgin, all 
will go well. If he should sneeze once, he may 
coun1[ upon some special good fortune ; but if twice, 
some disaster will happen to him. If he yawns, 
som^ demon may'^ enter his body. Havkag avoided 
all objects of evil oihen, the Brahman drops into 
the endless rputine of his religious rites. Under 
penaKy of rendering all the day's acts worthless, he 
must wash his teeth at the bank of a §acred stream 
or lake, reciting a special mantra^ which endfe in 
this a&ription : 

‘ Ganges, daughter oi Vishnu,^thou springest 
from Vishnu's foot, thou art beloved by him ! 
Remove from us the stains of sin and of birth ; 
and, until death, protect us, thy servants ! " ‘ 

He then rubs his body with ashes, saying : 
“Homage to Siva, homage to the source of all 
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birth*! N(ay he prot^t me during all births ! " 
He traces the sacred signs upon his forehead — the 
thj-ee vertical Bnes^representin^the foot of Vishnu, 
or the three horizontal lines which symbolise the 
trident of Siva,* and twists into a knot the hair left 
by the razor on thg top of his head, that np im- 
purity may fall from it to pollute the sacred river. 

IJe is now ready to begin the cerepionies of the 
mprning {sandhya\ thOse which I have -iust observed 
on the banks of the river. Minutely and mechani- 
cally each Brahman ^performs by himself these 
rites of prescribed acts and gestures. 

First, the internal ablution : thc*worshipper takes 
water in the hollow of his’^hhnd, and, letting it fall 
from above into^ his mouth, cleanses his body 
and soul. Meanwhile h& mentally invokes the 
twenty-four names of Vishnu, saying ; Glory to 
Kesafva, to Narayana, to Afadhava, to povinda," 
and so o/i. ^ 

The second rite is the exercise br “ disciplirte " of 
the respiration {prajayavtd). Here there are ‘three 
acts : first, the worshipper com presses the right 
nostril with the thumb, and drives the breath 
through tha left ; second, he inhales through 
the left nostril, then coippresses it, and inhales 
through the other ; third, he stops the nose com- 
pletely with thumb and forefinger, and holds His 
bffeath as long as possible. 

All these acts must be done before sunrise, and 
prepare for what is to follow. Standing on the 
water's edge, helitters solemnly the famous syllable 
OM, pronouncing it aum^ with a leqgth ^equalling 
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that •of three letters. It recalls to himfthe *three 
persons of the Hindu trinity : Brahma, who creates ; 
Vishnu, who preserves ; Siva, who destroys. Mqre 
noble than any oilier word, imperishable, says 
Manu, it is eternal as Brahma himself. It *is not 
a sign, but a^ being, a force ; , a force which con- 
strains the gods, superior to them, thq very essence 
of all things. Mysterious, operations of the n^ind, 
strange associations of ideas, from which spr^g 
conceptions like these ! 

Having uttered this ancient and formidable 
syllable, the man calls by their names the three 
worlds : earth, air, sky ; and the four superior 
heavens. . He then furns toward the east, and 
repeats the verse from the Rig- Veda : " Let us 
meditate upon the respl&ndent glory of the divine 
vivifier, that it may enlighten our minds.*’ As he 
says the last words he takes water in the pahn of 
his hand and pours it upon the top of his head. 
“Waters," he sayS, “give me strength and vigour 
that P may rejoice. Like loving mothers, bless us, 
penetrate us with your sacred essence. We come 
to wrfsh ourselves from the pollution of sins : 
make us fruitful and prosperous." Then follow 
other ablutions, other ^mantras, verses from the 
Rig-Veda, and this hymn, which relates the origin 
of all things : “ From the burning heat came out 
all beings. Yes, the complete order of the world : 
Night, the throbbing Ocean, and after the throbbing 
Ocean, Time, which separates Light from Dar^ess. 
All mortals are its subjects. It is this which dis- 
poses of 9 11 thjngs, and has made, one after another^ 
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the isun, moon, tbe sky, the earth, the inter- 
mediate air." This hymn, says Manu, thrice re- 
peated, e£Fac^ the gravest sins. 

About this tiiAe* beyond the^nds of the opposite 
shor» of the Ganges, ^he sun appears. As soon as 
its brilliant disc becomes visible the multitude 
welcome it, and* salute it with "the offering of 
water.” This is thrown into the air, either from 
a^vase or from the hand. Thrice the worshipper, 
standing in the river up to his waist, flings the water 
toward the sun. The farther and wider he flings it, 
the greater the virtue attributed to this act. Then 
the Brahman, seated upon his heels, fulfils the most 
sacred of his religious dhttes : he liodjtates upon 
his fingers. For the fingers are sacred, inhabited 
by different manifestatiorts of Vishnu : the thumb 
by Govinda, the index finger by Mahidhava, the 
middle finger by Hrikesa, the third by Trivikama, 
^ the little finger by Vishnu himself, while Madhava 
resides jn the thumb. ** Homage to the two thumbs," 
says the Brahman, to* the two index fingers,* to the 
two middle fingers, to the two ^ unjiamed fingers,' 
to the two little fingers, to the two palms, to the two 
backs of the hand." Then he touches the various 
parts of his body, and lastly, the right ear, the most 
sacred of all, where resides fire, water, the Sun, and 
the moon. He then takes a red bag {gomukht), into 
which he plunges his hand, and by contortions of 
the fingers rapidly represents tfie chief incarnations 
of Vishnu ; a fish, a tortoise, a wild boar, a lion, a 
slip-knot, a gacrland. There are a hundred and 
eight of these figures, of which not^one^should be 
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omitted, and the merits attached to these gestures 
are infinite. 

The second part o^the service is no*'less rich tha^ 
the first in ablutions and mantras'.’ The Brahman 
invokes the sun, “ Mitra, who regards all creatures 
with pnchanging gaze,” and thp Dawns, " brilliant 
children fO£ the sky,” the earliest divipities of our 
Aryan races. , He extols the world of Brahma, that 
of Siva, that of Vishnu ; recites passages from tfie 
Mahabharata, the Puranas, all the first hymn of the 
Rig-Veda, the first lines of ,the second, the first 
words of the principal Vedas, of the Yajur, the 
Sama, and the Atharva, th^n fragments of gram- 
mar, inspired' prosodies, and, in conclusion, the 
first words of the book of the Laws of Yajnavalkya, 
the philosophic Sutras : dnd finally ends the cere- 
mony with three kinds of ablutions, which are 
called the .refreshing cff the gods, of the sages, 'and 
of the ancestors. 

First placing His sacred cord upon the left 
shoulder, the Brahman takes up water in the right 
hand and lets it run off his extended fingers. To 
refresh^ the sages, the cord must hang about the 
neck, and the water run over the side <of the hand 
between the thumb and. the fore-finger, which is 
bent back. For the ancestors, the cord passes 
ovfer the right shoulder, and the water falls from 
the hand in the same way as for the sages. “ L6l 
the fathers be refreshed,” says the prayer ; “ may 
this water serve all those who inhabit the seven 
worlds, as far as to Brahma’s dwelling, even though 
tl^eir number greater than thousands of millions 
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of families. May thic water, tonsecrated by my 
cord, be accepted by the men of my race who have 
l^jFt no sons.” • 

With this prfayer the mcJfhing service ends. 
Now,* remember that* this worship is daily, that 
these formulas mugt be pronounced, these move- 
ments of th,e hands made, with mechanjcal pre- 
cision ; that if the worshipper forgets the fiftieth 
ope of the incarnatiOrK of Vishnu which he is to 
figure with his fingers, if he stop h^is left nostril 
when it should be thje right, the entire ceremony 
loses its efficacy ; that, not to go astray amid this 
multitude of words and gestures •recjuired for each 
rite, he is obliged to use mnemotechirig methods ; 
that there are five of these for each series of 
formulas ; that his attention always strained and 
always directed toward the exteirnals of the cult, 
does not leave his mind a moment in wjiich to re- 
flect upon the profound meaning of some of these 
prayers ; and you will^ comprehend the extraordi- 
nary scene that the banks of the Ganges at Bfenares 
present every morning ; this anxious and demented 
multitude, these gestures, eager and yet metBodical, 
this rapid movement of the lips, the fixed gaze of 
these men and women wfio, standing in the^ water, 
seem not even to see their neighbours, an& count 
mentally like men in tfle delirium of a fever. Re- 
fhember that there are ceremonies like these in the 
afternoon, and also in the evening ; and that, in the 
intervals, in the street, in the house at meals, when 
going to bed, Smilar rites no less minute pursue 
the Brahman, all preceded by ej:ercises pf 
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respiration, the enuhciation gf the syllable OM, and 
the invocation of the principal gods. It is esti- 
mated that between daybreak and ‘noon he has 
saarcely an hour (ft rest from tlie* performance of 
these rites. After the great 'powers .of natuK, the 
Ganges, the Dawn, and the Sun,^he goes to worship, 
in their ^mples, the representations of divinity, the 
sacred trees, finally, the cows, to whom he offers 
flowers. In his own dwelling »other divinities await 
him : five black stones, representing Swa, Ganesa, 
Surya, Devi, and Vishnu, arranged according to the 
cardinal points ; one toward the north, a second to 
the south-east, a .third to the south-west, a fourth 
to the nortJi-*T^est, and tJife in the centrff, this order 
changing according as the worshipper regards one 
god or another as most important ; then there is a 
shell, a bell — ^to ^which, kneeling, he offers flowers 
— and, lastly, a vase, whose mouth contains Vishnu, 
the neck Rudra, the paunch Brahma, while at the * 
bottoip repose the three divine mothers, the Ganges, 
the Indus, and the Junina. ' 

This is the d^ily cult of the Brahman of Benares, 
and on holidays it is still further complicated. 

■ Since the great epoch of Brahmanism it has re- 
mained the same. Some, details may alter, but as a 
whole it has always been thus tyrannical and thus 
extravagant. As far back as’the Upamshads appears 
the same faith in the power of articulate speech, the 
same imperative anti innumerable prescriptions, the 
same singular formulas, the same enumeration of 
grotesque gesturesl Every day, *for more than 
* twenty-fiv| hunched years, since Buddhism was a 
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protest against the t3H'anny anti absurdity ofo rites, 
has this race mechanically passed through this 
pjachinery, r&ulting in what mental malformations, 
what habitual aftitudes of minlS*and will, the race>is 
now too different from ourselves for us to be able 
to conceive. A ne^ro, a Tierra del Fuegan savage, 
resembles i\s more than do these people. The 
negro is more simple than we, nearef to the life of 
tlje animals ; but, if we divest ourselves of the un- 
stable acquirements of our civilisation, we discover, 
concealed, yet alive, in the depths of our souls nearly 
all of his instincts. On the contrary, the Hindu 
soul is as completely ^developed* as_ our own ; its 
vegetation *s no less rich,**biSt it is entirely different. 
It is stupefying to see the crowd of ideas, according 
to us incoherent and al^surd, that form the sub- 
stance of their minds. Each man belongs to a 
caste, in which, like his ancestors, he is, inexorably 
shut up. At bottom, the idea of caste is as the idea 
of speoies among animals. The distinction between 
a dog and a bull' is of the same nature as that be- 
tween a Sudra and a Brahman. Hence the horror 
attaching to the idea of marriage betw’een ()ersons 
of different* castes. Notice that to-day the castes 
are as numerous as the, trades and professions. 
Each Hindu is born a priest or a doctor, a scribe or 
a potter, a blacksmith 6r an engraver ; and he be- 
lieves himself lost if a man of^ lower caste touches 
his food or eats at his side. If he quits India, if he 
crosses the sea, he becomes a pariah : that is to say, 
he loses his relatives and friends, and can neither 
buy nor sell, eat, drink, nor live, ,wjth g^ny persqn ’ 
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whatever. He is p61Iuted, acd nothing can efface 
this pollution but the supreme purification, the puri- 
fication “ by the cow.” Having given large sums qf 
money to the BraHmans, and called together the 
men of his caste, he sw’allows the four products of 
this most sacred of animals, a paste made of the 
milk and , butter and the solid and liquifi excrement 
of the cow. for this animal is one of the high in- 
carnations of divinity, inferiorio the Brahman, byt 
superior to almost all the rest of humanity. 

Our Hindu has many gods, strange deities not 
well suited to give habits of order and perspicacity 
to the brain that' seeks to conceive of them. In 
substance tjiey are almosf all metaphysical beings, 
so abstract that they escape the grasp of the ordi- 
nary mind. For example: Kali is “the energy of 
Siva,” and Siva himself, the eternal power which 
persists under the change of appearances. These 
are religious ideas which could not be coqsidered 
anthropomorphic, Scarcely capable even of figured 
representation. But Rali peoples the temples with 
her idols. She }s a black monster, greedy for blood. 
Children were formerly sacrificed to her, but now 
goats are immolated on her altars. No cult is so 
pleasing to her as the r.epetition of those of her 
names which contain the letter M. You think you 
have grasped her and understand fier; but, be- 
hold, she is transformed ; she melts away, heT 
attributes change, she becomes identified with 
Durga, with Parvati, with Samunda. She was 
black and hideous ; she is now sedilctive and beau- 
tiful. Her^ forps are endless : an enchanting girl 
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of sixteejn ; a nude, Jbeadless *woman ; a stqrk ; a 
puff of smoke. 

In the same way Siva is a giant and a dwarf, 
hie has a blue.ndck, he is clewed in skins, he i& a 
destriictive njonster, *he is a kindly and amorous 
divinity ; he has one thousand and eight manifesta- 
tions and a name^or each. At time§ h& is confused 
with Vishnu; the man intending to worship Siva, 
worships Vishnu and .his diverse incarnations, the 
fiTsh, the falter, the wild boar, thff string. The 
Hindu also worships Ganesa, and if he writes a 
book, dedicates it to' him as the god of literature. 
And how does he conceive of this divinity ? As 
a fat, white Brahman, "'Whose face ..ends in an 
elephant’s trunk ! * , • 

When the Brahman prays, after having held his 
breath as long as possible, he repeats, up to the 
sixty-fourth time, the sam^ mantra. He believes 
m the supernatural virtue of simple syllaTjles. ‘'Am 
for the* forehead,” he says in -honour of Durga, 

“ Im for the right eyet Im fbr the left eye, Um for 
the right ear, Um for the left ear, Rim for the right 
nostril, Rim for the left nostril." Not content with 
his three hundred and thirty million gods, he also • 
reiyferes animals, plants, and stones. Sacred cows 
block up the temples, bulls roam freely "fnrough 
the streets. ,To buy ^rass and give it to these 
animals is a meritorious act. The sacred places 
are zoological gardens, wherd pigeons fly, where 
covifs low, where monkeys chatter ; and out of this 
confusion of men and animals arise strange odours 
and a marvellous uproar. The monkeys have their* 
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temple, where no man enteijj except unshod. A 
rajah on one occasion solemnly celebrated the 
marriage of a pair of orang-outangs^: a hundred 
thousand rupees wJire expended ‘in ceremonies, 
fetes, and sacrifices. The hiale monkey, drawn 
about the city on a car, attended by an army of 
worshippers) wore a crown ; and the rejoicings 
lasted two weeks. In the neighbouring city of 
Allahabad, where snakes ar^ gods, the priests and 
worshippers dreep up to the Summit pf the hill 
where the temple stands, with writhings and con- 
tortions as of snakes ! Peacocks, too, are wor- 
shipped, and eagles, tortoises, crows, crocodiles. 

Pay respect 'to dogs,'* s^ys a hymn, ^^and to the 

* Iqrds of dogs ; to horses, ahd to the lords of 

horses." • 

The same worship is paid to certain trees, certain 
flowers, to black stones, to round stones, to stQnes 
used as flat-irons, to razors, ploughs, bellows, and • 
scissors. It may be affirmed that ‘there is np crea- 
ture of the animal woMd, nd vegetable or mineral 
object, which is not divine in some part of India. 
In the midst of these mad ideas, there are intuitions 

* of broad scope upon the divinity of Nature, on the 
radical unity underlying all her manifestaticTns. 

Venerite," says the Hindu hymn, venerate and 
honour the eternal masculine, Periysha, who has 
thousands of names, thousands of forms, thousands 
of eyes, thousands o( heads, thousands of arms, and 
lives for ten thousand million years." 

Our Hindu has his ethics. An inr^er voice dictates 

* to him certain actions, which it is meritorious to 
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perform and criminal neglect* But his code; and 
ours have no similarity whatever. Every society 
rests upon a certain number of sentiments common 
to all its membeu%,*which checl^or direct the selfish 
instincts that \^ould terld to the undue development 
of the individual at the expense of his neighbours 
and of the harmonidfus life of the whble* group. It 
cannot be denied that these sentiments vary ; and 
as they vary, the form,apd structure, the power, and 
the cohesivg strength of the society, <iiffer. They 
may be* very simple, as in the ancient cities ; they 
may be very complex, “hs in our modern communi- 
ties, where, slowly, through the ^ ages, extremely 
diverse circumstances ftafve *superposeil upon the 
ancient instincts a great variety of delicate senti; 
ments. But, simple or complicated, they are a 
condition without which social life is impossible. 
Witl\ the Hindus ethics havp a different origin, it 
%eems, and a different cfharacter. They ‘are not a 
code of^ ‘duties toVard one's neighbour; they are 
nothing but a series of prescriptions regulating the 
external life, actions, food, and dress. Imagine that, 
in the Middle Ages, had disappeared the sooial in- 
stinct which forbade a man to betray, to lie, to steal, 
to nmrder, to do violence to women, and also the 
sense of honour which ccJmmanded him tfT fight 
bravely, to protect his vassal, to follow his suzerain, 
ta stand by his comrade, to sacrifice himself for the 
band in which he is enrolled, tb keep his plighted 
wo'rd’-to be solicitous as to his own reputation. 
Suppress entirely religious morality, consecrating 
these sentiments ; and r0ain only the religious 
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observances commanded by, the Churcli, to attend 
Mass, to communicate at Easter, to confess, fast, 
observe Lent, have one’s children (baptized, sub- 
mit to extreme unUion : now multiply these ob- 
servances infinitely, so that they .fill the cinan's 
entire life, and you have an idea- of the Hindu’s 
moral law. ' ’ 

It is not forbidden him to lie ; it is hot forbidden 
him to steal : before the English rule, certain ^ects 
commanded ussassination, or honoured Siva by an 
organised violation of women. But if the Hindu 
sees meat eaten, if he swallows a cow’s hair in a cup 
of insufficiently Altered milk, he is lost, condemned 
to the worst transmigratioris — to the hells of blood, 
pf boiling oil, of reptiles, of molten copper : more 
than that, he has a horror of himself, for these 
commands and these prohibitions are not addressed 
to the outer man only,; there are sentiments corres- 
ponding to them, deep-rooted by an observance of 
twenty-five centuries — organic,' traditional senti- 
ments, which form thb very substance of the moral 
nature, enduring through life, entirely independent 
of changing circumstances or ideas, real categorical 
imperatives like those which, with us, forbid murder 
and theft. Intelligent babus, well informed aS to 
our id\:as, our sciences, European in philosophy 
and ethics, have been seen^o faint dead away with 
horror at having by accident tasted bouillon. In 
1857 the Sepoys, hdving the idea that the cartridges 
which they must tear with their teeth were giieaSed 
with animal fat, revolted like men in desperation 
and mad with terror. Formerly, when the English 
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were careless about observing the caste rulSs in 
^ prisons, men under sentence for murder would let 
themselves die of^ hunger rat^r than touch the 
polluting food. ' To disobey a precept of which the 
origin*and the ‘object are alike absolutely unknown 
is the Hindu idea of iin — the abominable. and deadly 
sin. A strange sin, moreover, for which neither 
repentance nor subsequent right actton can make 
anjends and only to *bS effaced by the mechanical 
performance of an entirely meaningless act, the 
repetition of a syllable, a bath in the Ganges, a 
plunge into some fetid well inhabited by Siva. 
To touch a Brahman'^ . ear : to* listen to the 
story of Ganga's despent; to eat, at certain fixed 
times, a mixture qf rice and peas — these are all- 
powerful means of redemption. Every Hindu 
knows the edifying story of Ajamil, the assassin 
saved by Vishnu, because, !is he was dying, he 
called for his $on Narayana, and this name 
designates one of the Jgod's^ incarnations ; w of 
Valmik, the robber whom Siva carries away to the 
paradise of Kailasa, because he had often cried 
out : Mar ! mar ! " which means, Kill ! kill ! " 
and tills word inverted {Rant) is the name of the 
great Rama ! • 

If we look at certain general customs, they mani- 
fest no less clearly the strangeness, the contradic- 
tidns, in the habitual sentimei^s of this people. 
Here ,on every side, in the streets, are birds living 
unmolested in the midst of the human crowd : here 
are blue peacocks, that wander through the city at 
will. Observe the hospitals for sickaBunals, wher^ 
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are tenderly cared for all sorts of living creatures, 
dogs, gazelles, eagles. Is it not a sign of the gentle 
character, the radic;^! goodness of ftiese Hindus? 
But in 1857 they outdid in cruelty the aborigines 
of America ; and though public human sacrifices 
have disappes^red under the E^nglish rule, there is 
sometimes seen a child's dead body upon an altar 
of the hideous Kali. Love is unknown in India. 
Children are married to eafCh other when* they ^re 
nine years ofd, then strictly separated^ till the age 
of maturity. After that tirpe, the woman is im- 
mured. Except her female relatives, no person 
sees her: no friend mav make allusion to her 
existence -even in the most remote way. If the 
husband learns that she has seen a kinsman, has 
spoken even to a brother, he brands her in some 
way; he may, if he will, cut off her nose. As a 
widow she becomes ’ a pariah, an object of evil 
omen, whom all avoid with disgust. The married 
man ‘is not held to fidelity,^ or even the merest ex- 
ternal decency. Those offences against morality 
that we surround with so much reserve and secrecy 
are here paraded in the open day; no religious 
law requires their concealment. More than this, 
thercL^is a recognised x^aste of prostitutes ; “their 
trade is a sacred duty ; and in the south of India 
every temple has its troop* of bayaderes. A sect of 
Saktists, worshippers of ^‘the energy of Siva," ^'tiie 
force that develops the world," on their feast-days 
are even released from all distinctions of* castes 
and ties of relationship. Men and women assume 
a mystic char^qj;er ; they are no longer individuals. 
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but direct incarnations of Siva abd Kali. All men 
are myself," says the god to the goddess. After 
drinking wine^ and intoxicating liquors, eating fish 
and meat and ricI, the union tf Kali and Siva fs 
celebmted with inconceivable orgies, and the wor> 
shippers feel the liniits of personality disappear ; 
they become, absofbed in Siva, identified lyith “the 
soul of the world.” • 

This cult is “the ‘path leading to the highest 
form of salvation ” ;'*absorption, that* is to say, in 
the Supreme Existence. He who follows it is 
Cltlled Siddha, the perfect one ; he who knows it 
not is a pasu, a beast, ^an impure bping. “ For," 
says one of* their texts, “th£re is salvation in the 
use of intoxicating liquors and animal food, and 
in union with women.” It is true this is only a 
sect among the Hindus ; but the point to be noted 
is that these ideas, which to* us appear inconceiv- 
*able and .incredible, dwell familiarly in their minds ; 
that the Hindu does not possess those fundapiental 
sentiments and ideas wHich, with us, would o^lpose 
to notions like these an insurmountable barrier 
and throw them outside the regular action *of the 
mind ; that, moreover, certain kindred notions 
enter* into the daily cult pf them all; in ^hort, 
that, between the Saktist and the ordinary llindu, 
the difference ia one of degree and not of kind, 
and that in all the race there^ exist those germs 
of mental and moral maladies which, in certain 
sects, are seen in chronic form and of intentional 
development. * 

Now these are souls strangely pojistit»ited, disr 
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turbed, perverted, Vitiated from their birth. Into 
these souls, moreover, there now fall, by chance 
and in abundance, general ideas frddi all quarters, 
like seeds of disease falling info an organism 
already unsound. Thousands of young Hindus 
prepare for the examinations, which admit to a 
public career ; and they fill the numerous uni- 
versities of India. They study Sanskrit, Persian, 
Arabic, the old Asiatic philosophies, two "or three 
literatures. They are penetrated with the English 
ideas which are in the air, everywhere about them. 
In the higher classes, their professors are EnglislT- 
men. Front their earliest school days, Addison 
and Macaulay have been their classics. *' Later, they 
attack the philosophers, Hamilton or Spencer. 
They read English reviews and journals; here 
they find literarj' and political essays, miscellaneous 
news, statistics, reports of every kind, which de- 
scribe in detail, dissect, classify, catalogue all the 
courftJess forms of English life — intellectual or 
mordl, artistic or religious* commercial or social. 
The novel gives them English types of character — 
labourers, clergymen, sailors, young girls, squires, 
business men ; and under all these forms lies a 
conception of life, religion, duty, love, death— not 
merely that of another race, but of another human 
nature. Not only are these young Hindus nourished 
upon foreign ideas, but they live the life of a foreign 
soul, which thinks, feels, desires, in a manner con- 
trary to their own. It is an operation which must 
cause anxiety, this infusion of anbther blood ; and 
it may ricsul^, Jike the crossing of very distinct 
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animal species, in the* production of monstrosities 
which cannot live. 

This morniftg, on the river bank, these thoughts 
occurred to me* Vrhile I was**exchanging a fe^ 
words^ with a- young * Brahman whose intelligent 
and amiable face had much impressed me.^ This 
youth is a pjupil ifi an English schcfol lin ^Benares, 
and expects to enter the university at#Allahabad, in 
preparation for the -Civil Service. He has read 
Addison ; he is to §ludy the Upani^ads. Mean- 
time hd is preparing for the mathematical examina- 
ti^s. The question of India for India came up ; 
he is interested in the congress of Allahabad, which 
asks for an**autonomous partiament. At the same 
time, he belongs to* a caste which he must not 
quit ; he worships the Hirfdu gods, pronounces the 
syllable OM in their honour ; he hplds his breath ; 
he offers flowers to the sacrtd cows as part of his 
•customary devotions. It must be, of course, that 
European culture tends to destroy his hereditary 
faith in all these rites ; But lef us not forget tlAt he 
lives among Hindu cults, that every morning he 
sees the multitude devoutly splashing in the* river, 
and the Brahmans figuring with their fingers the 
huncfred and eight incarnations of Vishnu^ that 
the first words he ever heard, those wh!ich he 
still hears most frequently, are religious formulas, 
sacred syllables, Vedic texts, and extracts from the 
Puranas ; that, in his presence, his father worships 
the five black stones, a bell, a vase ; and that this 
spectacle, incessantly repeated, imprints on the 
very depths of his being a stamp^ uppn which 
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neither reading nor'reasoning can have the slightest 
effect; and that, hence, all which seems to us so 
extraordinary appears to him natufal, and those 
ideas which to us hre contradictory of each other 
in his mind belong together. It is an astomshing 
intellectual and moral structure, too different from 
our own, to be to us sympathetically, conceivable. 
With much erudition, a European mind may be 
flexible enough to reproduce for itself the ideas 
and sentimen'is, the sequences^ of images and emo- 
tions, which formed the soul of a mediaeval monk 
or of an Athenian architect. This is because, 
spite of the, passage of centuries, they are not 
altogether. strangers td us ; it is because they make 
part of the same human group with ourselves ; it 
is because they were dh the path of that slow 
evolution which, has now reached us — the historic 
wave which at this moment lifts us into the kght ; 
they had their share in giving it its direqtion and* 
its for,m. The vital sap which circulates in the 
European of to-day passed through them, as that 
which nourislies a topmost leaf was elaborated in 
the ddrk roots. Something of them survives, and 
makes part of the accumulated inheritance which 
the h^ropean generations hand down ; for the 
present contains all the past. Some few men can 
uhderstand a Greek templd or a prayer of the ninth 
century. Who of us can really feel a Purana, or 
a Hindu edifice ? Granted that there was once a 
certain tie of blood between us and these Indian 
peoples, the crossing with black faces, the secular 
action ofca different climate and different natural 
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phenomena, have destroyed 4 * Their soul is a 
composite of ^ mysterious kind, not only beyond 
our experience, but outside of what is possible for 
us to comprehend* We note its manifestations, \ye 
perceive the^ externals — physiognomies, gestures, 
rites, prayers, style, art, customs. The substance 
of the soul is impenetrable. 4 - 

This afternoon, some expeditions hither and 
yoh in .Benares. Fpr a very few rupees, I have 
a* barouche with tvx> horses, a coa<;jhman, groom, 
and 2,'peon who accompanies the carriage, running 
■4^ith admirable graviQr. These people are naturally 
silent, serious, with unchanging faces. The trotting 
peon, in his tight red mnioy who clears the crowd 
before us, is absorbed in the gravity of Kis function. 
His elbows held close in,*his chest dilated, his head 
high, he runs — now and then ejaculating a sharp, 
sho/t cry. , 

The division of labour is carried to la great ex- 
treme heie; thefe must be the coachman to^ drive, 
the groom to open the carriage door, the *BPon to 
clear the road. A European in India must submit 
to all this display. It would be mohstrous Jor him 
to go on foot, or to carry a package ! An English 
officer must not go from one place to another 
without a whole caravan of men and lu^age in 
his train. Last year ii> London, I heard a corporal 
j'elating that in India he would ring for his servant 
to pick up a handkerchief. Many gentlemen keep 
a riian specially to take care of their pipes. The 
house of a civilian requires fifty servants ; there are 


tailors, bakers, washermen, not to mention a crowd* 

• * 
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of people who come every morning for the day's 
work. Thus at Rome, the patrician^ had his army 
of servitors, clients, and freedmen. Xhe white man 
is^here the master, tjlle noble, andcmany believe him 
a sorcerer. Secretly, however, he is despised, as 
ceremonially impure, polluted by the daily use of 
liquors ,and njeats. In contract to this serious, 
quiet, and wily race, he appears coarse, with his 
noisy laughter, his athletic shorts, his many Require- 
ments, his vigorous movements, his activity always 
conspicuous. His wife, seen in the streets unveiled, 
outrages all decency. In the scale of being, Ijf. 
ranks far below the Sudra; a Hindu must have 
committed many and cvlios:»*o sins to return to earth 
as a EurojSean. At the same time, terror and re- 
s{)ect prostrate the Indiar before his white master, 
who seems omnipotent with his strength of muscle, 
with his wealth, "^his weapons, and his mysterious 
inventions.* What does the, Hindu think of these 
iron threads stretched across the Country, dr of this 
black ^voil under whicJi we put our heads, taking 
aim with a mysterious box at some edifice ? This 
morning, for nothing in the world would my boat- 
men touch a piece of my photographic apparatus. 
My ^'boy" awaits my orders, bent nearly doi&ble, 
his arnf^ crossed on his breast, as if he were a slave. 
AH Sepoys present arms to ,the European traveller. 
You respond with condescension, haff scornful, just 
moving the head, and fall back in your barouche, 
which, for thirty cents the first hour, and twelve 
forUhe subsequent hours, carries you at a gallop 
•from palace to palace, from marvel to marvel. 
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It is well to accept qpe's vocation of tourist, and 
follow your guide with docility. Mine, who has 
* traditions, takas me to the bank of the Ganges, and 
we cross the rive* on a barged* This brings us to 
the pqjace of tjie Maharajah. Three broad marble 
courts give access to the grand hall, furnished with a 
luxury too conspicuous, half Hindu, half* European. 

There is nothing to see here except ^he gallery of 
portraits^ the ancestor^ ^f His Highness, all Kshat- 
riyas, of the^warrior race, the true Aryvi conquerors 
of India, very stiff, very pompous, in their full white 
«ji)]2es, one hand on tfie heart, holding flowers ; or 
else armed with the strange weapon used in the 
tiger-hunt. .One ancestor standing, lys chest well 
thrown out, like the king in a comic opera, his arm 
extended and one finger ort the head of a large cane 
— recalling the attitude of Rigaud's Louis XIV. — his 
bear^ spread wide on both s^les of the face, poses, 
•with a braggart lordliness and an air of consummate 
coxcombry. At His side, upon the same w^all, the 
Prince of Wales, very swell ind very insipih f and 
a portrait of the winner of the Derby in 1865, the 
great, meagre, classic horse, with his minute jockey 
in the yellow silk cap ; old chromolithographs that 
you will see in any English inn, but precious bibelots 
here in India, and framed accordingly. • 

This rajah, who gives « hundred rupees daily to 
support the sacred cows and to keep up the temple 
of Siva, was present in 1887 at\he Queen’s Jubilee 
in England. It is said he was much impressed by 
what he saw at that time, but chiefly by the gre\it 
height of the English horses. 
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Opposite, on theaother sid? of the Ganges, in the 
vast crowd of edifices that border the river, is the 
temple of the monkeys. There they«are, the tawny * 
gods, frisking overAhe porticos, ofJianging by the 
tail from the notches in the Stonework. At sight of 
us, a great tumult, a great tremor of curiosity ; with 
supple 'leaps they gather, chattering, winking, scan- 
ning ouf faqes with their anxious, piercing eyes. 
Piously I make my offering, some grain bought 
of the Brahman who guards the entrance to {he 
temple ; at once an angry whining, sharp outcries, 
a scramble of hairy bodies, a confusion of sinugnc 
backs. 

As may^ bp supposoi, ffiese divinities* are not in 
confinement, like the monkeys of the Jardin des 
Plantes. The temple is* merely their headquarters, 
whence they sally out every morning to infest 
the city, pillaging thp houses and gardens.. An 
Englishman killed some of them who were steal-* 
ing his fruit ; thereupon there *was great uproar 
in Benares; he was* besieged in his own house, 
and it was necessary to call out the Sepoys to 
protect him. 

On Wednesday is the great monkey feast ; almost 
all of the sacred band remain in their temple. 
Devofees come in croWs and bring offerings — 
grain, cocoanuts, and fruits. A gpat is solemnly 
sacrificed ; an exciting spectacle, which makes the 
hairy crests stand *on end, the teeth chatter, and 
the eyebrows draw together in a frown above the 
sharp little eyes. • 

, It is proper to visit the Hindu University; for 
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this Benares is a vesy ancient centre of Indian 
culture. Of old its teachers philosophised, and 
* students came from afar to receive instruction in 
their doctrines** tAstronomy, sirhich contemplates 
the eterhal sides, was* also much in honour here. 
This morning I visited an ancient observatory, full 
of mysterious instruments of stona^ covered with 
strange writings ; and my mind revved* to those 
obscure* ages when . this city, unknown to our 
Europe, el^orated that old Oriental science where- 
by the ‘inquisitive Brahmans were able to calculate 
Shj^un's declination, and the revolution of the stars 
around the pole. 

Sanskrit 4las continuecf to*be the language of the 
pandits here. They use it as the professors of * 
certain Swedish universities to this day write in 
Latin. At Benares, the old sacred texts are con- 
stanhy explained and commented upon : the Vedas, 
•the great epics, the Upanishads, the* Puranas ; 
some of these Brahmans are known to our Euro- 
pean Orientalists. • " . 

The English call Benares the Oxford of India, 
and the university building which they have erected 
seems brought from Oxford. To see these arches, 
thes5 square, crenellated towers, these portals, these 
niches, these clusters of slender colonnettes, you 
would think yourself ^t the doors of Oriel •or 
Magdalen. Only instead of the old granite, all 
exfoliated by time and weathfir, all stamped with 
the sadness of the wan sky, this is a stone glittering 
with light, impenetrated with the felicity and mild- 
ness of the blue ether. For surroundings, instefid * 
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of monotonous lawns and thegfine, tremulous foliage 
of the English trees, there are tall, stiff, lustrous 
palms. Within, under the pointed arcades, there 
ace groups of stud^its gathered tafound their pro- 
fessors. But these are not the blond, bold Jieads 
that yoif have seen at Oxford in a hall so similar to 
this ; fat, gentle, effeminate, T>riental faces, and 
slender fi^ur^ draped in soft garments. The pandit 
Bapu-Deva-Sastri, professor, of mathematios, is ‘my 
guide, and the young men salute us a,s we enter, 
with a graceful inclination of the body, the eyes 
downcast, lifting their claspeci hands to their 
with a repeated gesture. Before a blackboard 
covered with, algebraic symbols, boysr*are seated 
cross-legged ; on their heads ar6 velvet caps wrought 
with gold ; the oval facis, the long eyelashes, the 
colourless complexions, the beautiful curve of the 
lips, have an enchanting gentleness and seriouspess. 

Further *on, older students are occupied with a 
lesson in philosophy ; two books fie on the pandit's 
table > they are MansePs Philosophy," and Herbert 
Spencer's ** Social Statics." 

It is difficult to see anything in Benares beyond 
the streets and the public buildings. Letters of 
introduction give you access only to Euro|)ean 
homes; •and of the Hindu world you can see scarcely 
beyond its exterior. However, leaving at this point 
my guide and his catalogued lists of sights," I was 
able to visit two Indian houses. The first is that 

t 

of the babp Devi-Parshad, dealer in cloth of gold 
and silver ; little, white, cool roomfs, with very low 
ceilings, and entirely without furniture. The stone 

• i. • 
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walls, adorned with otirvings and painted flowers, 
are recessed in square niches where abide red gods 
* — quadrupeds ‘with human fa^es, the monstrous 
Ganesa, patron *07 tommerce asVell as of literature?. 
Abova the gods, Engfish diplomas, awards of ex- 
. positions, as you would see them in a Parisian 
office. . • ‘ 

At the end of the last room, padlocked doors, 
which a dad opens fop our gratification, keep secure 
the riches of the house — fantastic staffs woven of 
precious metal, laces like cobwebs, marvellous silks 
•U^4be “ Thousand and One Nights*/' sun-colour, 
moon-colour, which are cautiously displayed before 
us. In theiSentre of the rboift, on a pile of cushions, 
is enthroned the master of the house, effeminate 
and nonchalant of face. Seated amid the silks 
which cover him, he is taking his music lesson, 
and irom his long guitar rise the Oriental ritor- 
‘nelles, cgmplicated, dissonant, sad, and eternally 
the same. • 

On the ground, in a corner, a scribe, in a great 
green robe, is bent over books filled with cabalistic 
writings. An old, shaven face, thin, compressed 
lips, an aquiline nose supporting spectacles, the 
intelligent and austere countenance of an AJsatian 
schoolmaster. He shows me his sacred cord, 
which proves him to be a Brahman; I have al- 
ready seen among men of his caste faces singularly 
Eurqpean. Just now, on the shore of the Ganges, a 
young man had the prematurely old, thin, fatigued 
features of a Parisian student. Strange power of 
type, that thousands of years are powerless lo 
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destroy — the same in a tRoman bust, in the 
fldneur of a Parisian boulevard, in a Brahman of 
Benares. ^ * 

* While the babu i^nds his eterftal,* plaintive scale, 
this old scribe, who seems ‘very learned, demon- 
strates to me the relationship between English and 
Sanskrit.^ He*brings together ttie words /rVar and 
father, bkratar and brother, dukitar and daughter — 
well-known parallels whicl» are to-day i» all our 
gr ammar s, but very impressi^fe here, in the mouth 
of a worshipper of Siva, who looks like *one of 
our own people. 

Then, we ^o to see the dancing-girls. Their 
dwelling is in the heart of the city, Ift the most 
populous street, in the midst 'of the bazaar. This 
endless streaming of tlie motley crowd, these 
figures of all colours, this confusion of nudities 
and floatipg garments, is always surprising.* In 
the middle of the street the huipan current flows* 
more freely ; on the side-walks, rows of men are 
seated, carving in copper, stamping bronze ; mer- 
chants are bugy with their account-books ; others, 
sitting ‘on the ground negligently abandon their 
black heads to the barber. 

The* street is tortuous, very narrow between the 
projecting booths, which extend out from the 
houses, crowded with frtiit, with copper ware, 
with jewelry of coloured glass, and embroidered 
slippers; and it is still further narrowed J^bove 
one’s head by a confusion of terraces, balconies, 
statuettes, verandas, and wooden* galleries, which 
nbtch the* irregular strip of sky. It is an interior 
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of the Oriental ant-hill, unchanged in centuries. 
Such must be ''the quarter of the shops " in Bagdad 
*of familiar tales ! 

My "boy" opbus a little dobr which he knows 
well, and we step into ’the half-light of a low hall, 
^surrounded by a quadrilateral of slender colon- 
nettes. Therp is nx)" one here : only three' stout 
little gods sit, 'half visible, in their niches.'’ At the 
end* of the hall a darh staircase, up which we 
grope our way. On* the floor abovs, we are in 
the abdde of the dancing-girls. It is dark, and 
^b^jgr is close, in this great room, with its thick 
carpet and walls hung with embroidered silk. 
For furnitirfte, there are ' cushions ; ajid. from the 
ceiling hangs a very rich chandelier, extending 
in innumerable branches, ^ufty, as all Hindu things 
are. The atmosphere is perfumed, and makes one 
giddy. On the floor are vases loaded with the 
inevitable yellow flowers, and there are perfume 
boxes, whence rise, in spirals, the blue vapours 
of incense. * ’ * 

Now we see that it is inhabited, this silent 
chamber we had thought empty. Seated on the 
carpets, resting their elbows upon a balustrade, 
three* women are looking idly down in^o the 
street. Our entrance has not aroused thefli from 
their torpor ; scatrcely have they so much as turned 
their heads. Bronzed faces, very pure outlines, 
the eyelids and eyelashes singularly long great 
black eyes surcharged with languor and volup- 
tuousness ; yet serious, and with a certain dignity 
which is not at all impaired by the nose jewel. 
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This immobility, ^this seriousness, this Oriental 
silence, are always disconcerting. Thus they pass 
their days, idly reclifiing, wrapped in Iheir draperies, ‘ 
half asleep in the darkness of this* hall, where the 
perfumed vapours rise and ‘are diffused, watching 
through the fretwork of the carved wooden balcony ^ 
the crbwds tJinat are streaming “past in the narrow 
street be^ow^ but themselves always hidden, in- 
visible from without. Sometimes they make bou- 
quets, they amuse themselves with their flowers, 
or one of them takes her guitar, and the dark 
room is filled with the rapid scratching of^^e* 
strings — minor scales of a strange rhythm, in- 
definitely Repeated, cilriously involved'* ceasing on 
potes which are not final, which make you expect 
something further, a music strange and mono- 
tonous as their Jife. This is the existence of all 
Hindu women cloistered in the zenanas. A life 
like this should produce souls of an^ extreme^ 
simplicity ; but why are these faces so wonderfully 
serious," and the grea\ dark eyes full of a passion 
so concentrated ? 

Enters silently a tall, sly Hindu, who talks long 
and low with my guide. It appears that it is very 
expensive — a nautch — one must pay a huhdred 
rupees ^for it. As I hesitate upon this, it is ex- 
plained to me that the dahcing-girls will be attired 
in precious stuffs, costumes which have cost thou- 
sands of rupees : tKe coffers containing these festal 
garments are brought for me to see. Indeed the 
boxes are full of most beautiful' things : Benares 
silks, all stiff with silver stars, delicate gauzes on 
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which quiver specks •of gold 4aces embroidered 
with jewels and with the burnished wings of 
•scarabs. The •thousand lamps |Of the great chan- 
delier will be lighted, and the dAice lasts the whole* 
night through. • * 

It is a strange pleasure — the greatest possible, 
according to the Hindus. There is no festival, no 
solemnity, without its nautch. When* a European 
of importtance arrives# a4 Calcutta or Bombay, the 
great nativCi functionaries invite him to witness 
this, arid expend ' vast sums to show him four 
‘dancing-girls. The European invariably tires ; to 
all Englishmen who have seen it, this^spectacle is 
an incompr^eJhensible amusement. T-he. foreigner 
accepts from courtesy, apd goes away after an. 
hour, sprinkled with the perfumes, wreathed with 
the flowers that every host owes to Jiis guest. The 
Hindii men remain, seated like so many .Buddhas, 
^ross-legged, their hands clasped, mute and motion- 
less ; and so the entire night passes. Observe that 
there is nothing sensual in the classic nautch ; &nd, 
compared with this dance, the most inijocent of our 
ballets would seem free. The women are loade'3 with 
draperies ; the more beautiful the stuffs, the more 
expensive the nautch. Wh^ shall explain thft slow 
intoxication, the beatified drowsiness, the *vague 
torpor, the somnolent, shbtle charm which seize*s 
upon these Hindu men, sitting in a row upon their 
heels I The tinkling guitar goes on repeating the 
same sad and confused phrase ; the garments of the 
dancing-girls flash iridescent hues; the draperies 
whirl together, then separate ; the ^ems scintillate f 

• * H 
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'the arms are slowly extended ; the body swings to 
and fro, or stops suddenly, motionless, in a pro- 
longed shiver, of a ^{ibration almost imperceptible ; ' 
heads are thrown biTck as if swoonifig, wrists writhe, 
fingers stiffen and quiver; the cithern goes on re- 
peating its slender, melancholy phrase ; and the 
hours fly. 'Itjis a pleasure analogous to our own 
in following the slow, graceful curlirtg of a puff of 
cigar smoke, or the gentle motion of a procession 
of white clouds against the blue of a summer's s^. 
The Me is lost for the moment, scattered interspace ; 
there is nothing left but the rhythmic scintillation^ 
of those preqjous stones, the soft undulation of that 
smoke, thq gentle and 'splendid movement of those 
plouds. 

Such is my poor attempt at explanation. Ex- 
terior resemblances to our modes of being do not 
reveal to us what pa^-ses in the interior of these 
souls. What effort of intelligence or of sympathy,' 
for kistance, could make us understand the fact 1 
am about to mention'^ On the 15th of July 1857, 
Nana Sahib gave orders to massacre the English 
prisoners. The men having been shot in the open 
air, the women and children, crowded in a bunga- 
low, Vfpre destroyed by repeated firing through the 
windovts. At the end of an hour, the cries within 
having ceased, Nana caused the de%d and the dying 
to be brought out, and to be thrown into a deep 
well. That evening the sahib ordered a nautch, 
and reposing upon a sofa, he passed the night 
satiating his eyes with the sinuous and serpentine 
movement of four dancing-girls. 
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I did not go to the natitch, finding it de- 
cidedly too expensive. Besides, my curiosity was 
"somewhat bluitted. Instead, I passed the evening 
at the hotel, updn*the veranda)!, lying in a chaise 
longue f my “boy” at ’my side, on the ground, 
jivrapped in his rug. How calm and splendid is 
the night, broadened by the moonlight w^iiclf" filters 
through the grben masses of the palms,*and projects 
short and well-defined shadows of all the plants ! 
Overhead, two little silvery clouds repose alone ; 
and at times the thin, far-off cry of an insect renders 
"che.silgnce more profound. 

In the slow smoke of the Egyptian tobacco float 
to and fro m&ny things whicR I have -seen to-day ; 
many images, as yet well defined, but destined to 
lose their colour, to disappear gradually, to fall into 
the no more. In the nocturnal peace- of this solitary 
gardep, after all the fatiguing -daylight, after all the 
tumult of the Asiatic multitude, how easy to sink 
into the reverie of the ancient Brahmans ! This 
noisy world, these luminous visions which Have 
followed one another through the last eighteen 
hours, how it all appears a dream, an exciting 
dream, from which one awakens to find one's self 
tranquil, and so alone in the silence of this ’“road 
night ! A dream, the vast river which flowe’d this 
morning, shining and muddy, past the rose-coloured 
temples ; a dream, dhe black and white multitude 
swarmjng on the bank, the wllcferness of temples 
and chapels, the narrow streets beaten hard by the 
naked feet of the Asiatic crowd. It is difficult to 
conceive that, at this moment, in this resonant air* 
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of night, the solitary river is whispering and rustling 
obscurely on the marble stairs from which the 
crowd has gone awfiy. There is no longer a person “ 
^here in the preserve of the great fiver. The two 
hundred and fifty thousand ‘inhabitants of Benares, 
having quitted the streets, are stretched out upon 
their braided emats. The Brahmans are at rest" 
from their ceremonial observances. • 'The two thou- 
sand and fifty-four temples <aie empty, and the rays 
of the moon light up the innumerable chapels now 
deserted, in which the bronze bulls and "all the 
ancient idols are now left alone. Yes, it is dippult' 
to believe ,that all this is real, — river, palace, 
people, idols; — occup'ying its point of space on 
.a vast globe, eighteen hundred leagues in radius, 
covered in many other places with other human 
mildew ; and that this globe — bathed on its other 
side in sunshine, here, in the paler light of this 
gentle planet — is revolving very rapidly and noise-* 
lessly in space ! 

I'have before me* two sacred pictures which I 
bought this morning in a booth. They are very 
childish ; they, are rude, and yet carefully finished. 
The paint, which is used very thick, is applied upon 
a lay^ of piaster with which the paper is cdvered. 
The parsonages are represented in profile, but the 
dVes are as if in a front vifew, like the ancient mural 
paintings of Egypt. . 

The first represents a beatified Brahman seated 
on the ground ; his plump body half naked, ’ his 
hands clasped upon his crossed legs, his rosary 
lu'ound Ijis neck^ girt with the thread of the twice- 
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born ; he is looking u(>on the ground. The head is 
shaven, the brow bent forward, marked with three 

* horizontal lindS ; the moustach# white and heavy ; 
the eyes half closed. There is Nothing Oriental in 
the faee, which^might be that of a German professor. 

-ignly the development of the cranium is enormous, 
and the expressioit of immobility as slrikitig. It 
appears that this man has been dreaming Ihus for a 
very long time, and that he will never arouse him- 
self. All around is a*vague green expanse, ending 
far off ^n the red of the sky. The man is alone in 

* the itjjmensity of the country. 

The second picture is finer, illuminated in crimson 
and gold. A Brahman reposes beneath .the palms 
of a forest, his legs !olde^ under him upon a rug, 
and draped in yellow drawers ; he is still more 
plump than the other, with the same soft, inert 
fleshy •which lies in folds and* fat ridges. , The face, 

•less dull, ;s not wpighe’d down by meditation, but 
lighted with serene beatitude. One of his bare 
arms disappears within the red bag, whertf his 
fingers make the sacred figures ; the other holds 
daintily, between the thumb and forerfinger, white 
lotus flower. A golden halo proclaims him freed 
from future migrations, forever absorbed in Bi^ma; 
at his feet his disciple, in the white robe of a neo- 
phyte, with haads resjfectfully clasped together, 
listens, kneeling. • 

Wl>at are they, the solemn tvords that the blessed 
one is speaking under the green roof of the palms ? 
The Upanishadslell us what they are; and this 

evening, as I turn over the leayes of sacrdd 

• • 
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books, I seem to understand my two pictures: I 
can follow the meditation of my first Brahman ; I 
can hear the religipus discourse of** the master to'’ 
his pupil. ^ fr ' • 

The recluse meditates, h^ eyes l^alf closed, his 
massive head inclined toward the ground : — ^ 

" H«eri ! ' Ofn 1 This light shining above the sky, 
higher than all else, in the highest ‘”^orld, beyond 
which there is no other : <• t ' 

“This light <s also the light ‘which is in man. 

“All things are Brahma. I meditate upbn this 
visible world as beginning, as ending, as bre^hing* 
in Brahma. 

“This bitelligence whose body is Spirit, whose 
form is light, whose thoughts are true, whose nature 
is like the ether, omnipresent and invisible, from 
whom proceed ^11 works, all desires, all sweet per- 
fumes ; he who envelops all things, who never 
speaks, who is never understood ‘ 

“ He is also the Me'within my heart, smaller than 
a grain of rice, smaller tfian a mustard seed, smaller 
than the kernel of a mustard seed ; 

“ Hd is also the Me within my heart, greater than 
the earth, greater than the sky, greater than all 
worlds^ 

“As ‘fire, the element, after it has entered the 
\nh)rld, while remaining one, becomes many, accord- 
ing to what it burns ; so the one Existence at the 
bottom of all thing's becomes diverse, according to 
that which he penetrates, and he also exists with- 
out, in appearances of- things. * 

‘“He iSj the eternal thinker, whose thoughts are 
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not eternal ; who, although himself but one, satisfies 
the desires of all. The wise, who recognise him 

* in the depth cA their own Me, fternal peace is with 

them, but not with others. \ • 

** In him dots not Shine the sun, nor the moon, 
_nor the stars, nor the lightning, still less this fire. 
When he shines, all 'shines after his^; by bis light 
all things are enlightened. ... • * 

Beyond the world iP the Undeveloped ; beyond 
tEe Undeveloped, there is nothing ; Jhis is the end, 
the limit. 

• “'Hiis Being is concealed in all things, and is not 
visible on the outside, but fhe subtle s^ers perceive 
him by their acute and subtle intelligence. 

“He who has knbwn That which no man can 

f • 

hear, or touch, or taste, or feel ; which has no 
form, which does not pass away,, eternal, without 
begipning, without end, unalterable ; that man is 
•saved from the jaws of death. 

“ The wise man who knows this Being, as bodi- 
less among bodies, as imnfbtable amon^ things 
that change, as omnipresent, this wise man is freed 
from grief. * » 

“But he who is not calm and subdued, whose 
spirit*is not in tranquillity, he will never kijpw this 
Being. * • 

“Who knowii where* he dwells. He to whom 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas are only food,* to whom 
deat^ itself is but an aliment ? ’• 

Thus goes on the reverie of the recluse, on his 
way toward the perfect condition. He has not yet 
* In whom are absorbed the races and generations. * 
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attained it, for he ^thinks ; and immobility is not 
yet established in his. brain. When the five “in- 
struments of knowledge " (the five senses) are inert, * 
when the mind a^^s no longer^ then the man is 
delivered. Then the qualified Brkhmi which is 
himself, enfranchised from mode, change, and illu- 
sion, again' becomes the neut£( BrdhpiS, the abso- 
lute, “whichjis neither cause nor ^effect, nor this 
nor that, nor past nor futur^." For merly„ polluted 
by ignorance^ the man manifested hiniself in dtp- 
pearances. Now “he is as pure water poured 
into pure watpr, remaining the same.” As a wave' 
of the sea, losing its form and its impulse, sinks 
into the sombre depttis of the motionless waters; 
so the man, emptied of the desires and emotions 
'and thoughts which made up his personality, sinks, 
disappears, in the calm, black depths of being. 

This is the same doctrine which the Brahman 
with the golden halo, seated under the palm-trees/ 
unveils to his kneeling disciple, 'and the following 
story,* 'also from tht old Upanishads, may serve 
as a commentary upon my second picture : — 

" Hari ! Om ! In those days lived Svetaketu 
Aruneya. His father Uddalaka said to him : 

' Svetaketu, go now to school, for there is no one 
of our (trace, my beloved, who, not having studied 
the Vedas, is Brahman by race only.' 

“ Having begun his training a^ the age of twelve, 
Svetaketu returned to his father when he was 

f 

* The word Upanishad indicates, according to Max Muller, the 
attitude of the disciple, with hands dasped, and eyes fixed upon his 
mister. 
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twenty^four, having studied the .Vedas, vain, believ- 
ing himself very learned, and j>roud. 

* " His father «aid to him : * S^etaketu, since thou 
art so vain, hast *1400 ever sou^t that instruction 
whereby we learn to •hear what is not audible, 
to see what is invisible, to understand that which 
w incomprehensibly?’ , • 

“‘What is this instruction, my lord*^' the young 
mad askyd. . . 

"*‘The father replied : ‘My dear sqp, as, from'^ 
piece of earth, we know all earth — diversities being 
•but names and arisiifg from language, the truth 
being* that all these things are earyi — likewise, 
my dear son, is that which »we learp . ^ this in- 
struction.’ • ^ 

“ The son said : ‘ Surely these venerable men* 
know it not. For if they had known, why should 
they not have taught it to me ? Instruct me then, 
«ny lord 1 ' 

“ ‘ So be it,' said'the father. 

“ Then, in the forest, the distiple kneels, dasps his 
hands, and remains motionless. The father, seated 
on the ground, holding in his left han'd the^slender 
stem of the lotus, speaks as follows : — 

“ ‘ In the beginning, my dear son, there wgs only 
that which is, that alone arid nothing seconds 

“ ‘ Others say ^that in* the beginning there was 
only that which not, alone ; and that from that 
which is not came forth that which is. 

But how could this be so, my dear son ? How 
could that which* is come forth from that which is 
not ? No ; only that which existed in the begin- 
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ning ; that only, apd nothing second (that is to say, 
since there is something rather than nothing, being 
exists from all eternity). • * 

• “‘And That thqioght : “May J be many 1 May 1 
extend myself ! " And frotfi him came fortlv fire. 

“ ‘ And the fire thought : “ May I become manyl 
May I spread J ’’ And from if came forth water. 

“‘This is .why we see that when.a man is warm, 
he perspires. For water appears upon ,his body 
and it comes^from fire. . , ** 

“ ‘ And the water thought : “ May I become many ! 
May I spread ! ” And froni the water came forth' 
earth, all s<;»lid things, dnd food.’ " 

In the^ fi'\{e subsequent Khandas,* the disciple 
learns that all things are mafde from the union of 
fire, water, and earth. “In these things also man 
has his root. ^‘By means of digested food, this 
scion, the body, is formed and grows. And^ what 
could be Its root except the earth and food ? And 
since earth and food are scions, seek their root. It 
is water. And the Aot of water is fire. And the 
fire is also a scion. And its root is the True One. 

“‘Ytb, airthings have their root and dwelling- 
place, and place of rest in the True One. 

“‘\yhen a man leaves this world, his sp6ech is 
absorbed into his mind, his mind into his breath, 
bis breath into heat, heat^nto th^most elevated of 
beings. . 

‘“And this thing, •this subtle essence, th^ root 
of all — in this, all that exists has its being. It is 
the True. It is the Being; and thou thyself, O 
Svetaketu ! art this Being.' 
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“‘My lord, deign fb instruct me further/ said 
the son. • 

So be it/ fte father answerfd. 

“‘The rivers,- son, flow, slpme to the east, as* 
the Ganges, others to tlfe west, as the-Sindhu. 

“‘They go from the sea to the sea (that is, they 
rise from it as clouds, and return to^it'as ifivers). 
They again become truly the sea. And"' as these 
rivers, when they are ituthe sea, no longer say i 
am this rivet, or I am that river " ; go, my son, all 
creaturfes, when they go forth out of the True, know 
'not that they go forth out of the True.- 

“ ‘ In this thing, this subtle essence, aiythat exists 
has its being." It is the True, 'it is Beirig, g.nd thou 
th5rself, O Svetaketu, art th*^ Being.' , 

“ ‘ My lord, deign to instruct me further/ says 
the son. 

" ‘ So be it,’ replies the father.* 

* “‘A man was carried away from his own 
country by robbers. His eyes being bandaged, he 
was led into a forest, full of "terrors and dangers. 
And not knowing where he was, he began to weep, 
hoping to be delivered from his bonds', “^hen a 
passer-by had pity upon him, cut his bonds, and 
sent hfm back, rejoicing, to his own country.* 

“ ‘ Our country is Being, the king of the'world. 
This body, made of thre^ elements, hre, water, and 
earth, subject to cold and heat, is a forest in which 
we winder. And the bandages \ipon our eyes are 
our desires for many things, real and unreal, our 
wives, our childrfin, our cattle ; and the robbers 

* Here the text has been expanded bj^a commen^tor. ^ 
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who have brought iis into this forest are our actions. 
(The actions of preceding life which have caused 
us transmigration^ instead of the absorption into* 
‘Brahma.) / » ‘ • 

“ ‘Then we-weep, and w^ say : “ f am the«son of 
such a one, I am happy, I am sad, I am foolishj^L 
am wise, F am righteous, I hav^ been born, I die." 
These arfe the bonds which fetter ucf (individuality). 
^Sometimes we meet a maq who knows the M*e of 
brahma, and^whose bonds have been Jbroken. T^e 
has pity on us, and instructs us that we are’not the 
son of such a one, that we are not happy or sad,* 
wise or foc^ish, that we have not been born and do 
not die, jire only That which Is. • 

“‘In this thing, this sybtle ‘essence, all that exists 
has its being. It is the Being, the True, and thou 
thyself, O Sve^ketu ! art this Being.' 

"And Svetaketu understood what his father, said ; 
yes, he understood it. , , • 

"And knowing him who is one, who animates all 
germs, *m whom all* unites and all separates, the 
adorable lord, the dispenser of benefits, Svetaketu 
entere(^yor'ever into peace!’ 

Thif pantheism, which was taught for twd thou- 
sand years, is not the doctrine of an isolated 
thinker or of a school. It describes in philosophic 
language the special vision of the world which, more 
or less clear, has been that of all this race;. To 
understand it, observe the spirit of another human 
variety, and, together with the^ old philosophic 
^oems of the Brahmans, read the Bible. What do 
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you find there 7 It is lyric poetry : angers, despairs, 
enthusiasms, hatreds, violent epaotions, shocks of all 
^nds; all possible feelings of ^e soul, expressed 
in brusque met^phprs and brilliant imagery, in an* 
abrupt^style, in .a simple language, ingapable'of fol- 
lowing the undulations of speculative thought, but 
^&ctly made to ren<J^r an emotion by a cry. ;Now, 
what is the effect upon man of lasting ipd vehement 
emcTtion, Jaut to cause him to fall back upon his own 
tHUughts 7 When he, suffers, when hp hates, he-^s 
occupied altogether with himself ; he perceives him- 
• self as distinct fromthfi exterior world.which causes 
him sdffering. In an emotional soul, th|^ coherent 
Me declares ilself, stands alone ; and wt^ the man 
essays to conceive of -that which stands bShind all 
things, he conceives of it a^so as a Me^ distinct and ’ 
omnipotent. 

With these Brahmans the opposite faculties have 
arrived at opposite results. What do we find in the 
Vedas 7 Poems upon Nature, hymns to the Sun, 
the Rain, the Clouds, Fire, thft Sky, the Earthy the 
Wind, the Storm, the Datvn of Day. No subjective 
personal poetry. Instead of permanenW«N3>otions, 
there is a changeful play of images. The soul is no 
longer a distinct being, but a reflection of nature, 
a changeful reflection of its events which change. 
It becomes the cloud floating in the blue ; it be- 
comes the sun wWch rises in the East. When an 
emotion penetrates the soul, it does but pass through 
it. ■ It does not remain ; it does not develop slowly 
into interior, concentrated passion. It is at once 
projected beyond the man himself, who thus lends 
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to the external world his ever-changing and fleeting 
emotions. If he is joyous, it is the gaiety of Agni, 
sparkling amid the yine branches ; if«he is timorous/ 
<it is the timidity ofr the Auroras ^veiling themselves 
in cloiid, like , blushing girls. In short, inst^ead of 
concentrating himself in one substance — a Me, who 
wills, ^cts, 'bleeds, cries out — ^thp Vedic poet is sc^ 
tered abread^fhrough the world ; hodiffuses himself 
in things, his soul is filled ]vijth the forms, souftds, 
'^ours of nature, and nature is animated with his 
thoughts and desires. ' 

These living and divine forc'es of nature he adores ; " 
but there something* peculiar in his polyfheism. 
Indra, Va^na, Agni,' Surya are souls, elemental 
souls — riot rigidly shut ipto a few fixed attributes, 
^not conceived of as distinct, unchanging personali- 
ties, but varying, floating, capable of reciprocal 
transformations. Thus Aurora is also the Sun, the 
Sun is alsb Fire, Fire is also Lightning, Lightnings 
is Tempest, Tempest is Rain. Varuna becomes 
Agni, Agwi becomes Surya. They all unite, blend, 
mutually interpenetrate. There is no permanence, 
either iw^fee human person, who does not conceive 
of himself as a person, or in the external world, 
which is all change. Nothing remains in the whole 
universe but a whirl of ephemeral thoughts and 
forms, an ever-flowing stream. germ of this 

conception is in the Vedas, but it^is in the old phil- 
osophic poems of 'the Brahmans that it gfows, 
matures, and attains its full development. In read- 
ing these poems, we are stupefied at the discovery 
that the most rooted of our European notions, the 
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idea of the ine-substance,'Aoes not exist for them. To 
understand such a mental condition as this we need 
to recall cert^n«rare and very fugitive moments of 
our own lives. 3v^ry man knoufs those moments • 
of mor]^id dream in wlvich the me seems to melt 
away. One speaks his own name aloud, and it 
seeihs to be a, meanjilgless sound, designating no 
one ; one questiens anxiously, “ Is there ^ny 
selfy* “^What does it^mean, myself?" 

This strange sensation, with us so .transient, 
permanent with them. Their- personality appears 
4o them only as a poidt where visions cross each 
other ; they feel nothing permanent witVln them- 
selves. Everything about them is transient, and 
the doctrine of the universal flow becomes syste- 
matic : “The body comes from food, that is to say, 
from the earth ; it attracts to itself external elements,” 
rejects them and attracts others ; thus*it grows, and 
subsists, in a life made up of changes. That their 
enumerations heap together “water, sky, earth, 
ether, fire, birds, grass, trees, Vorms, motfl^, ants, 
thoughts, abstractions, the Vedas," is due to the 
consideration that all these things blen^? ■^n the 
universal whirl. As these vapours exhaled from 
the soilj the sea, animals, plants — which, just^now’, 
were a part of the soil, th*e sea, the animal, the 
plant — are mingle^i rise, are lighted up in the sky,* 
float, traverse space^ at random, grow cool, fall, and, 
as chapce wills, become once mere soil, sea, plant, 
animal, things thus unite and separate which we 
believe to be distinct. “The priest, having become 
air, becomes smoke ; having become smoke, he^ 
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becomes £og ; having become fog, he becomes cloud, 
and falls in rain. Then he returns into life as corn, 
rice, grass, tree, m^let." • ' 

' Between this vifw and pantheism there is but a 
step ; and thv; step they ta&e in two ways.^ Since 
all forms pass, and do but appear, they are illusory. 
If wertake aw^y qualities and 'modes of being, Wliat 
remains ? Nothing," say the Buddhists, ** Nada; 

^ the world is not ; nothingpe^s is the only reality." 
**'That whichjs" says the orthodox Brahmans ; that 
which is, and of which nothing more can 'be said 
than it is; the that, void oi all quality ; which is' 
neither tf^s nor that, "heither cause nor effect ; in 
short, tl^^ peuter Bi'ihma, indeterminate, unde- 
veloped, “which thinks not, wills not, sees not, 
knows not,” — Being, pure and abstract. On the 
surface of this neuter BrdhmS, which is attained by 
pure thought, ‘is the masculine Brahmd, living, tan- 
gible, having colour. For, after considering the 
one substance which is hidden under the whirl of 
forms, Ahe may consider the power which organises 
and keeps up this whirl. Since all is motion in the 
world, fB^^e' is a power which guides this motion. 
Since the world is not inert like a stone, but living, 
like a> tree,* there is a soul which sustains and 
develops it. This soul is Brahmi, the universal 
germ, “ the living and incarnate Me." Since he is 
living, he has qualities, and is nof the same with the 
neuter BrihmS, of 'which he is only the first ^mani- 
festation. He is Brahma, but Brahma now veiled 

u 

* A favourite metaphor with the Brahmans. Often the world is 
designated the single word, ** the tree.” 
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by the illusory Maya,* Brahma subjected to time. 
'' There are two forms of Brahma : he who knows 
time, and he who knows not tints: he who knows 
time has parts. • * l^inie mature»»and dissolves all ’ 
beings ip the great Me, the living souk; but lie who 
knows in what time itself is absorbed, he compre- 
hends the Vedas." , * • ’ *. 

We must conceive, then, in the begiimidg and at 
the foot of all things, tho absolute Being, pure and 
void, which {S at the Ijottom of all ^rms and ill 
germs. • Developing itself outward, it is subjected 
*to Maya, illusion. “ Like a spider ^wrapped in 
threads*drawn from her own* substance. It assumes 
qualities coming from itself,"* and its^^rst projec- 
tion is the living Brahmd, ihe soul, or subtle and 
universal idea, “which acts within the world and 
diversifies it. This soul is neither mple nor female, 
yet neither is it neutei;." This it is, which, “be- 
<9oming this and that," takes millions of ephemeral 
forms, all emerging from itself, all falling back into 
it ; itself fugitive, like ail this visible universe, and 
condemned, after these myriads of millions of cen- 
turies which to Brahma are as a day, to be absorbed 
in the neuter Being “which has neither shadows, 
nor body, nor colour." • 

Let it be conceived that tHe world is an imtnense 
tree, solidly rooted in tile ground. Whence do* 
they come, these innumerable leaves that rustle in 
the wind, that glisten in the lighf, these widespread 
branches, this delicious fruit, this solid column of a 
trunk, ever growing stronger, all this lustrous and 
perfumed vegetation ? They come from a primitive* 
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germ, now diffusej}, but stiK vital and active, alike 
in the deep, dark roots and in the impalpable dust 
which gives the petal of the flower its colour an<f 
' smoothness. Batjs, leaves, flow^rf,. cells, all change 
— ^they die and are renewed, like everythitig in the 
world. But the primitive force which reared the 
tree Subsists /Jirough all th^^ deaths and birfKs ; 
gives thdir ^orm and their order ^o the ever new 
and fleeting elements. Whence, then, does it c6me, 
this active f^rce which is )ike the Hying Brahlhi 
that animates the universe ? From the soil, the 
inert ground^ of which one day a portion became' 
organic, ^his soil is' the image of the jmmitive 
BrihmS^jEj^m it all proceeds; to it all returns; 
and when, after centuries, the force which sustains 
the tree shall be exhausted, changes ceasing, de- 
velopment being arrested, the tree will return to 
the earth, and again all will be motionless.., 

''At th'is moment, thou art 9 woman^ a man, u 
child, a young girl, an old man leaning upon a staff ; 
thou ait born with'’ thy face turned on all sides. 
Thou art the blue honey-bee, the red-eyed green 
parrot ;‘Ttiou art the thunder-cloud, the seasons; 
thou art the seas. Thou art without beginning, 
being, infinite, thou of whom all worlds are born. 
But afs the flowing rivers which go toward the 
'ocean are a*bsorbed and 'swallo'wed up in it, losing 
their names and their forms, so .the sun and moon, 
the Kshatriyas afid- Brahmans, mosquitos^ bees, 
flamingos, the devas, Vishnu, Siva, and time itself 
in which lives the second BrahnM, will be absorbed 
‘in the inconceivable existence, and their names and 
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their forms will.be n5 more.*' *And in reality, at 
this moment they are not, these forms; they are 
*only appearaniSes. Brahma, regarding himself in 
the mirror of tinfe and of illusion perceives himself 
as multiple and'mutabll, but in reality there is only 
that which is. 

This is no mere theory, no scholastic* thesis, no 
philosophy framed by idle speculation* but an 
active, practical, deeply-rooted belief, elaborated • 
by* solitary apd conceijtrated meditatjbn. Thrown 
back Upon himself, absorbed in reflection, the 
'Brahman no longer distinguishes the r^al world 
from t&at of his dreams, and sees it doating to 
and fro like* a vapour. Hence tha tie which 
attaches him to this world* has no strength. How ^ 
can a man love that which is known to be unreal? 
Why seek to grasp what must inevitably slip from 
the hand ? . * 

• “ O holy one ! what profits it to be happy in 
this vile and fragile body, an accumulation of bones 
and blood and skin, of nerves, marrow, flesh, tears ? 
What profits it to be happy in this body, which is 
assailed by hatred, covetousness, envy, 'deception, 
fear, anguish, jealousy, the separation from friends, 
hunger* thirst, old age, death, disease, suffering ? 
And we see that all is perishable, flies and 'moths 
and other insect:*, grass* and trees, which grow* 
up and decay. L 0 ok back toward those who are 
no more ; look forward to tlfose who as yet are 
not Men ripen like grain, they perish ; and, like 
grain, they spring* up anew. There have been^ 
powerful men, strong to draw the bow, (hiefs of 
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the people, Sudyama, Asvipati, Sasabindu, and 
kings, who, with their families about them, have 
abandoned their great felicity, and ‘gone forth out* 
of this life : and what has becomd of them ? The 

c ' r . 

great oceans dry up, the mountaiifs fall, the polar 
star changes its place, the earth will be submerged, 
the gods al^ will pass away. In 'a world like 
this, why desire to be happy ? Oh, bend toward 
'' me I In this world 1 languish, as a frog in a 
drywelir’ ^ 

Thus the King Krihadhfata bewailed himself, 
who, cutting* off the root of desire in his heart, ' 
had taken refuge in the forest. For a thousand 
years he* remained there, with lifted arms, look- 
, ing at the sun, motionless like his brethren, the 
gymnosophists, who sit solitary in the Indian 
jungles. For to immobility all Hindu philosophy 
practically leads, illusion being recognised as 
such, what is more natural than a wish to escape 
from it,? And how, succeed in doing this, unless 
by 'destroying in one's self all that makes part of 
this illusive and fugitive world, namely, desire, will, 
sensation f Meditation has made a void writhin 
the Soul ; there remains to him no further motive 
of action ; he understands that nothing is worth 
the trouble^of a motion, and that he himself does 
not exist; he seats himself upron his heels and 
meditates. • 

Upon what does “he meditate ? Upon Brahmi. 
The knowledge of Brahmd is enfranchisement. 
(The Brahma who is one's self,*and who perceives 
^jhimself cto be diverse and mutable by the very 
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fact that he recognises himself, as Brahma, turns 
away from the magic mirror of Maya. Let us 
•repeat “I am Brahma," “for he who knows that 
he is Brahma^ *is, one with N^m who is One." 
Beyonct the misty veil bf appearances, let us strive 
to behold Him who is: immediately all barriers 
of'^ur limited being falling, we becpme* ag^tjn the 
eternal and in^nite, returning finally 'into that 
whSnce jve came forth. It is a singular fact that* 
fidte, for tl\e first and possibly for the last time, 
the hitman being attaches Salvation, not to acts, 

' not to faith, not to emotions, not t© c^emonies, 
but to knowledge. * 

“Those whose conduct i# good, ^jho» read the 
Vedas and perform the sacrifices, will ascend after 
death to the abode of the devas, but the fruit of* 
their good works being consumed, they return into 
this world, for they are without knowledge. They 
^re born in new forms, they have will and power 
and sensation, they live again. This is the worst 
suffering, and can only be escaped by 'Becoming 
absorbed into the unconsciousness and inertia of 
pure Being. The man who sees a difference be- 
tween Brahma and the world goes from change 
to change, from death to death." That is do say, 
he will for ever be reborn. . * . 

That a man may entef* into calm, Ite must hold 
his breath, fix hie attention, destroy his senses, 
cease* from speaking. He pfb^ses his palate with 
the tip of the tongue, breathes slowly, looks fixedly 
at a point in space, and thought ceases, conscious- 
ness is abolished, the feeling of personality vanishes. 
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“ We shall cease tq feel pleasure and pain, having 
attained immobility and solitude." The human 
existence, recognising itself as the absolute Being,* 
is rid of time an(^ space, of qufnber, limit, and 
quality. "As fa spider risiAg by means of,its own 
thread gains the open space, so he who meditates 
rises by iheans of the syllaHlp OM, and gains*^n* 
dependen'ce.*^ "That which is ^thout thought, 

» though situated at the heact .of all thought ; * that 
which is hid, 'though at the fpundation.of all thidgs 
— let a man plunge hi^ soul into this, and hi6 being 
will go f^rth* free from its bonds.” Thought smd * 
will being abolished, the whole phantasmagoria of 
Maya disappi;‘^s : “ We become like a fire without 
smoke, *br like a traveKer, who, having left the 
' carriage which brought him, watches the revolution 
of its wheels." " Grief can no longer live in us ; he 
who knows Brahma' is for ever consoled.” . That 
is to say, we comprehend that we are npthing but? 
a spark of the one absolute Being ; henceforward, 
what suflering could reach us ? " We no longer 
say : this body is myself, I am such a person ; but 
/ ant Brahmay I am the world." " Pure, unde- 
veloped, tranquil, unbreathing, bodiless, eternal, 
immutable, imperishable, firm, passionless, unborn, 
indepefldent,” I have forever entered into peace, 
for I have thrown off conscious* existence. Such 
is the supreme felicity, reserved for the adepts 
of the mysterious ‘doctrine celebrated’ by the 
Upanishads with a solemnity of language which 
gives an idea of the fervour, the enthusiasm, the 

, c \ Spinoia. 
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tremor of restrained hope wherewith the Brahman 
is thrilled, as he looks forw^fd'to that day of de- 
liverance after (Which he will nfver again say Me, 
of himself. “JJe^who, knowi{|^ the Vedas and 
having repeated them (kiily in a consecrated place, 
having made no creature suffer, concentrates his 
thdhghts upon the ‘Existence, an^ is* absorbed 
therein, attains the world of BrihmSI, and returns 
noteore,; no, he returns^no more'' , 

* thought, cast into a metaphysical vertigo andrby 
its own effort abolishing itself, and tl^e annihilation 
of the will, are inteirectual and moral ^fleets of 
the Br^manic philosophy. vWe see this philosophy 
emerge fron> a primitive tendency manifested far 
back in the Vedic age, and unroll the Series of 
these results. That they are inevitable appears* 
clear, when we observe that elsewhere the same 
causq? have produced the same effects. We can- 
not consider nations — for the case of India is 
unique — but we may individuals, for it is surely 
legitimate to compare the average soul^bf a jrace 
with some individual soul,* observing in both the 
same structure and the same ties. We have had 
Hindu minds in Europe. In England, where man 
is so T^aliant and so active, where personality is so 
strong and stable, where *pQetry is so subjective, ^ 
where religion is a. moneftheism so Hebraic, Shelley 
was almost such. , Critics have long since noted in 
him facilities analogous to thdte which wove the 
Vedic myths. No poetry is more impersonal, no 
sympathetic imagination more capable of repro- , 
ducing the elemental sensations of elemental bein^ 
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— the gladness of the earth «revolving in the light 
of space, with its gircjle of seas and continents, its 
forests, its clouds,, its humid blue atmosphere ; the' 
peace of the splendid cloud floating in the warm 
ether, then laughing in the thunder and falling in 
the rain, mother of future harvests ; the ecstasy of 
the lark, irxtoxipated with the ‘sight of .the lumiifbus 
plains, quiv^Hng with joy, throbbing invisible in 
space, „ . ” 

“ Like an unbodied joy whose race has just begun,” 

and the t^id, affection of the fragile plant dream- 
ing of its luture buds, t Shelley became earth with 
the earth„a flower with the flower, a brook with 
the bro(Jk, a^ his poetry is a changeful reflection 
of changeful nature. He was destitute of that 
durable emotion on which personality is founded ; 
the sensation of the Me, with him, was reduced to 
its minimum. He is always., speaking of that* 
ecstasy in which the observer becomes one with 
the pbjeft contemplated. His soul is not distinct, 
isolated in nature, but is all scattered through it. 
Hence, all ci^tural objects appear to him to be 
alive and to have a soul ; to be capable of sensa- 
tions ; ^nd, moreover, to be constantly in ihotion, 
ever changing, always undergoing transformation. 
The sensation of Life — of Life at the same time 
one and multiple — this 'is what his poetry ex- 
presses. He recognises a soul of the \iniverse, 
a soul of which we are the thoughts, into which 
death absorbs us, which quivefs in the worm 
dhd in the star; a soul of which nature is the 
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mystic garment, hidden under ^ the things which 
are seen, and, at rare moments, shining through 
*beautiful and noble forms, as a«pale flame within 
a vase of translucent alabaster, •j.et a man re-read 

Prometheus Unbound^ ' where all beings lihite in 
chorus, and especially that marvellous dialogue of 
the*Earth and the hfoon, and let lym Say *jf the 
poet were not ^intoxicated with thSt ‘Universal, 
eteihally^upspringing Ji(,e which circulates through 
a*ll*things ; if he were not transported Jjy the vision 
of the* living Brahmd displayed in* sound^ and 
perfumes, and colours.* Beyond this, SheWfey never 
went. *He never perceived the neuter Brahma, 
motionless, without qualities. • Of the^two* stages of 
Hindu intelligence and feeding, he passed through 
the first only. He knew the dream, the gaiety, 
the ecstasy of the Vedic poets ; he never attained 
to the, inertia of the gymnosophists. A pantheist 
he was, but with a«/joyous pantheism, and he re- 
mained valiant and sound. 

Amiel is a case more nearly complete, ^e pene- 
trated beneath the living Brahmf, he became be- 
numbed with the torpidity of the “ eftiranchised ” 
Brahman, and his aptitude for reverie and specula- 
tion, the paralysis of his will, had exactlj^ their 
point of .departure in the plastic faculty which we 
have noted as the.origin *of the Hindil pantheism.* 
"My mind," he sjiys, "is the empty frame of a 
thousand* effaced images. It tsVithout substance, 
being now form only. To return into the body 
has always appealed to me singular, an arbitrary 
and conventional thing. I appear to myself as a' 
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receptacle of phenomena, as« subject \nthout fixed 
individuality, and hence, resigning myself only with 
an effort to the rdle of an individusd, the inhabitant 
of a certain city, ip, a certain country*” 

FroCn this (habitual senfetion of seeing in the 
universe only a misty dream wherein appe2U’ances 
come/ and gq^ the distance Is short, to pessitlKsm 
and immobility. Hindu inertia,' Hindu pessimism, 
Hindu pantheism, these tjirpe stages, o^ the *Will, 
of«the emotional nature, and of the intellect, AmiSl 
traver.-ed. H*e recognises himself as akin* to the 
Brahmans : V This mental phantasmagoria lulls me 
as it does the Indian# yogi; to me, everything is 
smoke, iUusion, vapour, even my own existence. 
I attactf so U?tle importance to all phenomena that 
they pass over me like gleams of light, and are 
gone without leaving a trace. Meditation is like 
opium; it intoxicates, and reduces to transparent 
vapour the mountains and a\| that is.” T^his if 
the hallucination of the solitary Brahman, who, 
concentfciting his thought, sees the procession of 
the worlds rising like a mist, for thousands of 
centuries, <qut of the empty darkness of being. 
Amiel's reverie embraces the whole world. E^ch 
civilisation,” he says, “is like a thousand years' 
dream; in which heaven and earth, nature and 
'history, appkar in a phantasmiQ light, performing 
a drama invented by the hallupinated soul." He 
seems to himself ho longer a solid substance ; he 
melts, and becomes a vapour like everything else. 
“I am fluid as a phantom. Which is seen, but 
'cannot be grasped. 1 resemble a man to the same 
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extent that the mane$ of Achilles, the shade of 
Creusa, were like human beings. Without having 
died, 1 am a ^ost. Others appear to me as a 
dream; 1 am a*d|'eam to others." Such is the 
strange ^nsatidn whiclf, repeated upon successive 
generations, has produced not only Hindu philo- 
sopffy, but many of^^he characteristics bf fjindu 
civilisation. Observe that there is not*a f&ct noted 
in these tpro volumes qf ^miel’s “ Confessions," not 
a* detail of real life. Naturally, when one is de- 
voted to the contemplation *of the* infinit/f and 
occupies himself with the absolute, how s’*fould he 
be interested in the accidental and the limited ? 
When the whole world seems a vapoury illusion, 
why should a man care to study it, in tbb view 
of finding for himself the best place there ? The 
solid foundation upon which we rest our seventy 
years pf human life disappears all at once, and 
the individual, losing his interest in the ’real and 
visible world, loses also his hold upon it. 

This is the case in India. *With the 'exception 
of philosophy and astrononiy, which treat of what 
is eternal, the Hindus have had no scietvees. They 
have not had, as the Greeks had, the curiosity 
to seek* out the laws which govern facts ^ they 
have not .enlightened their o‘bs 9 ure vision of fiature. 
Certain of the Upanishads seem written by chil-* 
dren or insane persons. Dogs and flamingos con- 
verse andrphilosophise. There is no history. This 
abundant literature is all reverie* and metaphysics. 
Not a date, not afl anecdote, not a serious gene- 
alogy. Almost all that we know of the greatest’ 
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religious event of Asia reSiches us through th6 
accounts given by Chinese pilgrims. Of Buddhism 
we are told neither when it begins, nor how and 
when it disappe^tcs from India. *• But what more 
foolish than do study sofSial conditions,, civilisa- 
tions, the history of mankind, if mankind, society, 
civilijSatio'n, are, as Amiel skys, only dreams^pro- 
jected by the soul, only waves risjing for ah instant 
on the surface of Brahma I As a mattf r of "fact, 
there is here no effort at socidl organisation," no 
precise grouping in ‘states or nations, no‘ consti- 
tution ^finite and secure. Once Brahmanism is 
established, and the philosophic dream be^n, there 
is no resistance to attacks from without. Her civil, 
milita^, and political organisation being rudimen- 
tary, India, incapable of definite form, is gelatinous, 
so to speak; vague, incoherent, powerless, at the 
mercy of the first aggressive comer, Musalqian or 
English, what does it matter lo her, provided only 
she is left to her dream of that which is durable, 
that whiiSi truly *j,‘a knowledge of which enfran- 
chises from sorrow ; ‘ provided only that she is 
permitted db intoxicate herself with Being, in the 
repetition of the syllable OM which gives peace ! 

^ ‘ December 2. 

• • 

" This motning I return to the river bank. To 
understand Brahmanic India, ;no spectacle is so 
useful as a sight* of this people in their out-of- 
door life on the hank of the sacred Ganges. Here 
they pray, they loiter, they Converse, they eat, 

'‘they fall asleep,* they die. Upon litters the sick 
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and the dying lie extended, some of them brought 
from great distances to end here. Even the form 
(hat was once a living being is> destroyed in the 
presence of the.*riyer ; for hera.^ is the place of 
crematiop. There are the funeral piles, and near 
them the unconcerned crowd continues splashing 
in tfte river, praying’ drawing watec, pdrforpiing 
its ablutions. A few steps distant frbn? the sad 
spot! meq turn their , h^cks to it, and dry them- 
selves calmly, sittiqg in the sun. Like a naj^ural 
and familiar occunjence, the dissolution j»t the 
individual goes on amid the general life uf which 
it is buf an incident. There is nothing frightful 
about it. Certainly, to the 'Hindu, the* Me has 
not that strength of coherence which makes us 
believe in its inevitable permanency, which gives 
to us will to live, and will not let us think without 
horror, of annihilation. Aftei a body has been 
hvirned, the relatives do not weep, but sing: “Is 
it not folly to wish anything lasting in man ? Is 
he not fleeting as a bubble oh the water, frail as 
the stem of a flower ? Earth, ocean, and the gods 
must perish. Why, then, should not,, the world 
of men, evanescent as foam, be seized by uni\iersal 
death, sftid perish also ?" ' ^ 

I watcjied it take place,* t^is disappearsaice of 
a human form. .A Br^man presides over the* 
cremations, enscoi\ced in a dark rectangular niche 
at the top of a sma^ square tower, impassive, a cap 
on his head, the meagreness oi his body visible 
through his yello'>^ garment. At the foot of the 
tower are heaps of wood, and here and there, as* 
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if thrown down c^elessly, ftgbtly strapped in pink 
or purple coverings, secured within four green 
bamboos, lie rigidr figures. Two fives are burning 
on one the corp^ is still intac|, (he limbs secured 
with dbrds asnf trussed foi* the spit ; the qther pile 
has just ceased blazing, and tiny rose-coloured 
flamoS are quivering over tt^e ashes and charred 
wood add ' calcined bones. Tjj^en the ‘horrible 
heap is thrown into the Qapges, and floats slowly 
aWay on the tranquil current.-^ The. brown sfam 
broadfci^s, then disajfpears, pn* the smooth ‘surface 
of the Heavy water. All around there is a vague 
dazzle of colour in a mist of light, a confused 
rustling, hnd (he spleAdid flight of screaming birds. 

Every day this scene te repeated. There is noisy 
music of gongs when an old man is burned ; but 
if the person is very young there is wailing, and 
a mourning processron walks round the pyre> 
Between the palaces which brown thf ghats, tht 
flights of stairs ascend — broad at the water’s edge, 
and gromng narrower till they vanish under dark 
doorways. On the steps, women, statuesque in 
their blue draperies, very upright, support grandly 
with* lifted arms the vessels full of river water, tfie 
heavy* copper jars that they carry on their Iv*'*'^® 1 
Others* carr^ baskets full of white flowers, and 
‘place them m front of tranquil cows. 

I make my way upward through narrow lanes, 
full of white light,* where the shadows are sharply 
outlined on the ’pavements. On the walls blue 
^elephants are marching up, loaded with gods. At 
the corners of thef,houses are altars or little temples. 
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where the ceremonial Iflowers a^e in heaps before 
grotesque images. Through* windows somewhat 
6f the indoor Kfe can be seen f always the same 
low square rooms with their ran^ of colonnette ; 
dark courtyards,’ sculptured walls. Afound us there 
are more and more monsters and chapels, crowded 
and heaped cme upoh another; there is**ah.orgy 
of sacrdd figures^ shrines, altars, in Hie’ tortuous 
lan^ Tlje white eyebnlls of gods gleam in the " 
shadow, their, multiplied arms writhe, their mraths 
grimacd frightfully.') Tjiis one is Mahakal ^r the 
Great Fate ; this is the god Bhairbnath, chief 
policeman, who keeps order in ‘ Benares, and his 
club is also a divinity, represented^ by* a stone 
covered with a mask; this is the genius of the 
planet Saturn, whose silver head emerges from a 
platform; this is Anupurna, "the good goddess,” 
who feeds all her worshippers ;* and here, as every- 
where else, is the ’’son of Siva, the astonishing 
Ganesa, seated, his legs crossed, his stout waist 
girt with the Brahman’s sacred cord, and his red 
elephant’s trunk lying on the ground in volumi- 
nous folds ; while, at the feet of the hhge clumsy 
divinity, is the tiny mouse, bridlpd and sad&led, 
whirh serves him as a courser. Across gradngs I 
catch a rapid glimpse of a Brahman seated on the - 
ground before the "idol ^ose guardian he is, his 
eyes fixed, his meagre limbs motionless. In dark 
com.ers sacred'^ wells, into which the crowd 
throw flowers — ^the well of Fate,' that of Science, 
that of Mankarnika. t 

As we advance, it is with difficijUty^that we force^ 
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our way through^ the croufd. The narrow lanes 
are made still narrower by projecting stalls where 
there are masses^* of rosaries and <> statuettes, and^ > 
especially, great yellow heaps of jasmine. The air 
is thick with the odour fro& all the'se people, these 
flowers, and these wells of stagnant water; we 
make'odlr way> onward through the noise of pr/yers, 
confused,^ elbowed, crowded, carried by tHe multi> 
tude, pushed against by^ ^ hundred ^icreahiing 
beggars; and always there are^--6ws of idols, hnd 
chapels^. whose porches are ^guarded by motionless 
fakirs. Finally an odour more nauseating, (of fetid 
mud as from a cow-yatd, together with decomposed 
flowers, annopnees the great temple of Siva. Here 
is its gilded dome, here ‘are its towers, not isolated 
in an open space, but crowded close by houses, 
encroached upon by shops, rising in the very heart 
of these lanes. This is the centre of the .Hindu 
ant-hill ; and, like an ant-hill,*!! is in feverish, dis- 
orderly agitation, fhere is no common action on 
the part of this multitude ; each is going his own 
way, regardless of every one else. Old women 
of Brahimmic race, white-faced, in their white 
drapbries, tootl^ess, stumbling, muttering, go by 
like sleep-walkers ; with hysterical gestures. ^ 
throw 'flowers upon ihe ground, or sprinkle it with 
Ganges water. In the presence of all this multi- 
tude,, priests, with sanctimonious air, sit drowsing 
in the sun, at the' entrance ofothe temple. There 
are men running 'rapidly around two trees; there 
*are others calling upon Siva, '^and striking bells 
hung in .a row Ifefore his sanctuaries. There are 
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files of trembling oldT Brahmuis, grey>haired and 
ill-shaven, who, leaning against each other, advance 
.Vith difficulty ;* there are mendicants with white 
skin, of a wan twlyte, entirely •white hair, and a 
sort of qpllar of greyisti beard Mdhy faces quite 
European catch your eye for a moment, then are 
lost 'in the crowd. ,*You recognise* vei^f rapidly 
the felldw-Aryan^ the man of our ov^n 'race, but 
bru^lised or enfeebled in mind by successive 
m'Casions, by tyfi^viies, by the burning clinAte, 
by cedturies of suij^er^ng. The look is «trange, 
fevered, or idiotic. There is an aii* of insanity 
everywhere. * • 

Within the temple, on the bla^ck pavement, 
slippery with mud and tHe crushed flowers, this 
eddy of the human tide carries us at random, 
under colonnades, past infected wells, where men, 
leaning over, are anxiously seeking to .see their 
l>wn image, in the water ; past a colossal statue of 
a bull in red stone, into a sacrq4 cow-house, where 
the animals, their mouths ffifled with flowers, their 
eyes shut, regally accept the worship of the insane 
multitude; and, suddenly, a shiver of terror — I 
have brushed against an indescr^able obje&t, a 
r«oV/»H^ creature of uniforn\ grey colour, r^id as 
stone — a •fakir, covered with ashes, who seems to > 
be dead, and does ^ot even start at tiie collision ; 
and now, hustled by the crowd, suffocated, terrified, 

I find myself, without any idea Iiow, again among 
the little lanes wh^e the flowerl are sold. From 
here I see the human wave flowing slow, a dense • 
■crowd around the pagoda. The portico is»guarded^ 
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by mendicant Brahmans, old bald-heads nodding 
with stupor. Above .them, the painted image of 
the lord of Benares, the ascetic god, Siva, who ’ ^ 
creates and destroys, emblem of the Power which 
reproduces all beings, and, from millions o( deaths, 
calls forth millions of lives. 


. December 3. 

After a few days passed ip this Hindu urorld/the 
mini, begins to be filled with {iindu impressions.' 
To-day,^^in leaving the temgle,, of Siva, it seemed 
to me that, under these diverse images, I begin to 
make out a fundahiental idea, as, in the different 
notes of a musical irikrument, you recognise the 
same timbre. 

Observe this vase of Benares brass. You admire 
the lustre of the metal, the fineness of the chasing ; 
but these, are only peculiarities of brass „ vases. 
Observe another characteristic more interesting,' 
because very general : what does all this chasing 
represent* V At first sight, you scarcely know ; it 
seems only a confusion of lines, curving, interlaced, 
entangled by chance. By degrees, vague forms 
are discernible— gods, genii, fish, dogs, gazelles, 
flowerj, grass ; not grouped after any desigiji^but 

3 thrown together, pil^d one over another in a con- 
' fused living heap, like the slimy mass brought up 

in a net, where, amid the seaweed, you can discern 
claws that move, scales that glitter, and th& twisting 
and writhing of soft creatures. So, every one of 

4 these chasings is endlessly complicated ; these gods 

have th^ir six arips; these plants extend in every 
• <. •* 
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direction with stems and leaves these flowers are 
entwined and twisted into eaeh other. In short, 
Nothing is simple; everything iS multiple, tufty, 
and this complexity, for want *ef leading lines, 
remains irregular. 

Accumulated number, without order or propor* 
lion, is the characteristic to be disco7ere(i'’h^e at 
evei^ moment : in. this inundation of divinities who 
overflow their temples and fill all the streets with 
their multitude ; ftt .this ant-hill of men of evSry 
colour ’and caste, which rustles in the morning 
on the river bank ; in this human wav6 which just 
now swept around the images of Siva ; in this con- 
fusion of chapels, altars, sacred wells, statues of 
animals; not forming simple, geometrical figures, — 
as in ancient Egypt, where avenues of sphinxes, 
ending in pyramidal pylons, gave access to rec- 
tangular courts, — but* scattered at random, in 
tortuous lanes, amid shops and houses. This 
characteristic appears, again, in the strange archi- 
tectural constructions, where stone grows out of 
stone, as a leaf out of a leaf; and torsos, heads, 
arms, legs of gods innumerable, bodies tif quadru- 
peds and of snakes abound, crushing each other, 
^«ing_in a confused pyrapid of living forms. 
Spontaneously, owing to a special construction of 
the Hindu mind, things appear to these people 
as infinitely complex. While the Greek was espe- 
cially sensible of the correct and the well-ordered, 
the Hindu perceives chiefly the multitudinous and 
the diverse. External nature does not seem to 
him a harmonious and limited whde, but 
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rather an immense vegetatioii, with ever-increasing 
branches, an inextricable network of offshoots, all 
growing vigorousl;^ and unrestrained. 

To understand jthe Hindu point 6f view, contrast 
it with' our theistic positfon. These people of 
India never- conceived of an intelligent and moral 
architect of the universe, wHp made man in* his 
own image, ^ by intelligence and reason, sovereign 
of the creation which, in perfect order, in classes 
and*species and genera, lay beJa^ hiip. They lid 
not feel themselves Separat,ed^' from creatiob, but 
brothers of ail living things, making part of Nature, 
born of her, and* yefc oppressed a/id crushed by 
her grandeur pnd multiplicity. They fix no date 
of six \housand years 'ago for the beginning of 
things. Consider those gigantic poems, those end- 
less enumerations, those prodigious accumulations 
of figure^ those myriads of millions of centuries, 
those frantic metaphors prolonged beyond all pos' 
sibility of the mine's following them, by which 
Hindu aufhors strive to figure the immensity of the 
universe, the infinity of space and time ; and you 
will percehe that they have had, carried almost 
to vdrtigo, the sensation of the illimitable ; not an 
abstratt, mathematical infinity, which cari ^ ex-, 
pressed by a symbol, but the living illimitable, 
wherein grow, unite, contend,'* all forms and all 
forces, and to symbolise which all their work, in 
its extravagance and disorder, eaims. * 

The present rdligion of India is a Hindu work, 
as complicated, irregular, and multitudinous as a 
pagoda-roof or the chasb»6 ^ ®^nares vase. It 
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was developed out •of Brahmanism, as leaves, 
flowers, seed, grow out of a Haight and simple 
•stem. First, say the old Brahmens, there is one ; 
*then he becomes three ; then then seven, then 
nine ; then they sily he is eleven, and a hundred 
and ten,* and a thousand and twenty. It is these 
thoflsand and twenty aforms of Being^ tha^isio say, 
the infinite variety of tliese forms, whipl^ Hinduism 
adores. As they are of every kind, vague and 
^iiwerse, so the religion will be diverse and vague. 
Its sects, its rites, its •divinities, its* doctrines are 
innumerable. It is^iifipossible to grasp it, to dis- 
cover its dogmas and fundamental articles of faith, 
to disentangle its great general outlines. There is 
everything in Hinduism. • Take all the beliefs of 
the human race, all the religious observances 
which express these beliefs, Christianity, I slam- 
ism, Buddhism, ancient polytheism, fetichism; the 
.worship of the forces of nature, the worship 
of ancestors, of demons, of the sparrow-hawk, 
of animals ; plunge all this* into a philosophic 
pantheism, and you will* have that extraordinary 
whole, made up of contradictions 'and incohe- 
rences, which is called Hinduism. . 

The ‘Brahman who, concentrating his ^lought, 
strives to lose himself in Brahma : this inert fakir 
who, with arms stretched for years toward the sky, 
aspires to the paradise of Siva ; this rajah who, in 
honour of Vishnu,* the charitat>le god, devotes three 
hundred rupees daily for the support of the poor ; 
this Saktist, who plunges into mystic orgies ; this 
Sudra, kneeling before a rounc^ stone — these alf 
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are members of the great religious community of 
India. Between <the different sects there is no 
profound separatv^n.' The worshipper of Siva call? 
the worshipper of ^Vishnu a brotiver. Not that he 
sees in<Vishnii a second divinity, equal or inferior 
to Siva, but that he considers Vishnu as also mani- 
festiog ^va, as himself coni^ained ip Siva. Each 
god is so ied in his forms and his attributes that, 
in certain forms and certain attributes common to 
all, they all meet and blend. Siva, who is lord, of 
death, is also lord of , life. He is love, and terror ; 
harmful, and benignant ; he is the great ascetic ; 
he is a scholar apd a philosopher ; ahe is moun- 
taineer, merry and wild ; a Bacchus, drunken and 
dancin/{, followed by a trpop of intoxicated buffoons. 
His images express the diversity of these attributes ; 
he has five faces, six arms, three eyes, a thousand 
and eight names. Hence, his cult is within the 
reach of 'all. The Hindu professor who was my 
guide yesterday in the University bore 6n his fore- 
head the ..three hoi izontal lines of the Sivaists. 
Probably he adores in Sfva, “ the producer and the 
destroyer ” > that is to say, the eternal activity of 
Beinj^ whiw, unfolding itself with this double 
rhythm, organising and dissolving all beings, may 
be simply a supreme God, personal and enJative. 
On the other hand, when the black worshipper 
expels demons by covering his cabin with the 
excrement with v^hich Siva’s bull *has furnished 
him ; when he spi^nkles the stone which symbolises 
the god ; when he rings a bell to awaken it ; when 
*he dresses this stone; when he covers it with 
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food, — with cream,* with curry, with rice, with 
cakes, — when he deluges it ^ith perfumes, he 

• practises only, the savage chit, of the stone and 

• the bull. , 

Nor have they ‘any* system *df morals, .anterior 
to religion and of higher range, that is present 
to ^ide in ^ny onQ direction the mas% of beliefs 
and ceremonials. The orgies of cdt^ain sects and 
the self-torture* of the fakirs are tw6 forms of 

• tbe culf of Siva, it •matters not that they are* 

mutually c&ntradictory ; the series, of sacred texts 
extends over a period of time so long, they were 
composed aj periods so different *in the social 
development, they form h mass so enormous, 
that they authorise all morals and all ^dogmas, 
and the religion of each sect forms a sjstem 
as vague, as inconsistent, as the Hindu religion in 
its entire mass. . 

ir 

. For instance, wjiat is Vishnuism ? • Originally, 
Vishnu is “the preserver." Between Siva who 
organises and Siva who dissolves there is a space 
for a power that suppofts* This plant, which has 
sprung out of the soil, will presently return into 
the soil; meanwhile, by the effect 6f an interior 
force,. it lives and retains its form. This* force, 
whte^i thus sustains the .entire world, i^ Vishnu, 
whose ordinary sjmbol js veiy appropriately a tre€. 
Becoming popular, the abstraction becomes also a 
distinct being, a ‘personal divinity, without whose 
aid the world wohld perish ; hence, a divinity who 
is charitable and.kind, and, in ten successive incar- 
nations, — as a fish, a tortoise, a wild boar, a lion,* 
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a dwarf, Rama, Krishna, Buddha, — ^has come into 
the world for its ^Ivation. 

Thus multiplied ahd developed,^ Vishnu disap-, 
pears, as a stem is concealed by jts own vegeta-*^ 
tion; apd nothin'/ further .is seen‘.of him but his 
incarnations. Ywo of these, Rama and Krishna, 
are especially popular, and tlfje cult and doctnnes 
of thelir worshippers go on changing anti multi- 
plying, extending their ramifications through 4he 
' centuries. Sects produce c/iher sects ; and, aroupdt 
the central steip, such a mas;: of them have budded 
forth that only this confused, mass can be per- 
ceived. In the eleventh century, in thectwelfth 
and thirteenth, twice iil the fifteenth, again in the 
sixteenl^ and «eighteenth, and once more, very 
recently, religious leaders have arisen who have 
added to the extension of Vishnuism. Some of 


these teachers, pantheists, recognise only one sub- 
stance in divers manifestations,; others distiriguish , 
two irreducible principles. Madhava accepts all 
the gods, but subordinates them to Vishnu, who 
alone is immortal. Sojne do not concern them- 
selves with ipetaphysical speculations. They make 
no address tb the intellect; they appeal only to 
the hlart. One thing only is important, faith in 
Krishnaf,^ who has loved, mankind ; and, witlWhis, 
goodwill and love 'to opr brethren, all living 
creature^. Besides these teachers, who are the 
greatest, there is an ^infinity of ‘others. As soon 
as, amid the suffering multitude, there stands bp 
a man as a. messenger of God, he finds disciples; 

* a sect gathers around him. Meanwhile legends 
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grow and multiply ; 9 thousand rude images trans- 
late to the ignorant masses the ^fervent ideas of an 
inspired few. ,In turn, these men are venerated 
^s gods, as partial incarnations^ of divinity. It is 
singular that, insteid of being mlltually hostile or 
destructive, these different beliefs add themselves 
to one anotlier, subsist together upon ^e .trunk 
of Vishnuism, as fest spring’s oftsh(jot grows 
beside the olden branches. A doctrine of the 
eleventh 'century will "have adepts who live as 
brethren with the diswples gf a master not fifty 
yea*s dead. Like a living thing, th,e religion of 
Vishnu retain^ all the forms through which it has 
passed, all the scions whiclnit has thrown out in 
the different centuries. Like a living thii^, also, 
it contains in itself the principle of its develop- 
ment, while it draws material from its environment. 
The idolatry of the black races. Buddhism, the 
jreligiohs of Islam, Christianity, have in their turn 
furnished elements which it has assimilated. 

To-day, destitute of precistf dogma, />f regular 
hierarchy, formed by a hundred groups living one 
beside another, it suggests those primitive organ- 
isms, those pulpy creatures with tentacles innijmer 
able, destitute of vertebra; or bony system, capable 
of rejffiting any mutilation exactly because they 
are com'posed of yidepondent centres, of which 
each could be wounded to death without the 
destruction of the 'whole. Supb is also Hinduism, 
of ^hich this reli^on of Vishiyi, so varied and 
so comprehensive,* is nevertheless but a part. At 
Calcutta, an Englishman was expressing in my 
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presence his regret at the tneagre success of the 
Protestant missions. A few Hindus are converted, 
frequently from interested motives, to obtain em* 
ployment from Europeans. Aftec some years the/ 
return* into thei/ caste and thdr sect. The Brah- 
mans listen with patience, toleration, and curiosity. 
Their qwn religion is a thing toq fugitives and 
multiple ,to *be encountered hand to hand. It 
cannot be refuted, as English missionaries seek to 
refute the Muhammadan 'fdith. Insteacf of being 
destroyed or«arrested by <the obstai^e which the 
apostles of .Christianity opfioee to it, so powerful 
is the vitality of. Hinduism, so great its* adaptive 
faculty, that it surrounds, envelops, absorbs the 
obstaq^; anif pursues . its growth, enriched by a 
new philosophic and religious idea. Thus the 
Brahman teachers offer to receive the Christ among 
the three hundred* and thirty million divinities of 
the Hindb pantheon, provided it be permitted theq) 
to consider him as one of the forms* of Vishnu, 
incarnated for Euitipeans. Thus, at Calcutta, the 
new sect, the Brahmo-Somaj, adopts the moral 
theism of English liberal Christianity. The exist- 
ence of a personal God, eternal, distinct from 
creation ; the pSiternal government of the world ; 
the distinction of souk and body ; future ftwards 
and punishments— ^all these general ideas of that 
moderate and reasonable philosophy now cur- 
rent in England, .this sect freely adopts. In the 
same way, form^ly, Hinduism, not rejecting,' but 
only eliminating slowly the dogmatic elements of 
Buddhism, fed ppon its substance. Gentleness, 
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universal kindness, ejriended even to animals, asceti- 
cism — by all these traits the soul of Sakya-Muni 
• still inhabits th$ peninsula. i 

Thus lives aijd grows the religion of India, the 
most plastic of all religions, most •capable 
of adapting itself to circumstances; so complex, 
made up of elements so dissimilar and ^apgeful, 
so uncertain in for^n and direction,^ that if does 
nok seem to bet a religion ; and still it may be 
o called such, as we giVe' the name of India to this 
geographic whole, made of qountries and climates 
so diverse ; as we ,c£Ql Hindu this human group 
where are mingled races of all colours and all stages 
of civilisation, and yet, not without a certain unity. 
At first, clear, at its pantheistic source ; thep made 
obscure by the religious ideas of conquered and 
conquering peoples ; extended over thirty cen- 
turies, of which each one has modified its form 
,and added to its contents; to-day the Hindu re- 
ligion is ^read out as an immense network of 
beliefs, observances, morals, philosophijgs, sects, in 
which the eye no longer 6an recognise any general 
outlines. So the Ganges, broad and turbid, swollen 
with the incessant afflux of tributary rivers, Ipaded 
with vegetable debris as it flows ^through Jungles, 
through ancient cities, through English cities; over- 
flows its banks, spreading out^in undefined sheets^' 
covers great extents of country with its milky 
water, then slackens its currjeqt, deposits its mud 
and fertilising slimd ; and thus ejctending its length 
and its undefined>delta, divides, ramifies, is lost in 

-a thousand obscure and tortuous mouths. 

« 
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Half seen, half guessed af in its great features, 
I leave this religions world of India. This evening 
I bid adieu to g»eat Benares, and I have com» 
once more to the^acred shore of;the old Gangesf 
where,* for th« €rst time, In tAe Ihoming light, I 
felt the rustling, palpitating life of this ancient 
race of yianldnd. • . * 

I liave ^eat my guide awsfy, and wander along 
the bank alone. The crowd is gone from*1the 
palaces and the great pyramidal stairs. I hear 
the little sound of the water against the marble — 
the quivering water, on whose ysurf ace a faint rose- 
colour still trembles, which now dies, giving place 
to pale lights, wan gleams. In the peaceful atmos- 
phere evenii^g, things come out clearer and more 
solid than in the glitter of the day. Opposite me, 
across the great slow river, there is the pallid 
stretch of barren s<tnds. Between the desert and 
the lofty ‘pagan edifices the Ganges describes it% 
gradual curve, 

I wander at randcfm over the pavements, among 
the blocks of a ruined teniple, between red columns, 
in front of 'imposing palaces. The last women 
comjpg up from the river, laden with their water- 
jars, p|ss, slow'and stately. Great lean dogs lie 
^stretched out on the ^eps; and here an^ there 
between thet chapelb of f)ink granite, the cow, a 
living idol, reposes from the day’s adoration. A 
few Brahmans, their followers* all gone; remain 
solitary, seated upon their ^tone tables; two of 
them are murmuring with modulations as of a 
plain-chant, the l^st prayers of the evening; three 
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others are silent in th*^ presence of the grey water 
— ^the grey water, rippling and.flbwing eternally. 

• And now, above, from a terrSce resound deep, 
Ileavy strokes of a gong, whos^^bration strikes 
through me, ahd * theft the solimpy voice of a 
trumpet arises, nasal and strident, in the vast 
silen'be — minor scalds, sitftplified aryl ra]»id/^with 
the sharp timbre of* a bagpipe — plaintive notes, 
prolbnge^, repeated w^th insistence, like a grief 
Ithat one cannot leave alone ; unexpected modula- 
tions, klmost discords, tirhich disturb and torment ; 
a peculiar rhythm, a ^indu music, made for the 
soul of*a di^rent humanity, so sad in its very 
strangeness, that, without c1}mprehending it, one 
shivers at the sound. * » 

Darkness has invaded all the space ; the long 
row of temples has disappeared into the night. 
The tl\ree Brahmans are still tftere, seated on their 
•heels, their heads bent toward the dark water. 

And still I hear this bagpipe voice. 



CHAPTER VI 

tuCKSOW CAWNPURi AGRA 

^ . c 

; December 6 * 

This India is '^very Varied/, At seventy leagues 
from Benares; the great pagan fcity, begins another 
world. Lucknow is a i Muhammadan*" and ISnglish 
city. SumptuQus hotels, elegant white villas in 
their lu'iuriant grounds, broad avenues, vast, well- 
kept parks where trot well-appointed riders, com- 
panies of Scots Greys, with blond soldierly faces, 
factory chimneys smoking on the horizon— «^-these 
are what I have already seen in Calcutta. The ‘ 
Saracenic architecture of the mosques is beautiful 
and simple* tranquillising. after the Hindu frenzies. 
But the material is poor ; the buildings are plaster, 
for which reason one has no desire to see them 
again! 

The feiost beautiful thing here is nature, happy 
end peaceful, not lawless and oppressive, as in 
the humid $outh. The "sky S of a pale blue ; 
the air is stirred with a light breeze that is 
almost cool ; instead*" of endlestj; tall palms, there 
are slender trees* with delicate rustling foliage. 
Oranges and mandarins shine golden in the groves ; 

and grea^^ fragile rpses, more splendid than ours, 

^ »s8 

" i 
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spread a familiar perfilhie. Such must be Persian 
nature, in the poems of Firdausi. * 

* There is the >same tranquil Ifbauty, the same 
^PPy blossoming of flowers, in^^e cemetery of 
Lucknow where ' lie *the ‘dead of Thef Resi- 

dence, which Sir Henry Lawrence with his handful 
of soldiers so dong defended, is a h^ap Of cuins, 
blackened by fire, torrf by cannon-shot,*ay covered 
now’with^the green oj climbing plants, where 
flame great drooping clusters of yellow flowers. 

I hatre been re-readihg the. story* of the siege. 
What impresses one* in this narrative is the senti- 
ment th3t supported the defenders. There was 
something besides courage and love of country 
or desire of glory ; 1 mean, first, a* certain^ grave 
pride and tenacity ; and then, a religious sentiment 
very serious and very lofty. Every morning the 
ofiicers, and soldiers, with the v^bmen and children 
who had been brought into the Residence for 
shelter, sang psalms — those which their persecuted 
Puritan ancestors had sung fo strengthen their 
courage and support them ; and the grand Biblical 
verses gave them that grave and silent enthusiasm, 
that fervour, which makes men able calmly .and 
coolly to sacrifice their lives. “ Here lies Jfenry 
Lawreribe, who tried to db his duty. Muy the 
Lord have mercy upon his sofll!" says a slab in 
the little fragrant cemetery. 

To-day5 in Cawnpur, I have seen the well into 
which Nana Sahib nupg the still palpitating bodies 
of the women and children massacred at his com- 
mand. All around it is now (he silence of a 
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great park, and the calm Si flowers. A marble 
angel with folded ^pgs stands on the edge of the 
well, which has been surrounded* with a Gothid 
balustrade. Thji * downcast eyesf have a divine 
serenity, the eloped han(& droop* with a gesture 
of forgiveness. 

tk e 

♦ 

^ December 7. 

We are on our way ,towar(i the ^usalman 
country, going straight to the North- w^est, I miKh*" 
admire the Indian railways. In the cabikets ^ 
toilette you can have a dou<die; there are little 
beds that can be TJuUed down if yeu wiSh to re- 
cline ; and, b^ nightj every traveller of first or 
second<class has a right to one of these little beds. 
If you wish to have your meals on the road, you 
notify the conductor, who orders them by tele- 
graph, and the table is ready at the stations, where 
the train stops, in the morning, for breakfast; atr 
one o’clock, for tiffin ; at six, for dinner. Thus 
you traverse, without fatigue, distances of a thou- 
sand miles ; and you think with pity of those poor 
travellers w^io, leaving Paris by evening train,, 
reach Marseilles or Brest, tired to death, and 
feveris];. with the sleepless night. 

Amohg my travelling companions I , bbserve 
always the V>ame friendly and social disposition. 
Ofiicers, missionaries, business men — in fifteen 
minutes you have 'iiiitde the at^uaintaned of them 
all, and there isc the courteous conversation of 
gentlemen, almost always instfuctive. They are 
interested in public affairs, they have ideas as ta 
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the future of India, as to the progress of Russia. 
One of them said to me tha^ in fifty years India 
would have its Autonomous parliament. He is an 
advocate of thii "Our says, '^is the 

education of India." Observe, to make an English- 
woman of Aer — ^the old Asiatic queen ! *^When 
this education 'is completed, we shalUhaye^ndthing 
fur^er lo do but to withdraw. We? shall have 
done our^duty byMndjai' His daughters listened, 
twb charming English girls, all fresh and pink, in 
their simple gowns of light flahnel. “The calmness 
and gravity of theil faces were striking. These 
are not advenfturers, these English colonists, but 
honest, energetic fathers of familieg, who live in 
all the peace and happiness of an English holne. 

England is doing her duty toward India;" 
she is civilising India. For instance, to destroy 
caste prejudices, she is employing a very, effectual 
ftiethod : she makes the Hindus travel. By tra> 
versing different regions of Jthe peninsula, by 
elbowing each other in railway trains, they learn 
much, and their minds must needs be enlarged. 
For this reason the railway companies keep their 
prices as low as possible. The ticket on whiclf my 
** boy " travels three thousand miles, from Calcutta 
to Calcutta, by Delhi and Bojnbay, costs forty- jt 
four rupees (twenty-two ‘dollars). Consequently, 
the third-class carriages are always crowded with 
Hindus, a motley an^i picturesJ^ue load. 

This line, constructed and ownfed by an English 
company, is worked by the native people. Hindu 
are the engineers, Hindu the conductors «and the 

r L ' 
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stationmasters, which is at once apparent by the 
way the service iS carried on. There is none of 
the automatic precision, the calm exactitude, th& 
gravity and determination of E^tiglish employes. 
At Benares I tlesired to send my luggage at once 
to Bombay. Thereupon the station was thrown 
into.'covifusion ; there" werfe colloquies between 
the station'inaster and the various cldrks and 

C 

ticket-sellers, and my “boy”,' colloqpies quite 
undignified, abounding in gestures ^nd outciies", 
a great flux 6f words. We were twenty minutes 
belated in starting, and 1 had'been obliged myself 
to paste the labels pn my boxes.' No,'* India is 
not yet altogether anglicised ; no, her “ education ” 
is not ^et complete. 

At the stations my “ boy " gets down quickly 
from his carriage to see if I desire fruit. He 
is forty-eight years old, short, thin, puny, a 
real Bengali, delicate and sickly. Very precious, 
this “boy" — at once a guide, servant, interpreter, 
and companion. Only ;t is understood that he is 
not to serve at table. ’ To see a Christian hog eat- 
ing, to inhale the odour of meats — this would be 
a pollution not to be thought of. As he knows the 
English language well, and is familiar 'with the 
countfy we traverse, he requires thirty, rupees a 
month ; on‘'this he feeds himself, very frugally, it 
is true : a little rice, which he boils in his brass 
jar, and eats sittihg' on his heels on thd ground ; 
and a little watei to wash his mouth, according to 
ceremonial : he requires nothifig more. His duty 
is to h|ve the Juggage registered, to know the 
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number of my packages, to be perpetually count- 
ing them, to see that nothing is lost. Not a 
handkerchief caA go astray but in three minutes he 
knows it,^nd ojbli^es me to ruAunage in all my 
pockets. Hindu by race and by religion, in ’sect a 
Sivaist, he seems particularly to venerate cows and 
monkeys. When once I endeavoured to itally.him 
on piis Object he smiled mysteriously, but would 
not speak.j , 

'' Cheddy belongs to the Sudra caste, which was 
created from the feet, ’of Brahma, ’we are told: 
" Pure, in body and* mind, the humble servitor of 
the highdr classes, gentle of speedh, never arrogant, 
seeking shelter with the Brahmans,” such is, says 
Manu, the true Sudra. This one, who is about as 
stout and strong as a grasshopper, would sink 
under the weight of a satchel^ and it is agreed 
that he«shall carry nothing. To make aipends, he 
follows me , like my shadow, sleeping across my 
threshold like a little faithful <^og, and lights like 
a lion with the beggars wl^o assail me. 'He knows 
a few words of Sanskrit, lilso English, Bengali, 
Hindustani, and the history of the /rajahs, tlie 
shahs, and the khans ; and in the ^evening, by the 
light of a' lantern, seated outside my door, ha reads 
in some jnysterious volume. But notwithstanding^ 
all this knowledge, his Heart is huntble, a truly 
timid and pure Sudfa's heart. 

We converse. Although a*piipil of Protestant 
missionaries in Calcutta, he is nof a convert. He 
is very fond of the 'English : “English judge says 
to poor man, ‘ You are right ; ' ^and to rjch man. 
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* You are wrong ! ’ ” Here we have the little fact 
which, often repeated, secures English rule in 
India. Under this regime the peasant is unmolested 
He is^no long^ hunted dpwn^n^ harassed by all 
the functionaries of the native or Musalman govern- 
ments : he pays a smjiil] regular tax, and ^e is 
master of ,his earnings. He, has a feeling entirely 
new to thti (lindu peasant, that of security. , < 

On the other hand, Cheddy ^Lal doe? not love 
the British soldier. “ Too, proud," he says ,to me ; 
“ poor Hindu carry all their luggage." This single 
sentence suffices. You see' the arrogance, the 
haughty silence o( hip, of Tommy Xtkins realising 
in India the dream of the English lower classes to 
treat Rimself as '*a gentleman," and have himself 
waited on. How often have I seen him as he steps 
from a train, proud and calm, his head held high, 
his fair thair well pomatumed, correctly ■ gloved, 
switch in hand, making his spurs clink, and wim 
his lofty, big-chested stature dominating the crowd 
of coolies* who stagger* under the weight of his 
travelling-bags ! 

Ever toward the North-west we run, toward the 
landl of the Musalman. The country is beautiful : 
internfinable, solitary .plains, all silvery yvith the 
white shiveji of tajl reec^s. To the horizon's edge 
they crowd, one upon another, lifting out of its 
sheath a tall dry stem, at whose summit trembles 
a plume pale and light as smoke. Sometimes ante- 
lopes come in sight at a little^ trot, then stop and 
look, one foot held up, the slender head turned 
anxiously toward us. Storks and herons, very 
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serious, watch us asStre pass. The great sky is 
vaporous with light ; before ^u» the rails stretch 
in shining, rigid lines, meeting ifl the distance, at 
a*point thftt we shall never reacts ! By night, the 
darkness and solitude ih these desolate plains are 
solemn, and now and then an almost imperceptible 
cry, guessed at in the»grealf silence, the fas-of{ yelp 
of a jackal, is vaguely sad. 


- . December 9. 

I am in the capital of the ancient Moguls ; and 
there are many things to see, especially in archi- 
tecture, palacas, and tombs. Ror they struggled 
against time and death, the^ Musalmans. They 
did not accept being totally abolished. Wljile the 
peaceful and meditative Hindu returned without 
a struggle, without leaving any trace behind him, 
into the bosom of that being which, for an instant, 
^ad thrown him out upon the surface of this 
illusory world — they, the passionate and self-willed, 
asserted themselves after death in jasper and 
marble, as they had impreaed themselves, during 
their lives, with fire and sword. 

Akbar was one of these; and his {omb stands, 
intact as on its first day, in th^ silent <jpuntry. 
Four gffat gates, facing tdward the four cardinal 
points, four triumphal arches, flinked ^ith minarets, 
crowned with bell-towers, give access to a solitary 
garden, ^here golcfen fruit hangs amid the foliage. 
From each gate leads, a broad read with red pave- 
ment, and all converge toward the central monu- 
ment. It is at once Chinese aqd Saracenic, this 
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tomb, consisting of a succession of terraces, re- 
treating as they risb, surmounted by Mongol kiosks. 
Here the solid r&sts upon the open : upon rowS 
of colonnettes fise marble wall^ incn^ted with 
preciotis stones, which are set 'with absolute regu- 
larity, and blaze upon the perfect white of the 
surface.*' Eaph terrace' is a’ quadrilateral, ^aved 
with mos^c^ framed in its blender columns, con- 
nected with each other by Saracenic ar9hes. ' Be- 
hind these marble columns a corridpr surround^ 
the terrace, closed on the 'outer side by a lace of 
white stone, -exquisitely relieved against the pale 
blue of the sky. < Light and delicate as ft is, this 
architecture of perfedt stone seems indestructible 
in this youthful, luminous atmosphere which pene- 
trates it from every side. 

Within the centre of the building, at the mathe- 
matical point where the diagonals of the square 
intersect, is the great tomb of Akbar, a rectangle ot 
marble, on whose ^surface are only a few lotus 
flowers in ‘relief, the frqil stems creeping over it 
very timidly and gently. There in the shadow the 
Mogul has *|)een sleeping for two hundred years. 
Outsrde, to glorify him in the light, there are the 
graceful curves of the carved marble, the splendour 
^of the ' coloured pavin*g-stones, the profusion of 
mosaics, the' purity of perfect lines, the consum- 
mate art which cost the labour of an uncounted 
multitude of worfctnfen. The^ are all dead;. but 
this perfect architectural wbi^, one of the noblest 
achievements of their race, stands here under ^e 
sky in the peaceful country. 
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There are sounds accordions floating in the 
air. Some English soldiers,* lounging on the 
terrace, are plying their national airs. Leaning 
upon th^ exqu^ite balustrade, ^four of them are 
smoking their briarwdbd • pipes f and the* smoke 
curls upward, tranquil and calm, like the rest of 
the scene. • • ^ ^ 

It is good to note with accuracy fhf •details of a 
vision that one wjll never see again. To-day, the 
•9th of ifecember, at*half-past eleven, this is what 
I have under my eyes, froip the summit of the 
tomb of Akbar. Qutside of the lacework of stone 
and th» whi^e kiosks that boynd it, lies a vast 
square carpet, the great parR, with its dense clumps 
of trees and the brilliancy of its flbwers, girt with 
a bastioned wall. To the north, south, east, and 
west, fifteen hundred feet aivay from the tomb, are 
the four imposing gates, four* angular surfaces of 
• red granite, brightened with white maVble, each 
with its immense Moorish archway. Beyond, in 
every direction, lies the great ftiwny pl^in. Domes 
of trees make spots of verdure upon the withered, 
yellow grass. On the east there are ribbons of 
blue water. Here and tliere, in 'the desolate 
country, columns and towers •rise among the 
shrubsp and trees, the rums of a city w^ich has 
left only these few dmparishab4e monuments ; and, 
standing quite by itself, the pale splendour of the 
marbles of the Tki, bluish ^i.the misty light, like 
heaps of distant snbw. , 

••'At the citadel.-^-^ curious fortress of red sand- 
stone qn the shore of the Jumna. On the summit 
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of the rugged walls and nH&sive bastions, made 
to resist assaults ajid rising like cliffs out of the 
river, there runs the' most delicate embroidery ofc 
faintly-tinted marble, rendered m^re ejcjjaisite by 
contrast with the* huge Tough masonry on which 
it rests. It is a rock crowned with lacework, in 
which ca^nnon - balls have made pitiful rents.* In 
the fortress ^*ere is everything — mosques, Jharems, 
palaces, halls of justice, gardens^ a whole marble 
city, hidden behind the lofty crenellated* walls,»a> 
whole royal ci^, or rather,, it is an ehtire oamp,* 
whose chief, sheltered behind the thickness of the 
accumulated stone,, surrounded by hi^ ministers, his 
counsellors, his generdls, his poets, his musicians, 
his wives, fulfilled his duties as emperor and 
Musalnfan, enjoying, meanwhile, the refined de- 
lights, the consummate luxury, of an artistic and 
amorous tyrant. 

Crossing a drawbridge, passing under a fo'rtified , 
gateway and in front of a guard-house, ^ast loung- 
ing European soldiefs, one comes to a broad paved 
road, which rises betweefi the bastions and gives 
access to th§ interior, where edifices are crowded 
together like the tents m a camp. 

First, the MotvMasjid. Around the three sides 
of a sqvare court with 'marble pavement, 'stands 
tlie marble iposquei Fifty-eight stout columns, 
united by Saracenic arches, carved in floral de- 
signs, support the „h^vy flat foof, and < in this 
deep gallery the iparble has the soft, warm tints 

* The forts of Delhi and Agra are permanent camps copied from the 
Mongol camps of the steppes. 
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of old ivory. Ther^ is nothing more, neither 
painting nor woodwork — ^two colours only, the blue 
of the sky, th§ white of the fharble ; and this 
snmptuot^ simplicity, this spleydour of sunlight 
on the pure stone; ex{>reSs bettir.than anything 
else could the spiritual ardour, the enthusiasm of 
the Husalman soul. • • ^ . 

Upon* the roof, three pointed dqpnes e^and 
the*f glittering balj^, outline their admirable curves 
•against a^ale sky, which is so light, so pure, that 
it seems devoid of air^ a mpre etb^r containing 
nothing but light. , * 

Then 4here,is a succession of great courtyards, 
closed on three sides : the Court of Tournaments, 
where horses pranced, and tigers ’and elephants 
fought in the presence of the emperor ; the Diwan- 
i-Khas, where, from his throne of black marble, 
Akbar pronounced his sentetices of death ; the 
•Diwan-y-Am; the Jahangir Mahal; then ’corridors 
whose walls are incrusted with birds and flowers, — 
parrots of emeralds, lotus flowbrs of lapis-lazuli, — 
whose windows are made 'of* a single slab of marble 
cut out in open-work. And^ with all. this wealth 
of display, these incrustations of gems* the outlines 
and tones and lights are harmonidus ; all is simple 
and perfectly proportioned’, as in a Greek 4emple. 
This was a spontaneous* efflorfiscenc* of art, per- 
fect like that of the free cities of Hellas, testify- 
ing to » no less felled education of taste and 
intellect, reaching iti climax undqf religious despots 
who, masters of the lives and of the labour of a 
great ppople, crushed and kneaded the human 
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material, that they might reitder eternal their own 
vision of beauty. • , 

What modern V^et has ever had a dream scf 
delicious as that ^i^ogul who built (the z^tuts aifd 
the women’s bathrooms*? Hn it>oms to which the 
daylight has no access, cool with the coolness of 
marble, there are great basins of jade, the nuhiing 
water dri^ng from one to another of them. 
Upon the translucent white pf the walls *and 
columns, ten thousand little facetted mir^rs gleam* 
like diamonds jn the .darkness, and reflect the light 
of innumerable tiny lamps burning in niches. The 
“Thousand and One Nights” has conceived no 
such vision; it is a* palace of fairies or genii, 
situate^ underground, far from our world, remote 
from sunlight, built of precious stones, full of 
darkness, yet lighted up by the inner fire of these 
gems. 

Within,* imagine what Akbar used to see — ^thet 
graceful crowd of Circassian and Arab,*and Hindu 
women, the pick of all Asia chosen by a tyrant’s 
caprice; the indolent* girls, lying along a basin’s 
edge, dipping a bare foot in the water ; the sleepy 
girlsi, lulled the cool murmur of running stream- 
lets ; girls bathifig, wringing their heavy, wet hair, 
reflected in the shadowy, liquid mirror ; %nd the 
Vhole wrapped in rf vague) mysterious light : verily, 
for Akbar, after affairs of state, in the oppressive 
heat of noonday, /his was a fool, peaceful, deli- 
cious place. f * 

In ^e upper part of the fortress, separated by 
gardens from the emperor's palace, on \ terrace 
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overhanging the \iv^T and commanding a view 
of the whole plain, i% the yrcTmen’s apartment — 
*six chambers of spotless marbl^, whose walls, of 
dpen fretiyork, or simply with rectangles here and 
there cut out, alloV free passage to light and air. 
This harem is the dainty pearl crowning the red 
bastions of the fortress. l.iterally, these jdwelling- 
pl^ces are made of precious stones ;^^1 the 'walls 
are* jewels. Ovei^ the twelve sides of each of the 
^ slender columns creep delicate, twining stems, 
whosd flowers are aqaefliysts and tusquoises. Along 
the marble walls, 4)tlier flowers in .marble, rows 
of lilies and tulips whose wide-spread petals 
droop with careless grace, are in low relief. The 
rooms are shaped like gems ; octagons^ whose 
surfaces, polished by the workman, repolished by 
time, play with the light, imprison it, softened 
and tempered. The ceilings rise in cones, cut 
“in facets, ending in an acute point of crystal. 
Through 'them all floats a cool half-light in 
which gleam the arabesques and flowers, inter- 
twined and involved in vl design past all dis- 
entanglement ; while here ^nd there, the entire 
thickness of the stone has been tehHerly cqt out 
in open-work, making a delicate lace upon the 
white 15ght of the sky. ‘ ■» 

Around these reom9> are terraces, not edged 
with balustrades, but surrounded with air only, 
ending Off suddeiily at the* vertical drop of the 
high red walls, pefpendicular tp the river’s edge. 
How often idle queens and odalisques, for ever 
immured in this gleaming white paradise, have 
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stretched themselves out alotfj tl^'is marble surface, 
to watch the sunlight die,^ and the slow waters 
of the Jumna groV pallid, &eir lai^uid eyes filled* 
with the self-san:\p vision which mit^ef at thfi 
moment ! A rosy radiance^ floats in the immense 
plain, enwraps all the vague forms. Before me, 
on a , m^ble cornice, e pairot sits motionless ; 
all is silent {he slow waning of the day. • Below, 
the cold current keeps a little, light in motion, 
among the shallows. Ther£ are carnp^ on the • 
shore from whjph thq smok^ rises straight. Along 
a dusty highroad, oxen are ’drawing heavy wains, 
whose massive wljeels turn slowly. , Farther off, 
a line of camels are thoving along with a proud, 
timid undulatiofi of their swan-like necks, a melan- 
choly procession, half hidden in clouds of dust, 
half lost in the vaporous light which floods the 
whole picture. 

I * 

f 

« 

December ii. 

The Taj, »as everybody^ knows, is a mausoleum 
erected by the Mogul Shah Jahan to the Begum 
Mumtaz-i-Mahal. It js an irregular octagon (a 
squaiy; with the corners cut off), surmounted by 
a Persi^ dome,* and having four minarets at its 
angles. '‘The building ifself, which stands ,%pon a 
marble platf(^m eighteen* feet* high, having at its 
angles four tall, cylindrical minarets, is made of 
blocks of white marhie, and rises to a Ifbight of 
two hundred andi ten feet. We alight from the 
carriage in front of a noble pdHico of red sand- 
stone, pierced by a lofty Moorish archway, covered 
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with white arabe^ues. We pass under the arch, 
and the Taj appears in sight* ^some seventy-five 
rods away. Pfobably no masterpiece of architec- 
ture prodaces afi equal^effect. \ 

At the farther extremity of a marvellous ’garden, 
reflected in all its whiteness in a canal of dark 
watef which lies mofionless, with chimps* oft^black 
cypressis arid great mounds of crim^iU flowers on 
its t)ank^ the perfect structure rises like a vision. 
If is ^a floating dream, an aerial thing without 
weight, so accurate is.the balance of the lines and 
so faint the shadows on the virginal, translucent 
stone. These black cypresses ‘framing it; these 
masses of verdure, through which^here and there 
the blue sky is seen ; this turf in the stroiig sun- 
light, with the sharp, black shadows of the trees 
falling across it — all these solid things render 
more wunreal the white vision which se^ms ready 
to vanish . into the light of the sky. I walked 
toward it along the marble ba^k of the dark canal, 
and the mausoleum assymes relief. Approaching 
nearer, the eye takes mofe and more delight in 
the surfaces of thp octagorial monument. These 
are rectangular expanses of polished marbk, on 
which the light rests with a soft, rnilky lustfe. One 
had no^dea that a thing so simple as merd surface 
could be so beautiful, when if is brdad and pure. 
Then the eye follows the graceful and well-ordered 
intertwining of great flower#, flowers of onyx and 
turquoise, incrusteft ^long a projecting part of the 
building, and^the fiarmony of the delicate chasing, 
the mArjsle lacework, the springing arches, the 
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notched balustrades, the infinit^/^lay of the simple 
and the d<y:orated. * , < 

The garden is \he complement of the building* 
both uniting to ^rm the one artistic (jonceptioh. 
The aVfenues leading to 'the Taj* are bordered with 
funereal trees, yews and cypresses, that render still 
whiter tlte faf-off whifeness?* of the monument. 
Behind ttvbiy^ slender cones!', trees bf Itixuriant 
foliage are massed, adding ^ depth and opulence 
to the more sombre growth. The stiff, dark trefts, ‘ 
relieved against this < light 'foliage, stirred Sy the 
wind, rise, solemn, out of the thickets of roses and 
the great masses ‘of unknown, perfcmed* flowers 
of this solitary garden. Combinations like these 
are th^ work of an artist. Broad, open lawns, 
the crimson cups of flowers, petals of gold, swarms 
of humming-bees and parti-coloured butterflies 
bring light and joy into the gloom which befits a 
cemetery. The place is at once luminous and*^ 
serious ; it has all^ the rapture of a Musalman 
paradise, amorous and Religious ; and the poem 
in verdure unites with the poem in marble to tell 
of peace and splendour. , 

Inside, at Arst all is darkness, a profound night, 
with thf, faint gleaming of a grating of* ancient 
marble,^ a mysterious lacework around thd’ tombs, 
extending on* and oh, with a sepulchral glimmer, a 
yellowish lustre, as if the light itself were ancient 
and had been absorbed centuries ago. And .the 
interlacing lines and curves qf^pallid marble con- 
tinue, until they vanish into the darkness. 

In the centre ^^e the tombs of the lovers, two 
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small sarcophagi, which rests a faint light from 
some unknown source., Thi$ is all. There they 
Ke in the silence, surrounded these perfect 
things whi^h celebrate their love -lasting into death, 
isolated from all 'the 'world by the my^erious 
marble lace which enwraps them and seems to 
floaf around them like a dream. , *> , 

High •above, as if* through dens^^oke,' one 
sees!* the dome ris^ in t]ie darkness, rise and never 
*end; an^ i|s walls *seem vaporous, the marble 
blocks* unsubstantial. ^ All is > aerial here, nothing 
is real and solid; this is a world of visions. 
Sounds ^vei}, are no longer of the earth. A 
musical note uttered here is repeated, above one's 
head, in regions which we cannot see. ^ure as 
the voice of an Ariel, it grows fainter, then dies ; 
and suddenly is heard again, far off, glorified, 
spiritualised, multiplied indefinitely, repeated by 
•countless, remote voices, by an unseen choir of 
angels who carry it up, ascending higher and 
higher, until it loses itself in a faint sound which 
remains continuous, hovering on like the music 
of a soul over the tomb of the beloved. 

I visit the Taj again at noonda^. Under a 
vertical *sun the melancholy pHhntom i^ dead, 
the getftle sadness of the* mausoleum has disap- 
peared. The great ‘mafble t^le upon which ft 
stands has a blinding glitter. Reflected back and 
forth frbm all sides the sunlight multiplies its 
effect a hundredfold, and sonje of the facades 
are like white-hot* metal. The incrustations are 
sparks qf living fire, and their hundred red flowers 
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glow like burning coals. Thr sacred texts and 
hieroglyphics se^ 'inr the i>lack marble blaze, as 
if written by the finger of an angry god. All thi; 
mystic rows of IqJIus and lily, in relief, which befcTre 
had the softness of yellowed ivory, are now like 
flames upon the surface. 1 retreat to the edge 
of the inclosure, and, dkzzlea, 1 see for an instant, 
relieved agat^^st the sky, the ihcandescbnt Knes ^nd 
surfaces of the edifice, implacable in its virgin White- 
ness. Certainly this strict simplicity and* fihe inten- 
sity of this li^t have something Semitic in their 
effect, like ‘‘the flaming sword” of the Bible. The 

minarets rise into <he blue like columns ot fire. 

( 

All around it is the cool darkness of the over- 
arching trees, where I linger until twilight. This 
garden is the work of a worshipper, who desired 
to glorify Allah. It is a place for religious joy : 
“ Let no .man who is not pure in heart enter the 
garden of God," says the Arab text graven above 
the gate. There ^re parterres which are heaps 
of velvet, 'some of the, strange flowers are like 
bunches of crimson mdss. Trunks of trees rise all 
blue with convolvulys; elsewhere great red stars 
gleam amid the dark foliage. Among the flowers 
coiintlers butterflies make a perpetual cloud. Many 
^beautiflil little living thmgs, tiny striped Squirrels, 
and birds ifi abundance) grefen parrots, brilliant 
paroquets, a whole little world, splendid, happy, 
and secure ; protected against vultures and h^w^ 
by white-clad guards, who ^h their long pea- 
shooters keep away all mischief and cruelty from 
this place of peace. 

i r V * 
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Upon the surfacV^of'the motionless water, water- 
lilies and the lotus V)utline theis stiff petals, seem- 
ing to rest solidly upon*the dark tnirror. Between 
the dense masseg of foliage there are glimpses of 
English lai^ns all hooded* with Sunlight, and of 
spaces of blue sky sometimes traversed by a tri- 
angle of white storks*; and now and thei^ the far- 
off visioi^ of the phantom tomb, a sad, Wginal ^ost. 
HcTw calm and splendid is this solitude, full of a 
^l^asure once intoxicating and serious ! It is 
the beauty, the love, th^ sunlight of, Asia, of which 
Shelley dreamed ! , * 


• December 12 . 

After three days devoted to marble palaces, one 
wearies of exquisite things. And so, this morning, 
instead of taking the railway train, I take a carriage, 
that I may go to see a big bit of country, the 
feal Hindu land, not merely from a railway train, 
but loitering along the roads at pleasure, through 
the villages, far from the marvels th^t tourists 
visit. We drive slowly, and are the whole day 
in making the thirty miles between Agra and 
Muttra. * * j 

There is nothing very noticeablti^ in the appear- 
ance of the country ; the palms have disappeared ; 
there are little bushy treas, suggestive-of the apple* 
orchards of Normandy; and the plain is spotted 
with patches of rusSet grass wd tall yellow reeds. 
This" December morning is likf the very early 
hours of one of our tieautiful June days, still and 
bright A herd of meagre buffaloes goes past us, 
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their long black heads bent'fesj^^nedly toward the 
ground, and for hours th^e ire the only living 
creatures that we‘'see. , • 

Later we come^ to a group of little huts, one of 
those Hindu villages whose 'aspect has ri?)t changed 
in three thousand years, where there has been 
always t^ie same calm, primitive life since" the 
begittning oi-.iiistory. These<villages would be an 
interesting study, for they have kept the ancient 
traditions of our Aryan race§. Their oi'^anisatipnr 
is like that of, the primitive Greek and Geraianic 
communes. .There is no writte^n law : all is regu- 
lated by immemorial and unexplained ''custom ; 
the whole political lif6 is instinctive, as in an ant- 
hill. It is a ttatural grouping, the true form of 
grouping of Hindu society. The Mongols, and, 
before their time, the Pathans, were able to destroy 
the native monarchies and establish everywhere 
their own rule. But the village was a molecule too. 
minute to attract attention, too small and coherent 
to be broken up ; and it is this which has enabled 
the Hindu world, the Hiiidu spirit, Hinduism itself, 
to subsist, .through centuries *of tyrannies and 
extenninatiohs. 

I cai^ see in ''passing only the outdoor aspect : 
these are scenes of other days which cairy one’s 
bought back to the Hc^eric age. A group of 
women around a well, " each bearing the amphora, 
one hand on the kip," naked babies walk>wing in 
the dust, little gir{s clad with » single piece of red 
stuff, which leaves half the childish figure bare ; 
with the timid, frightened mien of kitt^s they 
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run back as we conje* near. The potter, seated on 
the ground, is kneading his icla^ ; old wrinkled 
^omen, with shins like parchment, are pounding 
rich in a m^l of /ough stone; a l^le naked group 
of scholars are gathered around the mastef, who 
is humming in a kind of plain-song, as he unrolls 
a manuscript. At the threshold of ^ doo% a. man 
sitting ou his ’heels, with the air of a p^i^t martyr, 
has given Jiimself into t^e hands of a barber, who 
Is tenderly 'sl^aving his head. There are beggars, 
who might be centenarians,' wretihed, fleshless 
creatures, tottering lOn their sticks, squealing as 
they hold' out -a black paw. In the midst of the 
road, shoemakers, sitting in a ring, ply the awl, and 
smoke at a hookah whose mouthpiece is passed 
from hand to hand. At the end of the village, 
very neatly arranged on little tables, are a few 
dainty bits of sugar-cane, and fresh leaves ,of green 
betel twisted into horns. 

Soon it is left behind us, this,, little world, some- 
what stirred by our passage, and we . are again 
upon the highroad which chts the plain with its 
straight line. Occasionally yre pass a string of 
camels ; they move along with a soft, haughty 
step, turning from side to side their meagre, thick- 
lipped h^ds at the end of the long, flexible" necks, 
which curve and undulate, with ’the rider pitching 
about on the top of the backbone. Then, bands of 
peasants, the head and the waistwrapped with w^ite ; 
and women, whose arms and ankles are cuirassed 
with porcelain bradelets; and little donkeys, in- 
visible uuder their huge loads. Sometimes there 
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are enormous rude wains wlfti^ heavy wheels ; the 
i^pole, a little tree roughly squared, like those which 
the barbarian peoples must have used in their migra- 
tions. These ar^ drawn b^ greafr whi^ oxen, Kg 
hunchbacked oxen, with'short nfuscular necks, their 
horns painted gold colour or blue. Tranquil amid 
the buzzing ot. the eagei* flies,*their eyes half ol&sed, 
they move.'^)ng with a stupid air of triunsph, aft if 
they knew vefy well that thpy we^e gods. • 

On every side are the great, shinm^fields full' 
of green harvests ; and tbq brilliant garments of 
the women who are reaping seem like scattered 
poppies and violets just visible ip the dense 
growth. 

t 

December 13. 

Last evening by moonlight we reached the d&k 
bungalow; of Muttra. It is an abrupt retiprn into 
the world of Hinduism. Here Vishnu was incar-> 
nated under the form of Krishna, and the city is 
consecrated to the worship of this hero. By turns, 
Hindu, Greek, Buddhist, Musalman, and then Hindu 
again, Muttra has alw,ays been one of the religious 
capitals of Asia ; it is celebrated in the Baghavata 
Purana, In 404 a Chinese pilgrim counted here 
twenty' monasteries an'd three thousand Buddhist 
monks. Fivb hundred y^ars iater the Musalmans 
invaded the country, and the Brahmanic pagodas 
whiqh had been reared upon tlie ’•uins of “the Bud- 
dhist monasteries were destroyed by the conquerors. 
From 1017 to the date of tW English conquest, 
incessantly trodden down by the Muhammadan 
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chiefs, Hinduism, lilfS a sturdy and deep-rooted 
plant, never ceasec^ to spring up again ; and no 
destruction cot^lid put an end* to its incessant 
efflorescence in temples and chapels. 

In the eighteenth century Aurungzebe levelled 
them all to the ground, and built mosques out 
of the material. Foi*unately the Frencln traveller 
Tavernier bad seen> the chief pag^idn, and his 
description reminds one of the tetnples of the 
•south, thdse of Maduta and Trichinopoli. " From 
base to summit the exterior i^ covered with figures 
of rams, monkeys,, and elephants iij stone, with 
niches iff which are monsters, ^nd with windows 
up to the height of the Somes and balconies. 
Statues of monsters are in a ring around these 
domes ; this collection of hideous images is fright- 
ful to see." Having paid two rupees, he was 
permitted to behold the god himself. “ The Brah- 
•mans opened a door, and I saw a kind of altar 
covered with old brocade, on which stood the 
great idol. The head was of* black rparble, and 
the eyes appeared to be* rabies. The body and 
arms were eiftirelj? hidden by a robe of red velvet. 
Two smaller idols* white -faced, wdte plac^ at 
the two ^ides." • 

He i# to be seen e^yer^here here, Krishna,* 
the dark god, the 'blufi god.* All •the religiouS 
pictures adorning the stalls represent him, sur- 
rounded* by his vfomen, playing on the pipe, a 
smile in his enamelled eyes, tie is the popular 

* Probably a god of the black, pro-Aiyan caces, absorbed by 
Hinduism. \ 
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divinity of India, the gootP-humoured, laughing 
god, friendly to meti. He^wa^ born of a woman, 
and countless poems relate his marvellous child*- 
hood, the wickedness of the king cwho sought hhn 
out among the other chilcfren S.o destroy him, the 
humility of his life as a little shepherd, his flute 
song^ dming the rains 'and in the hot seasoif, the 
instrfiction^t^at he gave the * Brahmans while yet 
a child, his ^<.ports in the sacred waters of the 
Jumna, his dances with the — the young and 

charming cow-herd girls o£ Muttra — ^his amdurs in 
the tropical forest. Meanwhile, miracles proclaim 
his divinity. He .destroys dragons ;md "demons. 
One day, as he is dancing with his young com- 
panion^, he becbmes multiple, and each girl has him 
in her arms. He raises a mountain for a shelter 
to the human race against aerial genii. He charms 
all things, movable and immovable, the ^ entire 
creation. “At the sound of his flute, the young- 
girls hastened hither, happy and also sad with love. 
The cows, r hearing this ^ flute, stood motionless, 
the grass in their mouths ; the little calves with de- 
lighted faces* forgot to, feed. The gazelles stretched 
their ( necks the soft melody disturbed ascetics 
and wisq men. kivers turned back like snkkes, gnd 
ceased ‘flowing. Arrested in their fliglft, birds 
perched at hfe side^f jealous of his music, and, zvitA 
closed eyes, listened to the sounds of his flute.” 
Later, he preaches gentleness and self-abn'bgatipn ; 
forbids pride and. selfishness j %ghts against “the 
Me sentiment ” ; defends the weak, and teaches the 
brotherhood of all mankind. 

t 
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This is a singular ffivinity, with traits of Orpheus, 
Adonis, Hercules, aVid of Jesi}s,«at once ascetic and 
*sensual. To dje to the world, tS forget one’s self 
fdr love of the •divinity or of oiu’s neighbour, this 
is his doctnne ; a teacliing' whicn would seem more 
fitting for the austere and gentle Buddha than for 
Krishna ; but on thef other hand, with a^ in^plio 
able contradiction, be teaches a fre& abandonment 
to &11 the gratifications of opulent outure. A poor 
humpbadSed creature, having poured lotus per- 
fume'upon Krishna’s feet, rises, er^ct and beautiful 
as a queen, and ^11 the pollution qf her heart is 
washed ^way. , 

Then men proclaim hiih divine; and, in the 
universal homage which hails hfih, Krishna, the 
shepherd, disappears ; his human form is (^^ssolved, 
the “illusion" which concealed him vanishes; 
through the veil which covered him appears a 
vague, radiant, pantheistic idea, a universal power 
which the whole choir of nature adores: "Thou 
art he who createst ; thou art the creating force, 
O sacred Master ; it is thou, O Lord, who makcst 
the succession of births and deaths ; thy incar- 
nations have revealed thee to man^ thou jrt the 
productive force, thou art Brahtiia. The fourteen 
worlds* are in thy mcmth* as fruit is between the 
teeth of a monkey, if thob witbdrawest thelb, 
who can compel thee to emit them anew ? If 
thou Itidest thy^lf, all becomes confusion, and 
the destroyed bodies have no. longer a covering 
to enwrap them. * As water dwells in the lotus-leaf, 
as the%perfume in the flower, as fire in the wood. 
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as water in milk, thus thou^' in thine own form, 
art in the depths of, all bejng/' 

These pantheistic flashes strike abruptly through* 
the descriptive li^uriance of the poem^ and thfti 
the veil, for a moment ’lifted, fklls ; the metaphy- 
sical world, of which there was a glimpse, is again 
shut away ; and around ^us closes in the illusion " 
of nature, &Vl.,.full of light and lifel ‘“The grepn 
buds of the saftital tremble at th^ extremity of 'the 
branches like limpid drops of ambrosih'. When ' 
they heard the, sound of h>s flute, the lotus, the 
jasmine, the pandanas, and the /:hampak quivered 
in their hearts. The flowers became ^le dolour of 
the ointment of antimony and of red lead; they 
shivered, they 'Were afraid, the blue and white 
flowers." The simplest of these idyls, the most 
ardent and splendid, represents the young divinity 
with the shepherd girls of Muttra. They ^annot 
behold wifhout rapture his beautiful dark brow, • 
they languish for love of him; “and like white 
lotus flowery whose root is wounded under the 
water, the moonlight of their downcast faces shines 
with pallid splendour." It is a poem like one of 
the Iqminous,'^' voluptuous nights of India. It is 
like a southern jilngle, where, in an air dehse with 
stupefying perfumes, butter^ies, strangely splendid, 
fly heavily, and inHipenetiWble tropical climbers 
bar your path, all rustling and throbbing with 
unseen life. Here and there, the strong 'upwwd 
thrust' of a coconut -palm teads your glance 
upward, and through a gap in the dense foliage 
' you can see for an instant the dazzling, <^eative 
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orb which fills all th*e sombre forest with its heat, 
and from the inerl^ slipi^ caUs*^orth this world of 

living things. » 

* 

DeceMer 14. 

Upon the Jumna. — 1 arrive too late to witness 
the 'sacred dip of all thtf populatipn. TThc men 
have gone, tin3 onl^ a few groups-of*,wom^n re- 
malh. Young gjrls, tjie slender ttfrso rising out 
* of a blue 'dfapery w^^ich falls from the hips, their 
arms * lifted, the wrists crosseH upon the head, 
standing erect on. the steps that lead down into 
the watdr, ^atch our boat as it passes. Others, 
stooping, are entirely concealed by the harmonious 
folds of some ample material ; only the d^rk face 
is visible beneath the light drapery resting on the 
curve of the head. One little girl, throwing off 
her garment, stands quite nude ; she stoops toward 
•the water, ^half bent over it. Another child, still 
younger, clasps close with her slender arms the 
pink muslin drapery enveloping her from the head 
to the silver-banded ankles. It is graceful and 
charming. Some have risen and slowly lift to 
their heads the heavy copper vas^s filled* with 
river water, and the movement of the qpns and 
the tors^ is noble and^raceful. The facd^ are of 
a pure oval, a little founded, of a bdkutiful bronze 
tint, caressed by the blackness of their waving 
hair; with something seriou 9 and sombre, ^most 
classic, in their fesftures, yet not without warmth 
and tenderness. They are here in great numbers, 
small aud large, chattering and laughing, playing 
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with the water much like tKeir predecessors, the 
Hindu girls heaved of.^islina; washing their 
hands and arms, and their hair; •taking o£F and 
putting on their ^reat veils ; spending the whdle 
day in*the coolness of the brodd, deep river. In 
this light, with these simple draperies, the motion 
or gesturi of tjiese youilg giils gives one plealkure, 
a bare arq^*l^ted, the head slowly turning upon 
the young ne4k, a bent figpre becoming erect* It 
is indeed a very simple and quiet pleas.ure to watch* 
this play of noble 'colours 4^d of human outlines 
on the bank, of the translucent water, upon the 
luminous marble. . , * 

An hour’s drive brings us to Bindrabun, which 
is also, a sacre'd city. Holy places are numerous 
in this classic corner of India. The shores of the 
Jumna at all these points are celebrated in the 
great epiqs. , 

At Bindrabun, as at Muttra, the monkeys swarm ;• 
they frolic in the streets and accompany the inhabi- 
tants to their matutinal^ dip. Now they gather, 
mingling with the inquisitive human crowd, to see 
us arrive ; and the r^pid winking of their eyes is 
muck more mtelligent than the slow, stupid gaze 
of thes^ Hindus. * 

Men^nd monkeys live ^ere the same Jdle and 
abstemious lite. lliey eat the same cereals, they 
dwell in the same houses; the former usually 
estaiyished inside, th^ latter more commohly cling- 
ing to the balconies, or per,cAed upon the roof, 
where they are quite at their ease, the lucky rascals 1 

teasing each other, or cleaning each other in the 

• - • • 
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sunshine; the thedfies of Darwin are put in 
practice in Bindrabui^ ,and,th^ human being is 
’peacefully domesticated with his '' poor relations." 

“Two great temples are in process of building, 
at the expense of 'the rajah. One is nearly done, 
and will be completed in two years; the cost is 
estiibated at twenty-fiVe laes of rupees, yhe.archi- 
tept, thi workfnen, the sculptors, swo’^all natives. 
He’ is the greatest independent ponce in India, 
‘ this raja& bf Jaipur, who supplies the money ; and 
the god, with his hundred m^ilhon, worshippers, is 
the most popular of divinities. Without any doubt, 
Hinduism is very much alive, a$ any man may see 
who regards these thousands of labourers hewing 
stone for the greater honour of Krishna. 

The architect, delighted to receive a European 
visitor, shows me his plans, which appear very 
scientijic and geometrical. He explains to me, 
later, the detail of the inferior divinities whose 
niches will surround the statue of Krishna. 1 
observe that he says, God, not the god, in speak- 
ing of the latter. “ This,"* he says, “ is God’s dining- 
room. Every da^ the value^ of a hundred or two 
hundred rupees in ‘food is served to'*him here, by 
the rajah's order ; and it is then chstributejl among 
the poor." - * • 

But this is an interesting rajah ! Hie is a civilised 
person, I am told, and to him Jaipur owes its Uni- 
versity. ’Why, then, does ho build this temple to 
Krishna ? What idea, vague oc distinct, does he 
have of this divinity and his incarnations; of the 
entire multitude of the Hindu gods ; of their avatars 
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and of their sacred animals^ Is his faith in aixy 
degree sincere ? ^ Does he^ gcf beyond the mere 
conformity to custom and to the, religion of hisr 
country ? Is he ^onscious of any lack of harntoAy 
betweeh his ideas and his retigiofts nee<^ ? 

I am glad to see how the buildings of Agra were 
consti;uct£d. These workmeif are making a marble 
lacework, iA» imitation of these afty •balustrades, 
that exquisite guipure which gives the lightness of 
a dream to the Mongol edifices. Fiftlsen men, • 
bending over a, bldclf of sfpne, are cutting It out 
with jewellers’ tools, copying a complicated design 
of interlaced leaver and stems. This being com- 
pleted, they turn the* stone, and work from the 
other side, to itfbet the first work ; with what care, 
with wliat infinite precision, may be understood 
when you reflect that on the two sides the flowers 
and stems must perfectly correspond. Work like 
this is done only at great loss ; one block of marble* 
in three is spoiled. I also saw the incrustation 
with gems;, they use the lamp, as jewellers do in 
setting precious stones. • 

There are four thousand workfhen. The average 
wage*is four^nnas a* day. THe temple will have 
been five years fh building. Notwithstanding the 
expense) and the length* of Ihe labour, it i» already 
^dent that this structure will not equal the perfect 
edifices of the Mongol emperors. The marble here 
is used only as a fa«iQg ; the Mbngol work, on the 
contrary, was absqjutely sincere) made of the same 
rare material, polished with the same care, in the 
invisible portions of the building as in its ^xterior. 
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It was not done for t^e purpose of being admired ; 
it' was an end in itsdf, ^ke a prater or like a grand 
psalm. Provinces of men were laid waste to pro- 
vide means ; at* it, nations wor^ out their hands 
and their kllees. The fabcrur lasted a half-c6ntury ; 
and the building was reared at what a cost of 
* hunfan suffering ! But the work was ^bsqlutely 
bq^utiful. in *like manner there is v^quired the 
long and silent labour of a thousand invisible roots, 
•oi all the*obscure vessels and concealed tissues, 
a slodr elaboration from the. j&icq^ of the whole 
plant, to expand a, flower and give tp it its subtle 
perfume.* 



CHAPTER VII 
' Delhi' Jaipur r 

* ‘ o 

L December 

« * C ^ o ^ 

You perceive at ohce the great capital. The 
English city lie? among the .trees : broad avenues, 
elegant villas^ vast gardens. • In the distance, 
crowded blocks of •- houses, minarets, tjindu cones, 
rise on every side, bristling against the sky ; this 
is the native city. 

One begins with the public edifices. Probably 
my eye is blas^ ; I see nothing approaching the 
perfection, of Agra. The fort has been spoiled 
by the English occupation ; in many .places the 
precious stones hav^ been dug out, and their place 
supplied with red or grepn wax. In general, the 
plan is the same as that of the fort at Agra. Very 
high exterior walls, extensive ^courts for parades 
and l,hows with^ elephants, sumptuous halls de- 
corated v'ith gold scrollwork, their walls mcrusted 
with jewelled birds and flowers, harems Wpich are 
exquisite as a dream: all this ^ I have already seen 
in Akbar's capital. If Paradise can be found in 
the vjprld, it is here ^ says a Persian inscription. 

No doubt this fortress, alscj,^ shelters a paradise 

of idle delights ; there is the same abundance of 

mosaic work, of marble trellises, of sinuous lotus 
* 190 • 
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stems and flowers in^ ’relief; there are the myste- 
rious, shadowy bathaootns^ an4 the terraces without 
balustrades, whegnce you will see the sun go down 
acsoss a reedy 4 >lain, all resembling Agra. The 
little mosqiie for the women is a' jewel in hiarble 
that would seem to have been cut from a single 
‘block.; the three domes >are like peatfs. , The 
wbple thing shdhld be kept in a jewel-o^. 

Better still, however, do I like the great mosque, 
4he most 6(Autiful in Ihdia, it is said, and, probably, 
in all Asia. iBroad stairs that, .with ^ single oblique 
bound, fall in sheets of marble ; above, a court 
paved with polished alabaster, whjte, dazzling, which 
looks as if it were made from" one immense lustrous 
stone ; on three sides of this court deep gallery, 
sustained by three rows of pillars ; at the right 
and left, stiff slender minarets : this is the grand 
Muhammadan style. An astonishing severity and 
simplicity of lines : a general effect of something 
dominant and supreme. The towers in their sim- 
plicity rise high above the city, imperioqs as a con- 
queror. It was here thal the emperor, attended 
by his nobles and ''his people, standing upon the 
pavement, facing a 'white wall, used* to listen to 
the harsh* sentences of the Koran^ the fierce and 
ardent lamr. Thereafter^ hd would order the sack 
of a Hindu city ; then, " build teosqdes, with the"* 
materials of the destroyed pagodas ; and then 
glorify itv his heart’the proud name of Allah. 

The priests of Alkih are not p^oud. The l^igh- 
priest, with silent * gravity, showed us relics of 
Muhamnjad, a sandal, a hair of his beard. As I 
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bent my head before him/ full of respect and 
gratitude, suddenly^hp held but his hand. Cheddy 
Lai, who has charge of Ihe baksheesh, presented 
him with three ^nnas. Silent as ^before, the hi^> 
priest bowed, thatiking us with a dignihM gesture. 

However, he keeps up appearances. The Hindu 
dealers a(ee more demonstrative. At the r^i'way 
station, twe.cty shawl-merchants worry, the,,unlu(^y 
traveller. Tlysy accompany him to his hotel, run- 
ning beside the carnage, chmbing on the stQp,< 
clinging to the doo^ gesticulating, assailing him 
with a hail o( cards, inundating him with a never- 
ending flow of obsequious speech. At the hotel, 
one is not rid of thetn. They install themselves 
upon the veraAflah, they mount guard outside your 
bedroom, outside the dining-room : you come out, 
they rush upon you ; it becomes a scuffle, you 
show your fists, brandish your stick to get through. 
The first* encounters being over, you suppose 
yourself at peace; take notice that all the time 
piercing eyes are on the watch for you. At six 
in the morning, you <awaken. Instantly, at the 
other end of the great white bedroom, a door is 
set pjar a inches ; five* arms are pushed 
through^ brandi&hing stuffs, slippers, caps. They 
saw yorj fall asleep ; they .saw you wake. Some 
Conceal themselvei., follc^ing you in the street 
on the opposite side-walk, waiting till you are 
tired, alone, unprotected, and seize the oppor- 
tune^moment to present themselves. 

A few minutes ago, saunterihg in the great bazaar, 

1 accompanied Cheddy to a shawl-dealer'% who this 
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morning very nearly**got himself crushed by my 
garry in his 'endeavoui* to obtma the promise of a 
vi^t. We find, a fat man, of gentle face, seated 
upon cushions, drinking coffee wjth some friends. 
Upon our entrance he ‘springs trf his feet, he runs 
back and forth, he whirls about me, he envelops 
*me in his gesticulations. Jn the twinklijig of an 
ey^, before 1 kliow how he has ddne^t, we* have 
each had a cup of coffee, and are seated before a 
•bale, whiSh'he un^olls'vnth the»agility of a monkey ; 
out of it emerge, as i^ by njagic,^rare silks, em- 
broideries in gold, which he holds up in the light, 
with which he drapes himself, with which he drapes 
me, with all 'sorts of feminine airs and graces. I 
want you, sir, to see this beautiful thing. What db 
you think of it ? Is it not beautiful ? Put it aside. 
You look at me. Don't you think it will do for 
the young lady at home ? " The abrupt English, 
.dhe colourless accent, are something * amazing ; 
but the short sentences accumulate with deafen- 
ing ardour. In three minutes if appears that I have 
made my selection : a shawl, a little rug ; only a 
hundred and fifty Rupees. I know Hipdu dealers, 
and I have sense erfough left to offer •'half. AJmost 
before 1 4iave mentioned the sunr, my man cries : 
“ Let's tess up 1 ” Thgit is* to say, the price shall 
be a hundred and fifty rupees !!• the coin falls head 
up ; seventy-five, if tails. I refuse. At once the 
things ave mine, anti the tran$<^:tion is so promptly 
made that it is clean*the Hindu is, not the losef. 

Now, satisfied, he> becomes calm ; and, in another 
tone of voice, enters upon a new subject. It appears 

o N 
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that this evening, at the hoidbl, I am to have the 
honour of meeting'a/luchesk the Shawl-deakrs 
have been on the alert since her airival ; and each 
one, watching her, keeps watch upon his rivals* as 
well. My man begs that I will ^peak dl him at the 
tabU eTkSte. “Give and take," he says ; and to per-^ 
suade m<, offers as a present a cap whose silvCr he 
exhibits in^ Ihe,^ light. Treating me a? a kriend,<he 
confides the f9pt that he has a stock of shawls u^rth 
three lacs of rupees, showing me also difUomas from” 
English Expos^iotls., i 

It is easy to see that these Orientals do not know 
the feeling of sha^ie. It appears that, honour and 
conscience are producits of the West, which cannot 
be elaborated here. All beg for baksheesh with 
clasped hands ; and in the most serious and the 
richest of them, you may find a beggar and a thief. 

. ' 

Decemier 16. 

Taking a carriage, I go to visit the Kutab-Minar, 
the great tpwer which is ten miles distant from 
Delhi. 

Our road is an Asiatic Appiah Way. Ruins from 
every century, left by three races and three reli- 
gions, s1;r,ew a great, melancholy plain. Fragments 
of ancient Hindu Delhi, of Afghan Delhi, Of Mongol 
Delhi, cover k dead extent of 'seventy miles square. 
Slowly, in the course of centuries, the city has 
changed its site, as a^iver chatiges its bed. A3 far 
as the eye can see^ among the tidthered brushwood, 
rise ruinous domes and brokdh columns. These 
yellowish heaps are the remains of Indria-Partha, 
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the city of Indra, for which the five brothers of 
Mahabarata' foughQ thr^ thditsand years ago I 
Farther on, a •granite pier, covered with faded 
chikracters, proclaims ^he edicts jof the. Buddhist 
king Asoka.* Everywhere, like tombs in a cemetery, 
are heaped the fragments of Mongol art, monu- 
mental mausolea, domes surrounded wiih ^iosks, 
ah disc(>lou/ed*by tiihe, brought to. a tyiiform tint 
with th^ sad and withered vegeta^on, all taken 
b&ck Jsy nature. A few tombs are as imposing as 
Akbar’s at Secundra,.«nd rise' solitary amid the 
arid ‘Steppe. The J}lue peacocks wandering about 
them ard* thf only living things that haunt the spot. 
Generations have swarmed Ihere, a^d of their dead 
life there remains this imperceptible residue ; as it 
takes centuries of forest growth to make a thin 
stratum of coal. The Vedic age, the Brahmanic 
age, the Buddhist age, the first Musalman dynasties, 
“"the Mongol epoch — each historic period has left, 
so to speak, its small deposit. ^ 

This is the history of, the Kutab : four ancient 
Hindu forts, still juite recognisable, once inclosed 
a great city with its Buddhist ,temples,^where monks 
in yellow robes with shaven heads w^ent peacefully 
to and ^o ; of this period there remaii^s a huge 
iron po%t, having on it'Sanskrit inscription^ About 
the year 1000, over *the* Himalayan wall came tHe 
first Musalman hoj-des. The city was razed, and 
from th*e stone of its great 4emple was bpilt a .. 
mosque, whose ruiqs lie around us.* Here is a 


About 1193. 
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triple colonnade in which liSve been recognised 
the old Buddhist pier,s an(| t^e patient, Complicated, 
confused labour of the poor Hindu workman. 
These stqnes arc very deeply cut,* and are loadhd 
with chasing, half effaced by time. Helfe and there 
symbolic figures have been mutilated by the higher ^ 
morality bf the conquering rSce. By degrees"’you 
accu^om yCurself to read wllat the blurred stone 
has to say, the. lines grow clearer. You ca^ disdem 
processions of gods surrounded by ,^ards and" 
worshippers; t|ien" animals, tigers, monkeys, and 
elepljants, which very early seqm to have greatly 
attracted the Hin^iu mind. These thousands of 
blocks of stone,^once forming irregular chapels and 
groove^ roofs, the Musalmans, later, employed in 
colonnades, rectangular galleries, simple geometric 
rows. Upon the great bare walls, cabalistic figures, 
letters like birds' tracks, thundered against the 
blasphemer. Above it all, dominating the immense"* 
cemetery of the plain, inviolate by time, the Kutab 
sends up, two hundred and fifty feet high, its shaft 
of red stone and white' marble. From its top, six 
centuries ago, when yonder sun sank behind that 
horiznn, the sharp cry of the muezzin was wont to 

break thq.^ilence'bf the great plains. 

» * 

‘ Jaipur, December 17. 

At eight in the morning I take the Rajputana 
express; a curious phrase that, and significant of 
many things 1 The exterior^ ®of this civilisation 
of English India are very brilliant. Except at 
Benares, where you see exactly fbe saipae spectacles 
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that were to be seenftwo thousand years ago, in all 
the cities that I h^ve^ wsitec} >9 far, in Calcutta, 
Lucknow, Cawspur, Agra, the beauty and neatness 
of* the avenues, Hhe wealth of the»villas, the luxury 
of private ^nd pliblic* gardens, *the comfort and 
number of hotels, the multitude of carriages, the 
graifd scale of the* railway stations, |irould do 
honour «to a gfeat European city.^ "Ifhe question 
reihains to what depth this Englisl^ life has pene- 
trated the Hindu Vorl<f. • 

All around is the same vast where slender 

grasses grow feebly in the sand. Tl]is is the limit 
of the vegetable world. A few leagues westward 
the desert, the gloomy, yellflw waste, begins. 

And now, the sharp and simple outlines qf sandy 
mountains rise here and there from the level of 
the plain like precipitous islets, emerging from the 
sea. X^ere are no’ spurs, no preliminary undula- 
^ tions of the ground. I observed in the Red Sea 
a similar effect ; the promontory of Sinai, emerging 
on the edge of the blue horizon designed in the 
arid air an outline no less* clear and hard. From 
time to time, lon^ lines of camels announced that 
the nomad world, {he world of the tent, was sear. 

About* two o'clock, at Ulwar, ^he aspect of the 
country*becomes mort; frdsh and animated. Great 
grey monkeys are ()layflng in *fhe gftiss. Near tHe 
station are the eternal blue peacocks, which seem 
to peofffe all the florth-west of India. While the 
train stops, I observe a group, of women feaning 
against a gate. The youngest, wrapped in a red 
garmei^f has the beautiful oval face and the colour- 
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less complexion of a Florenti^ of the Renaissance. 
The features are ^ of, classic regularity, with that 
inexpressible gravity and dignity wp meet so often 
here among low»caste women. There is nothing 
savage 6 r' inferior in these tyj 5 es, of* the purest 
Aryan stamp. This one stood motionless, so calm, 
so seriouj, her great sombre* eyes full of concen- 
trated' passiAn.'^ ' • e «> 

Two British^ soldiers, of the Scots Greys, ctoie 
into my compartment. Tfie fiife types of race I ' 
Each man as tall a‘114 stout two Hindus ; solid, 
well set-up, ^buttoned tight in his grey jacket. 
Nor are they simply fine, healthy animab. This 
flesh is all muscle, havdened by training. Their 
faces, under the** Scotch caps, are full of frankness 
and honesty. Features strong, well cut, expressive, 
complexions clear, gestures to the point, and made 
quietly. Their moral and physical training has 
given them a certain repose of manner^ a certain"" 
dignity, a stamp of “the gentleman." During the 
eight hours'^ journey from Ulmar to Jaipur they 
remained silent and impassive, speaking once only, 
to refuse a .glass of wine ! Evidently they are 
“ teetotalers.” '■<• 

I was looking bver a book by a Bengali on the 
English (establishment id India, and fronr time to 
thne my eyes' left ‘the book to observe the two 
Scots ; they aided me in understanding it. In 
^ that peculiar mental, qondition, Simulated *and yet 
slightly confused, \yhich is caused by sleeplessness 
and continuous, rapid motion*^ on the railway ; in 
that half-fever which accelerates at the sapie time 
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that it blurs the as^ciations of ideas, their faces 
interested me strange!^. I s^jen^d to see, in these 
soldiers that chance had thus thrown in my way, 
ncft individual personalities, but 4he type itself of 
the race no% misfress 'n the pefiinsula-— fhe pure, 
complete, developed type; and their faces were 
to me as a living expres^on of the Bijtish soul. 
I* could read *in them the calm! decideti’ will, 
thef tenacity, the habit of self-control, the enthu- 

* siastic pride undbrl^ing the (Other qualities, and 
those* practical aptitu^s why:h, in England, have 
doubled the active force of the hutpan being and 
his grasp uj)on realities. 

And with this, whiffs of England came into my 
head; separate, simple images coming, ^ne by 
one : a November evening, in a little chapel on 
the Devonshire coast; outside, the black water, 
splashjng in the darkness ; here, the whole village 

* crowded into a hall of bare pine boards, all heads 
turned toward one of their own people who is 
preaching ; hard faces, ploughed wi|h wrinkles ; 
rows of old fishermen clasping their Bibles with 
gaunt, trembling Thands : then, the );ellow atmos- 
phere of the city, at the hour wher»*the streets are 
black with the crowd : again, yoting men in white 
flannel throwing ball9 in greyish fields : long lines 
of great misty veSselS* on a* dull-coloured rivftr, 
whose leaden mirror gleams dolefully through a 
fog : brick cities,* drowned in a sluggish smoke^ 
rising from ten thousand factq^ chimney^ 

Then these conlused images blend and dis- 
appear j and, without transition, as if one turned 
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the mental stereoscope, in rosy light, a great 
muddy river appf ars ; the ,'^\iine Gan’ges is flaw- 
ing past its two thousand pagodas, at Benares, 
and on its banks the inert crowd of Brahmahs, 
sitting on their heels. • *■ ' 

The Thames below London, the Ganges at . 
Benares-^ in the presence bf this contrast*" one 
measures thfe abyss separating the 1?wo‘ races which 
here we see placed together. In the depths ofThe 
English soul, as great Englishmen h^ve made ‘it ' 
visible to us — Cronfw/jll or .Milton, Wordsworth or 
Carlyle — and ^s we see it still more clearly in their 
works of art, where the type, pure and “clear, is 
thrown into stronger rfelief than in the real world, 
irf Robinson Crusoe or in Tom Tulliver, one per- 
ceives a strong and almost changeless personality ; 
a steadfast will, supported by a few permanent 
and powerful sentiments, a solid axis, on „which 
everything rests. They all conceive life, as a series'* 
of prescribed acts, whose aim is to ameliorate the 
condition, to augment the well-being, and to per- 
fect the moral nature. •This ideal, with an admir- 
able enthusiasm, and with a narrowness of mind 
which, seems 'the penalty of ber active virtues, 
England sets betore India; multiplying* schools 
for boys* and girls, colle'ges, *and universities; and 
rilining herself with**missi(ftiarfes. It is said that 
the results are meagre, and that English culture 
produces only miserable failures : Chunddt- Dutt, 
the Be'hgali whom, I have just how been reading, 
is a specimen of the converted bUbu ; he imagines 
no other model than the English. Hepce, he 
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demands the complAe application of the English 
moral code he denoi^ces femmine dress and the 
promiscuous dip in the sacred rivers. Here is the 
idSa of this Ben^U, who aspires to be the English 
clergyman :*to have the sacred shore of the ancient 
river divided by barriers and placards, “ Ladies on 
one^de, gentlemen bn the other.” Bi|t this in- 
vention <denbte§ a ia%k of culture ^n<T the critical 
faculty. , Chunder Dutt, who has ^ead Macaulay, 
has n 9 t rea^ Renan. * However, this scandal is not 
about to cease. The,cuccess *of the missionaries 
in India is really^ very small. It Ijas been esti- 
mated tUht pvery Hindu conversion costs England 
a thousand pounds sterling; and however sincere 
the convert may be, and however hard fje may 
strive to make himself as an Englishman, it is 
certain that all he can do is, only to assume a 
disguise. For the intellectual and moral habits 
'of a peoplp, like the organs of a plant, are condi- 
tioned upon a certain combination of circumstances 
which is infinitely complex, and ii^ which the 
principal element is the entire series of its ante- 
cedents. All their past has made, them what 
they are. • • 

Ah ! ancient ascetics, profound dreamers, who 
sought, ^^wenty centifries * ago, to tear away the 
rainbow-hued veil whidh illuslbn weaves over the 
dark reality ; who renounced all personal desire, to 
shelter ^ourselves 'n indiffesence and immobility ; 
with what a smild jof disdainfpl pity woufd you 
regard that Westefn race which now rules in your 

land 1 J'hey do not believe that the world is a 

• * • 
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dream, these new-comers. IPhey have not ceased 
from saying: Yh^y rejoice in their 

strength, and their will* obtains its gratification. 
They act, they build upon this world which they 
believe bf rock, ^nd you 6elie>fe is shifting sand. 
What would you say of their haste and fever ? ^ 
What w<^uld you say gf these ships loaded**with 
this world’s* gcfods; of these^trainS which devour 
the distance, as if it were of any consec^uencS to 
change one’s place, to go any Vhfther ?^^But, above * 
all, what would you, say qf this meagre English 
philosophy, which vegetates in yonder land of. fogs 
where there is no luxuriance of nature^ and of 
this theistic heresy, which they propose to natu- 
ralise in the hoSae of broad speculation ? This, at 
least, is certain : you would make no attempt to 
enlighten them, blmded by Maya. You would 
leave them to their ignorant goings to and, fro, to 
their pride ; and, slowly closing your^ eyes, you *■ 
would return with delight to your solitary dream, 
to your tranquillising contemplation of the eternal 
and motionless ! • 

It is certain that the English ‘stratum is greatly 
in evijlence irft India, even in the states which are 
independent. Thbre is always an “ English^^hurch," 
severe avd unadorned, like those which keejp guard 
over the couxtry kl England. At the spacious 
railway stations, colonists in shooting jackets are 
reading eight-paged “ papers.” Placards announce 
*“a m&tch between the cricketers of Lucknow 
and the champions of Allahabad ” ; or races at 
Ahmedabad and Baroda. Other placards advertise 
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a machine which tufhs out ten thousand bottles 
of soda-water daily. « Ouida’s j’oqpances and those 
of Walter Besapt lie on a counter. 

Meantime women, clad as wpre the Hindu 
contemporaAes of* Horner^ their Ankles, ’eirs, and 
noses adorned with rings, carry stoneware jars. 
‘Waniors go by, bristling yith sabres, loaded with 
bucklers ; and *we ase upon the ferntory 'jof a 
prirfce who, at Bindrabun, is erecting i. pagoda to 
*Ki>ishna. * * . - » • 

m • 


December 18. 

At Caleutta, Engtish India ; at Benares, the India 
of the Brahmans ; at Agra, the India of the Grand 
Moguls; here, the India of the rajahs, the India 
of novels and the opera — fairy-like and incredible. 
The Rajputana is a very ancient Hindu kingdom, 
resembling those which covered the peninsula 
'before the Musalman establishments in' the early 
centuries of our era. It has never been conquered. 
Against the diverse races who have ruled in India, 
the Rajputs have maintained their independence. 
They are still the tA.ryan people that they were in 
the fabulous time *of the Ramiyaiila. Acrpss a 
hundred '<ind thirty-nine generations, the rajah 
claims descent from the sun, who was*f»ther of 
the great Rama; and be stilf* governs according 
to the law of Manu, as did the Hindu kings, his 
ancestors, who livhd before paesar.. The nobles 
are of a race equally good, like hjmself descell^nts 
of the sun and moan, and the early history of the 
great Rmput families is lost in the night of time. 
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The population, organised, a§*in the primitive days, 
in clans, in tribeg^ ig of nc^l^ race, of white r^ce. 
Every Rajput is by birth a Kshatriffa, belonging to 
that caste of Aryan warriors who recognise ‘no 
superiors* but th% Brahmans^ * Henc^ a man of 
the country esteems himself the equal of his princes.^ 
He is called “the king's s<Jn." His charaefter is 
proud, maiAy, honourable ; kk hash borsa^ a lanCe, 
and a shield ; in battle he follows the chief of his 
clan, and loyaily stands by his fether,,'^he king,* in* 
defence of the gods qpd th^ country. 

Even from^ the hotel, outside the city, you re- 
cognise a very original worl^. Low, •yellowish 
hills, all crowned with 'strongholds and crenellated 
towerSj encircle the horizon. A mediaeval stage- 
scene wais not a thing to be expected in the tropics. 
Along the road, through the crowd of little donkeys, 
past troops of women who sing as they walk; horse- 
men, mounted on line Arab steeds, a round buckler * 
at the belt, a sabre at the side, coiffed with red 
turbans, their grea! beards parted in the middle 
and spreading out, flattened and bristling, at the 
right and left, prance with afl air of the most 
audaqious cohrage. Nothing *of that gentle, in- 
dolent, dreamy Expression which 1 have* so often 
seen in india. This is 2 very active worli^: people 
<Ki foot, horsemen, •ftamelS} elephants, heavy carts, 
small donkeys, crowd the roads, and all this 
crowjl is noisy, ai)d« glittering* in the dust ^nd 
sunshfhe. , ^ • 

After half an hour on the wsy, we arrive at the 
postern of the fortified wall smrounding ^e city. 
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I pass under high bsfstions, cross a drawbridge, 
then a httle inner cotjrt^ard, w^er^ kneeling camels 
are waiting to be unloaded, and of a sudden I 
emerge into the scenery of an opera, mist^, light, 
fantastic, charming,' indescribable.^ ’ ^ 

The first thing you are conscious of is the pink 
colour of the picture.* Let, the reader sucply this 
CG4our as I ‘attfempt’-to describe whai I beheld. 
Let 'him imagine a street a hundred and twenty 
feet wide, and twc? mfies long, bordered with pink 
houses, pink temples, pii)^ palapes, pink bell-towers, 
and pavilions, the pink a most delicate rose-colour, 
and this street so straight that to its very end you 
see the houses, shops, fagadeS, in perfect alignment 
succeeding each other, gi owing inllistinct m the 
distance, vanishing in a mist of this same extra- 
ordinary pink. There is not a spot of dark colour 
anywh^e, not a European carriage, nothing but 
•the multi-coloured twinkling of the crowd. On the 
side-walks to the right and left, as far as you can 
see, it is a bazaar in the open air, a row of dealers 
seated on the ground, and, upon blue and red rugs 
which are spread cJUt upon the pavement, a great 
display of shining "objects — slippers’ embroidered 
with silvef, piles of oranges and bananas, painted 
images, shifis splashed With ’sunshine. To right and 
left all is* graceful and luminous ; one could spend 
a day walking through the streets, and it would 
be a pleasure to retain an ex:^ct memory of jeach 
detail. The eye cannot be satjsfied with sheing. 
Vainly I cry to my coachman : Hasta ! hasta ! 
(Slowly slowly !) we still go too fast ; and to his 
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great disgust I leave the carri*2ge, that I may saunter 
at will. * * . ^ ‘ f ■ , 

Rajput nobles and functionaries^ adorned as for 
a play, clothed tn embroidery, loaded with feathers 
and jewels, their imposing beaids skilfully spread 
out fanwise ; handsome, well-groomed horses;^ 
romanti<^ soldiers, with $hi61d and sword ; students, 
guar^, wofnen of the people, sothethnea carryihg 
a naked baby astride on &e hip : all go by in a 
light mist which is* the evaporation pf the^ heav/ 
dew. ^ 

From the pdge of their stalls, the little dealers 
stretch out their ams to me, offering, wilii a pretty 
smile, marble statuettes, pictures of gods hastily 
daube^, yet not without spirit and expression. 
The walls are all tattooed with designs in blue : 
elephants, leopardg, trees, locomotives, Europeans 
very stiff,, buttoned tight in ridiculous frockcoats. 
There are grown men flying kites apd running* 
about the streets like schoolboys. And all this 
whimsical ppople, laughing and playing, this boyish, 
artistic people, seem created by a poet’s comic 
caprice, in a dream-world whe^ all must be light, 
droll^ gay, airy, and none of Ihe sad and hateful 
realities ^f life Ihould remain. 

In this world ‘men live like brothers •ydth the 
Animals, thosb gocM soul^ that are more simple 
and more tranquil than we. See the strings of little 
donkeys with their* little trot, the gentlfe camels 
of slow and undulating gai^,* lifting their long, 
womanish necks above the crbwd; the flocks of 
grey monkeys upon the roofs ^ the peac^ul cows 
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great greenish horns, themselves white, statu- 
esque, as if ' carved ,in ’ marbl^. . ,There are small 
dogs, coloured yellow, tlue, or pink. Further, in 
a large open square, a crowded^ population of 
pigeons, lighting liy, myriads, ce?ver th6 ’ground 
with a dense, undulating, bluish floor, which opens 
*as tbs heavy bulk of '>an^ elephant, caparisoned 
with red,»pas6es*throagh. Among dll these living 
anithals, here and there are altars for ’their wor- 
'i>htp ; tiny tabernableS hlled with little bulls, little 
elephants, little monkeys. T^is square is at the 
intersection of two streets, which ’ meet at right 
angles, the other street just as broad, as straight, 
as pink as {he one we hav« followed. Here, at 
the foot of temples guarded by elegants in stone, 
there is a great confusion of passers-by, of flowers, 
of donkeys, camels, horsemen, aqd dealers. Among 
the cro^wd of pigeons picking up their food, there 
are a hundred cows peacefully reposing, indifferent 
to all the stir around them; boys, standing, hold 
up tall branches that fill the space with verdure : 
these the worshippers buy^ and lay them before 
the cows, who accept this homage a3 their due, 
and munch serenely*. From the tops'of trees Jiang 
earthen vkses green with moss, bn which alight 
flocks of "parrots, theii* prdtty round hea^s ringed 
with red* • » . .» 

Suddenly a prancing of horses. What is this 
proud cavalcade which come§ into •the sqi^ire ? 
The fine animals ^ith their lystrous coat^, the 
handsome cavaliers' with glittering weapons ! This 
is the brother of the rajah, followed by his barons. 
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preceded by his men-at-arifis, who run on fog*^^ 
carrying halberds. A velvet cap over.one ear, in a 
green embroidered 'tunic, ‘che prince managed hi^ ' 
capering horse. ^ For an instant J^'see him, a bold 
and ntfbie face^'.which, shows ^he gr^nd ancestry, 
the good blood, the instinct of command. He is 
a true ^shatriya, lineal ^descendant of th^ first 
conquerbrs of India. ‘ ^ ^ ' , 

Meanwhile, «.he elephants come baclc to ^heir 
stable. Here are seven, rugged ,and sombre colo.ss4 
taciturn philosophf^rs, full of slownes&, superior to 
all the beings ^^ho are scurrying about them. One 
by one the/ disappear under' a porch^ brushing 
the ground with' their trunks, each with three 
cornacs on his>'massive head, with its huge flapping 
ears. ‘Bending the knee, as with a human gait, 
gently setting down their big, soft feet, they pass, 
silent as shadows’. What profound thought in 
those sad^ heavy heads, and how they ignore this 
inferior population of men and beasts ‘who scatter 
before them ! It 'is comprehensible, as you see 
them, that ^Ganesa, thp wise god, should have an 
elephant’s head. 

At every ipstant the pictures change ; I try to 
note*' this one as ct flies : before a lofty door of the 
palace,^ ifiio which disappear pachydernis, camels, 
p whole city^ full t.^f men, the air is thick with 
falcons. They whirl and scream before the red 
ima^e of tlje elephant god, ^which sleeps in a 
niche.- over the porch ; and shrill trumpets make 
a Hindu music. ^ « 

All around the square are temples, monuments, 
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^Diversity, palaces; (ftie, among the rest, of a 
singularly vivid rose-colour, risiti^ in the form of 
pyramid, bristles *wfth* a nine-storied fa 9 ade, 
composed of a hiyidred bell-turrets,^ and sixty-four 
projecting wipdowsf adcfl:nei,d with.*colonnettes and 
balconies, pierced in open-work with countless 
flowery cut out in the* stone; a vaporops, airy, 
impossible copstsuctioun^ This is the* p^a& of the 
Wind — ^the palace of the Wind ? HOw enchanting 
the namel There ^s, «lSo, on ^ beautiful little hill 
outside,* the city, the palace of the Clouds ; and on 
another hill the temple of the Sen. The rose- 
coloured gate at the other end of Jaipur is called 
the gate of Rubies. This is. clearly the city of a 
fairy tale. A trumpet-call ! A brazAi voice which- 
makes one look around. Running very rapidly, 
comes a merry funeral train ; comes the corpse 
closely wrapped in white gauze ;* come the bearers 
who carry it, slung from bamboos; cbmes the 
family, leaping, clashing cymbals, screaming out 

. the sacred syllable : ** Ram ! Rkm ! ” They have 
all gone by, disappeared,* the noisy troop ! Now 
there are greyhounds in a leash, with crimson 
blankets, from the royal gardens wh^re, on camp- 
beds, he asleep the hunting leopards and lynxes 
of his Highness. Strange, 4ean, sppple A'^tures, 
these greyhounds; very dioble|* with aa keen light* 
in their piercing eyes, as, with rough tongue, they 
lick the band their 'attendant holds Qut to them. 
Not far distant I see « wedding party; fifty women, 
clothed in silky yello^, seated on the ground, are 
chanting, and the bride, a slip of a girl, ten years 
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old, stands alone in the c^tre. At the °end 
the street, behind^ a grating, which makes a facade 
upon the side-walk* in thb presence of the pas'-- 
ing crowd, ten ^man-eaters, ten .royal tigers, ydth 
lowered 'heads, ^measufe with' long,^ gentle steps 
the cage to which, after due "form of law, they 
have b^en sentenced. They well deserve their 
title of iaff'bsf “ lords,"' these^ beasts. , The greatjpst 
beauty of them all is the assassin of sixteen women. 

I have the sane feeling at sight of the formidable, 
gloomy head, the sinuous, gliding back, the Supple- 
ness of the thick muscles^ the possible snap of 
the terrible Jaws, the tawny splendour pf the coat 
made of living light, that 1 had in Ceylon, before 
the sheaf of bSmboos springing up into the flaming 
sky. * 

Among this multitude of images crowding one 
upon another, a sfght which is incessantly repeated 
never loses its charm. You are never ‘tired of 
admiring the suppleness and freshnOss of nude 
youthful figures. 'The slender, curving torsos of. 
the children, both bpys and girls, are adorable. 
The long black tresses fall over *he pretty, wild, timid 
face^ and over the dfilicately-modelled chest. You 
are conscious of the strength and health of the 
young ^nluscles and th&purc blood. It is^ something 
.perfect. The light and, shade are harmoniously 
blent upon the smooth bronze of the skin, all en- 
veloped in punshine^ and atmosphere. The young 
women, half nucle, know how to adjust 'their 
drapery with ex^eme grac%.. There is nothing 
more delightful to the eye, more simple and 
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''<Vanqml, than thesew* folds of soft stuff. In tlie 
little girls, -who are ^extremely, ^slender, you can 
'Nee the peaceful undulation of the interior frame- 
work. They also, even the very^ youngest, carry 
upon the hisad h^ndsdmq round jars, which they 
hold with stretched *arms, lifted as high as possible, 
“the «hest dilated with* the effort, and tlje bronze 
skin all lustrous in thq^sunlight. • # '’ * 

i enter a temple whose broad steps descend 
• into the*sqilare. JBelodr, kneejjng camels are asleep, 
and ^ogs lie upon the step^ stretched out in the 
sun., I ascend and ‘enter a codrt, where cows 
wander freely o/er the marble pavement. In a 
comer are* the two sacred tfees, the male and 
female banian, the latter called the'* pipala. An old 
woman is running rapidly around the hirst one, 
and another woman is pouring a little water upon 
the leaves of the second. On one side, a second 
courtyard has a gallery supported by columns. 
There, in the shadow, a red group of seated 
women listen quietly to the na*sal chant of a priest 
reading the Ram&yana.* The pretty, regular faces, 
seen under tiieir wrraps, scarcely look absorbed in 
meditation. Every creature is perfectly a^ home 
in the temple : the priest seated on his heels, 
garlanded with flou^rs, *swings. his bSdy to and 
fro to {he rhythm of what hc^ceadsr Quantities«of 
sparrows are pecking here and there, and large 
crows 'hop awkAreirdly ugop the .backs of the , 
drowsy cows. Strictly characteristic of HhiduisaT 
is this worship in ^e open air, this sacred place 
which is at once a cow-house, an aviary, and a 
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temple. An intense light stf^kes upon the*walls/^ 
on which are rudely set forth in blue paint the 
adventures of five 'hundred gods. Behind thp«^ 
priest, at the end of the gallery,, is a dark taber- 
nacle wherein the idol, is *visib^?, a ^mall, black- 
faced doll, Paravati, attired in red, and guarded 
by two Ijons. Beneath, her Jiusband, the fopnid-* 
able Siva* is^ represented only by his, emblematic 
stone. Here childless women come to pray, and 
young girls whe desire to bd married. * * 

Opposite the ten^ple, on the other side d,f the 
great square, wKh its seethidg crowd of men and 
beasts, stands* the maharajah’s'^ college., I was 
admiring its facade, eccentric and rdse-coloured 
like that of the palace of the Wind, when a student 
invited* me to enter. I was introduced to the 
principal, whom 1 found seated in a little dark 
cabinet surrounded* by books. A Hindu face — 
very gentle, refined, a little anxious-looking — the 
air of a student, thin, stooping, clad *in a long 
black tunic. With t;[uiet gestures, and in a few 
words of pe'rfect English,* he made me welcome, 
and conducted me to the class-r0om6. The higher 
examinations being ndar, the students who were 
preparing for them had remained at horns, and we 
saw only %he pupils of <the first and second year. 
Iq great pillared hal-ls, little groups of theke boys 
were gathered around their instructors. There 
were neither phairs nor benches nor de^s. All 
'rose attour entrance, and bowed low, twice touch- 
ing their lips with* a gracefuf and eager gesture. 
In one hall, however, the boys remained seated ; 
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jbese, the principal explained to me, are the sons of 
th^ rajah artd of hi$ i^bles; itnd» being descended 
brom Rama and the sun, are not expected to salute 
a visitor. * • • 

The whole insb^c^ion here is gratuitous, and the 
jexaminations give entrance to government careers. 
The ‘Students are taught mathematics, t^ English 
language and Bterattioe, the dialecis df India, and 
thd Persian^language. ^For the higher classes there 
* is als9 instrpction* in*Sanskrity> Pali, the Brahmanic, 
Buddhist, and Persian .philosophies and the philo- 
sophies of modern Europe. Spencer and Stuart 
Mill are read as classics. 

The principal, who is & ^en^li, is ready to 
converse, and seems* well informed as ^o what 
is going on, not only in England but in the rest 
of Europe. He. speaks admiringly .of Burnouf, 
of Barth^lemy St. Hilaire, of Bergaigne, of the 
great Frerich Sanskritists. As a rule, he says, India 
knows Europe only through England. "A young 
student who enters on the higher Judies begins 
with the English classics : Shakespeare, Milton 
(a good beginning for a Hindu brain), then, and 
especially, Addison, Pope ; later, the philosophers 
and economists, Locke, HunSe, A<^m Smith, 
Burke ‘all the thinkers* of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, down ft> Hdtbert Spenefer, 
whose influence is very great. In respect to France 
and Germany, we know them.only at second, hand^,* 
In general we do know th^ languages &f these 
two countries. And still we are beginning to 
admire , something, outside of England; and if 
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Hegel and Fichte are unfarmliar to us, we stud^ 
the Oriental phijQSQphies, Especially the Upani- 
shads, the ancient Vedantism, \Y^ere we findl^ 
included all Spit^ozsi, Kant, Hegel, and Schopen- 
hauer/' " • •i ' * . ♦ 

By degrees he becomes animated, and I seem 
to detect, in him a fund of«* enthusiasm for the old"* 
metaphysics^ of^ his country. * " Within jthe last 

five or six^earV' he says, there has' been a^fe- 
action in its ftivour. Undef Englisli influence,* 
writers ,in Calcutta, (the sphool of the Brabmos) 
have denouncecf the immoralities and follies of the 
Hindu religion. We now begiii to recognise that 
under its extravagances is hidden a profound idea, 
and you will see that it is defended by our scholars 
and thinkers. We aspire to be ourselves. Observe 
the maharajah, who^ has introduced English ideas, 
has given us a college in Jaipur, a museum, ^nd an 
industrial school ; he does nothing against^Hinduism. 
In his palace at Amber, there is always the sacrifice 
of goats to Kali. But beneath the symbol, he sees 
the idea ; we distinguish* the spirit beneath the 
letter, the thqught contained in (he religious forms 
whict^ appeal fo the multitude. *There is a reaction 
against the English theism which young Bengal, 
that is to^say, the intellectual 6lite of India, had 
welcomed with toc^^great* enthusiasm. We feel 
that we have something of our own, original 
and pore peofounej. • That we read and* adrqire 
""Herbeft Spencer i^ because h^ criticises the idea 
of a personal God as one of the forms of anthropo- 
morphism." 
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'^Does this Hindu sp£ak truly ? Is it posable that 
In^a, becoming once snore con§^ious of herself, is 
tivowing off tj^e inteTleetual* yoke of England ? 
Does she propose to bring forward her idea of 
life ahd the^ wo4d, in* oppositiofi to the 'English 
conception ? Is it possible that in the peace en- 
joyed* under English rule, the Hindu brain, so 
long paralysed 4)y Mu]^anjbiadan oppoesSon^ once 
mcft'e begins to work ? And if so; what will come 
of it? • * * • • . • 

Meanwhile it is interesting jo see the poles of 
humanity thus brought face to* face — English 
energy, 4 )ractical^ will, and positive sense, and 
Hindu speculation and tendency to the meta- 
physical dream which makes thought triumphant, 
sovereign over desire and illusions, and l&lls the 
active faculties. 

December 19. 

A day devoted to the gratification of the eye, 
first, wandering alone throifgh this astonishing 
pink street, filling the *soul with th*e delight of 
colour, intoxicatirlg myself with the whimsicalities 
of this Jaipur. Then, outside the, town, we take 
the road* leading to Amber, a pretty white ribbon, 
lying amid the verdure 'of strange thi^- leaved 
plants, as tall as little* tree$> With their spipy, 
fat tennis-rackets of leaves, they cover the ground 
for a gteat distance ; a sti$, jmmovpble vegetation ^ 
which seems that of some other planet* Froitf 
the midst of it arise ancient structures, innumer- 
able kjpsks and pavilions of marble, shining in 
0 * 
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the good sunlight. Red antj blue troops of mpn 
and women are ^%ily moving along the road. 

I have never seen so* nSany and so handsome 
peacocks. They wander in the road, the sap- 
phire ill • their plumages gleaming ^ftly m the 
light. These birds are wild,' yet perfectly tame ; 
they belong to no one, and, Uve unmolested among 
the humans beings. LfKe jill harmle^^s ^reatures, 
they are sacred* to the good Hindus, who count 
it a religious duty fo feed them- "The'y do no' 
harm," Cheddy say§ to me soberly. “ EnglisV very 
naughty, throw *otones at them.” 

Farther on) a deserted palacb, green Mth wild 
vegetation, seems to rest upon the fnirror of a 
stagnant pondj* whose black, infected water gives 
back d dull reflection. On its shore crocodiles 
lie motionless, asleep. All about us the graceful, 
sunny hills are relieved against a tranquil blue 
sky. The sun is not too hot, the air subtle, light, 
exhilarating. 

Six P.M. — We make a hurried visit to the maha- 
rajah’^ palace, the stables’ where a hundred Arab 
horses paw the ground, the keKnels, the chained 
elephants, the'-^greenhduses ; and then it is time 
to say good-bye to the pink city. Neaf* the rail- 
way statiprf, a little Rajput schoolboy, loaded with 
hig Hindustani* bookl^ bids- me* a delicious * “ Good 
afternoon I " 

In the train, ^it once r^epossessed by the European 
*enviro'nnaent, one has a feeling of having come 
out from a brilliant*^ theatre, from, a spectacle made 
to amuse, to divert from real life, like one of Shake- 
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sf^are's comedies, or»*like a pastoral of Watteau. 
An operetta-world, tfar world (4 a dream : this 
patriarchal con^munity, these clans, these caval- 
cades of nobles, the children of tl}e;sun ; this ^se 
king, beloved by^ltis little, natioif, tyrannical — ^for 
instance, one may photograph at Jaipur without 
the rajah's express permission — and paternjd ; these 
warriors, ^with lance an^ sltield, with tlleir whimsi- 
cal heards and showy dress ; the, happ% laughing 
people j die *blue dogs,* the hunting leopards and 
lynxesi. It is the stage-scene p( an operett^, these 
streets crushed-strawberry colour, the pink houses 
which you cannot believe are realty stone, the 
crenellated Castles on the hills, *the light, fantastic 
structures, the palace of the Wind,*the palace of 
the Clouds, the gate of Rubies, the hall of Splen- 
dours, the humid greenhouses full ^of a fresh 
odour pf vaporous ferns, the fields covered with 
thick -leaved plants,* the blue peacock! popping 
out from thickets, the deserted kiosks on the 
shore of dark pools. It is an operetta-existence 
where nothing is seriouS, .or heavy, or sad,, that 
is lived by th& laughing, artist-population, who 
do no other work than carve little gbds and^ little 
beasts in Inarble, embroider slippers with silver, 
illumin^a their wall^ with blue .design*!, Jjestride 
Arab horses, feed the birds tf the* air, fly kites, 
and enjoy in full security the light of day 
and the*goodness *of things, ,Yes, a. happy, sim- 
plified, childish life,* which lacks only its or^estra, * 
chorus, and ballet, and whose dazzling poetic 
vision clings in on^’s memory, as he turns away 
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toward the darkness and (the sadness of Qur 
Europe. , t , 

The hills have closed in aboi:^^ the charming 
city. Now a, golden dust floats in the air.* A 
solitary'hbron stStnds motionle^on the edgb of a 
lake, which is all rose-colour ana blue in the twilight 
radiance - * - 



CHAPTER VIII 
b^Sibay 

* • - . 

• , • December 21, 

Thirty-six ^ours«of railway, A» we advance 
southward, toward the ^eat English city, tl^ train 
becomes crowded : fat babus, infjportant native 
merchants^ encumber the carriages with their 
travelling-ba^s, loll indolently add insolently upon 
the cushions. The third-class are crammed with 
a Hindu crowd, chattering, laughing, and* con- 
versing. For luggage they have only^ their brass 
jars, engraved with figures of Krishna and Ganesa. 
At the stations Brahmans, loaded with leathern 
bottles, come to refill these jars. Only the Brah- 
mans' can perform this duty, for a Kshatriya 
travelling would be defiled by drinking water 
which a Sudra’haA poured out. But everybody 
can touch what thb Brahman has, touched^ Be 
his duties ever so servile, the Br^man remains a 
Brahman^* preserving his ^pernatural wrtaie; the 
superiority of caste' remaindj* whatever the in- 
feriority of occupation. 

There is little to ’notice. Ui .these long journeys 
the mind, blurred* j^y the multitude of images 
lately perceived, becomes somnolent, and is in- 
terested in nothing.. Cities rapidly seen, Baroda, 

2x9 
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Ahmedabad, great railway •stations, tiffins, break- 
fasts with the everlasting <Jirry, the simple outlines 
of blue mountains. Athwart all 1;}iis, the same^d 
country ; and, perpetually, the amazing troops of 
monkeys leaping in the tafl brilsh. • f 
The second morning, as* ^ awake, there is a 
surprise. ' Suddenly you* seem to be in*Ceylon 
agai h. A^in* the moist cegion, <hot^ siprmy ; the 
great equ&tori&L vegetation. Everywhere thdre is 
water. Dense focests of palm-trees desqend td- 
ward jagoons, mirror thq^r slender colonnades in 
the blue estiihries, and their great green leafy 
coronets, rising in the moist *'air, make ' shadowy 
arches, under which small houses* find shelter. 
•The ground Ts black, marshy, abounding in pools 
of water. Thousands of large-footed birds people 
the edges ,of the^ marshes and of the salt-water 
inlets. Here and there, on the west, thje water 
is continuous ; roads form and increase in extent, 
immense spaces of a calm and splendid blue, 
spotted wiffi islets that seem half-sunken forests, 
and» bordered here with cocoanut groves, there 
with low hills, which their deif&e vegetation covers 
like ^ thick HJpish mi'st. Now* a great space of the 
Indian Ocean appears ; the space seems* to broaden 
to contain all this light.* * •” 

• Then a dlittering of iron*; a great uproar; a 
huge railway terminus ; we come into the station 
of Bori-Bunder ; tbjs^s Bombay. * 

Fi^ P.M. — It ij extremely^ Vrarm, with a moist 
heat as of a greenhouse, very* fatiguing and ener- 
vating. One has not strength to select and group 
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impressions, and, indeejl, it is all too varied. This 
city IS composed of several cities^ spread out over 
five inlands. It would ^em that all the races, all 
the ^ligions, all the forms of architecture, all the 
industries of ^e ^<9be ire .blendefl and confused 
here into an extradttltnary mixture, s^isthing and 
smoking in th^FVbnlight* , ‘ , 

I am sitting on the |err&ce of v cif^*on*the 
Esplanade. Here, the island is contracted into a 
very narroV tOnguepf 4ahd, the. sea visible on both 
sides, op the right a great harbouf, girt with forests 
on the^ remote edge ; on the left at broad yellow 
beach whi<^, curvidg slightly, stretcKes away to- 
ward a protAontory, and dark, *shiny clumps of 
palm-trees. Upon this beach, two rtiiles or so of* 
straight road, which is bordered on the left by 
immense buildings. Gothic or Venetian^ separated 
from the city by lawns and gardens. 

Along this road by the sea, all the cobimercial 
aristocracy of Bombay is now on its way to the 
. Esplanade to enjoy the evenidg breeze. Here, 
facing the harbour, the * carriages are standing 
in a crowd, whil& the Sepoy band plays European 
airs. Beside the fat*Hindus In their. Vrhite tipiics 
and pink t&rbans, many Englishmen and Parsis, 
the latter dsessed in Eufopeam style,ibut gi^t^squely 
coiffed with a mitre *of starred* pasteboard ; also^ 
European and native officers are gathered outside 
the caf^sy sipping *their lenjonade gr cock^ls. 
There are, mbreove>, many ayahs, Hindu nurses 
witli their babies, adorned like shrines covered 
with velvet and brocade. 
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In the carriages, motiof^ess as at a race, the 
Parsi ladies sit-in state. This is the first glimpse 
of feminine "society"* in fndia. The high-caste 
Hindu women are all mysterioqsly shut up ilT the 
zenaniUfKvaA. yO|i must gO to ihf. defers tpsee the 
silks and OQstly embroideries dv Benares and Delhi. 
But her^ they may be se^ in the open-air and 
sunKghl, <^ped about the svpple^an^ living figure : 
yonder old lady is clad in one piece of material 
which enwraps her frohi he:(fl to ‘foot; but the 
material is a heavy crimson silk, fringed wi^th gold. 
As she movec slightly, it' falls in great lustrous ' 
folds. They are all thus attired, in Qreek style, 
and have veils of* muslin, or of mauvb or blue silk, 
.which follott the pure outline of the head, and 
with 'their strong, simple colour set off the gentle- 
ness of Aryan features and the whiteness of soft 
faces. Languid, leaning far back in their carriages, 
they await, these opulent Oriental women, with 
half-closed eyelids, the evening breeze which shall 
reanimate them. ‘ . . . 

4ind there is a maryellous light upon this showy 
assemblage, a light of a kind thkt one never ob- 
serves except in the neighbourhood of great spaces 
of fropical seas, coming from the water, as well 
as from* the s^y. I have* seen nothipg' like the 
^sky here, either ip* Egypt, Geylon, or the interior 
of India. It is not at all blue, but is all white, 
liquid light, ^full of heat and moisture. . 

l^pw the sun sinks behind »Malabar Hill, and in 
this air, peculiar to Bombay,*t]iere are very curious 
effects of radiation. A rose-coloured vapour in- 
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vades Iverything, eqpircles sea and land, and 
co'^s the remote for^ts, which ^are not relieved 
agaidst the golden hbri^on, but vanish into it and 
dis^pear. The^^un seems to melt as it sinks, and 
to sinl^it\ front of^tl.’e trees. ,> - " 

Soon ^^ligiit brocze springs up, andjme roseate 
water ^uivefs# > The great black steamers in a row 
SQem dead thingg in ^his universal iairi^t ^ir. , Out 
towgird thb open sea, clouds of vessels have spread 
their wings, and in the silence an^ t]ie light fly like 
a dreafn, so' tranquil that they seem to be borne 
away upon some broad current, is if the whole 
water were slipping away with them ; and in 
following them you forget „the> Sepoy band, and* 
the parti'coloured ground, and the languid Par^i 
ladies, until the little pink swarm is so far, ’so far 
away that it seems to be going out of our world, 
to be rising into space, into thbse bleksed regions 
where is nothing but the calm of ether. * 


‘ December 23. 

“ . ■* 

Certainly it is not easy^ to describe the aspept of 
this Bombay, divei^e and confused as it is. The 
eye cannot arrange in order the images which fill 
it. 1 write them at random, they recui* this 
evening -^ter a day spent jn the streets; Perhaps 
this is the only way to ,give <aji idc^ of t^e why-l 
of forms and colours, the confusion of races and 
of religigns. • 

Everywhere, and,at every ^our of the da)i*there« 
is the streaming .Crowd, moi*e dense than in 
Benares, a motley crowd wherein are blended all 
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the costumes of Asia; whereq^ all types of hhmanity 
elbow one another ; Europeans in coats, the Aiab 
with his fez, Persians, Afghans* thick-lipped ne^oes, 
slender Malays, effeminate Cinhfilese, Parsis^nd 
Jews, Chijtiese inVobes of stlk. *P/obably, ^jpce the 
time of Aldii^nder, there has tieen no such epitome 
of the entire world, no city^sg cosmiJpuiitan., Thdte 
are bits t>f*,London here, bits of .Benares, bits oi 
Shanghai. * Underneath this flux of foreign races, 
there is a nativg substratum V>&h^lf-naked Humanity* 
fakirs ^ey with ashes; letter-writers* kneeling on 
the side- walk ; «cho6ls receiving instruction in the 
open air ; worshippers bending bufore Sac^d'images, 
'covering them with native flowers; cooKes who run, 
balancing padkages at the end of a long bamboo ; 
naked*barbers who are shaving their customecs ; a 
whole population of women who serve as porters, 
girls of low* castei almost negresses, dripping with 
sweat, their legs bare to the thigh, sitting *on the 
ground in the shade of the walls, a croVd of them 
together, miserablei^lopking objects, stupefied by 
hard, labour ; and over, everything an atmosphere 
loaded with vapour. ^ * 

I see ancient carts dragged by heavy, patient 
oxen, amid tram-cars, victorias, palanquins, sedan- 
chairs. ,I *see wjills covered with blue piephants, 
Vfith placards^ in Enghslv Persian, Urdu,* Hindu- 
stani ; mosques, Christiah churches, — Anglican, 
Wesleyan, Catholic, — Hindu teiUples, Parsi^emples. 
‘Railwys run along flie boulevards, past pago’das 
bristling with their hundred *thousand monsters, 
past the statue of Her Majesty the Queen, past the 
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Gothic 4}uildings of thy University, past the blue ex- 
panse where sleep at anchor the ^reat steamships. 

From this mass of *4n^ges re)>eated all day long, 
mei^ng one int6 ,another, I essay to^ detach a few 
salient {pictures. Mere> is the gfeat mai%et, six 
o'clock H«i the meaning ; m a fog, through 
with sunugbt,* three or four thousand men, 
'wy>men, children^ nak<0 or slad in beautiful’ colours, 
struggle With each other among the orsinges, 
bananas, ^pine-apples., flowers, amid a deafening 
clamout which ris^s from cages of monkeys and 
baskets of birds ; and, ‘before Soft heaps ot’ silvery 
fish, there aro rraivs of half-nude ‘women with 
lustrous diack skins, kneeling upon tables. Here* 
are the offices of the railway station at Bori- 
Bunder, an immense hall, where two hutidred 
employes, leaning over their desks, are blackening 
paper ; or, pen over ear, are Searching registers. 

It might be a great banking house or a public 
office in Paris ; but these men are all Hindus, all 
worshippers of Siva and Vishsiu, marked on the 
forehead wth the religious' sign, the* three lines 
drawn with ashes. There is the sea, visible at every 
street comer, blue,' motionless, as 4 h a painted 
picture. There is the native city-:;a dity in a fOrest, 
a crowds of narrow, itorti^ous streets, ounder an 
uninterrupted roof t>f palms, , iThfire is ’a little 
street, where a marriage festivity is in progress, 
crowded with half-clad humanity, which flows slowly 
^like-a glutinous wayp among Ihe sumptuous §rowd , < 
of guests whose sillu garments art richly lustrous. 
There are rows and rows of little girls, draped in 

* p 
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splendid stuffs, and these ^mall dark faces, with 
smooth, lustrous bands of hair, so black that it4ias 
a blue gleam hke a raveA'sF wing, are strangely 
grave and childish. The crimspA and orange of 
the sitiuQus sattns flame against a whitish ^back- 
ground of;;giooth limbs and fa$ ;torso/ of ^ibmans, 
and against innumerable nude figiivcs. And all 
this proVd^m{)kes an «ddy in the narrow" street, 
sending out arsuffocating heat under 'the p^lm- 
trees which shelter the houses, and the sacred fig- 
trees, where squirrels run and parrots chatter, as 
many as the figs.* • * « ' 

At the end of this Hindu city, near the sea, is 
the hospital for animals. There ar? kennels of 
mangy dogs*, one very feeble old eagle; some 
pigedns and parrots; peacocks dragging through 
the courts the splendours of their tails ; a con- 
sumptive porcupifie whose dull eyes are pitiful 
to see ; a small crippled deer ; and haKs filled 
with blind cows. Through this curious menagerie 
Mrander idly many Crahmans, perpetually chewing 
betel, and Ifving as brothers among the^ sufferers, 
these animals who are* sacred because they mani- 
fest for an Instant Siva the Indestructible, because 
they ‘'are spairk^ in the vibrating flame of life. 
“ Health, O cow ! ” say§ a powerful mantra^ “ thou 
mother of {tudrj^ , sister of Aditrya,* source of 
Ambrosia 1 " '■ 

Returning through the bread streets of the 
busita|^ss to\ra, you* dbserve a^very curious blend- 
ing of English and Hindu life. Great walls are 
covered with placards like these : “ Theistic Bombay 
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TempoiBry Relief As^ciation.” "Hindu Cricket 
Cluk.” "P^ee Cricket Association.” I should 
like to see a game* {ftayed t)y these Orientals. 
The^ would scafqply put much ardqur into their 
game^th^ Hindu cncke^players. aClubs ysf* native 
" sportsdM^ ”*are qp»t« the 'most amusiz^ copy of 
England that.- I* have seen in India, mOre comic 
even than an article qn English mcraljr signed by 
a babu. Very* English afso, this union of a th^stic 
society anfl a cricket cUib — z compound of athletics 
and philanthropy. * Probably the cricket-players 
are thSsts, and the thbists are cricket-players. 
Similarly, in a 4Lon^n shop, 1 saw thd photograph 
of an Angfican bishop with, this note appended : 
"One of the Oxford Eight, in the University race, 
of 18 —.” In England this exploit completes an 
episcopal personality as much as would* an edition 
of Euripides or a volume of sermonV Every- 
body his heard of an ideal type, the ""muscular 
Christian." ’ 

Elsewhere, red flags are flying above the heads 
of a Hindu crowd. " Hallelujah ! " say the flags. 
" Are you saved ? ^re you fighting ? If not, 
why not ? When d« you intend to get saved ? " 
Sandwicli-men are going about announcing ‘^the 
arrival of •the Salvation Army from CaitcU^, and 
a general attack upontthe,Devil 43 y Captain Halle> 
lujah Smith, formerly a *circus clown." In the 
midst of tj^e Hindu orowd, the English Salvationists 
form* a little sing : t|^y are all*barefooted, clad in 
Oriental costume, tl^ women driped in red, their 
blonde faces surrounded with orange muslin, the 
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men in Bedouin mantles ^nd turbans. Curious, 
these English faces, the soft pink an{l white akin, 
in Asiatic costumeS ! , ^ • 

A kind of ^little Hindu monkey makes a coiifes* 
sion m .a nasS;} voice. "Then, success^ely, the 
English ^lyationists {estify, each hSldir^f an um- 
brella as 'parasol. Then a drum, xa^^anets, and a 
key-i>ugle.'> The Englirhworpen stand quietly, their 
hands drooping and clasped, and sing" hymns to 
polka tunes, y^hile'the me9i accompany ^ith accor- 
dions. One of them makes *' an exhortation in 
HinduWni, a T’ery 'youn^ girl, in Oriental drapery, 
her bare feet in the dust, the“eyes*of an angel, a 
lily complexion untouched by the Indian sud, a 
.pensive exprbssion, so serious, calm, and maidenly, 
one 2)f Burne-Jones’s Madonnas. 

There is ‘something at once comic and touching 
in the enSrgy and sincerity of these evangelists. 
Their gre&t lack is of that sympathetic imagination' 
which makes it possible to conceive modes of soul 
foreign to one’s Stelf. How much superioi: were 
thejesuits ^ho, in the eighteenth century, had such 
success in China ! With what skill they adapted 
Christianity < to the * faculties* and needs of the 
Chinese souf! ^ These people here •employ the 
same procedure to touch the heart of a poor day- 
, labourer in the Eaft End, moving about iif the black 
mud, the stinging fog of the Docks, and to reach 
these Hindu souls — of which <we are ‘so .ignorant 1 
The (grand Wesleyan hymns < sung to tunes from 
the dance hall, v^hat emotiofi.can they awaken in 
these Asiatics ? Are they touched at sight of young 
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women Vho have coniS so far, to mingle with the 
Boihbay populace, to wear the.jame clothes, to 
live the same life wifti them, to be their sisters, to 
lovQ^em in ]esu» Christ ? • 1 ^ 

Oif’tl^ P<^nt, CReddy 1^1, wUbm I have con- 
sulted, The other missionagc^' are liked 

better. . These “do n<^t^come in a carriage, as 
E)uropeans should ; tiie;^ dfess as wc d6 ;*theY are 
thought to be poor, and they arf 
* I returned* by the (bSach, ^^hich «is not on the 
edge of the fiarbour, but of the open sea.^ Not a 
boat to be seen. From here tiie»city is hidden, 
and there js dnly «fhis yellow sand, ^et from the 
refiling tide*, and the soft blue of the ocean. 
There are familiar perfumes of seawe%d inhaled, in 
childhood, on Breton sands. Inland, there must 
be great clifiFs, sombre ridges of moorland, lighted 
by pale yellow broom. This landscape, the same 
in Europe and ii} India, tranquillises *the mind, 
discomposed at sight of great ethnic differences, 
this seething mass of foreign peoples. 

Little waves are running in ; they rise with a 
pale trahspareflcy,% tremble in a silvery gleam 
and break with a soft splasfi. A Pdt’si has^come 
down to the edge of the water, and, his lips 
moving ift 4 >rayer, watches the sun,.whosl ttvobbing 
disk is about to disappear. ■•Just %s it touches 
the water-line, the Parsi bends his head twice, 
and then stretches* out his jrjns toviard the^reat, 
rosy radiandb which floats in Ae west. • * 
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^ ^ ,Decefnber^4» 

This morning, after the cAota ^aeri, I went up 
to Malabar Hill, a green promontory coveredfwith 
villas and palmStrees;, between theip is^een the 
vague, shthifig blue of the' and JlMe sparkle 
of charrning, misty Bom^i^y. The morning dew 
is eynporaiing* in a tMn , mist vdio^ white veils 
float, wav3r, icft torn like gauze, and out of 
which the taV, fre&h palms 'lift their heads. Oh 
the grpund are flowers, as in Ceylon, .flowers 
of azure and cfimson, on which tremble big .drops 
of water. * 

Farther on, a garden where this Vegetation is 
growing regularly with a studied order; a garden 
like that of the Taj, solemn in its light and sHence 
and beauty.* Amopg the clumps of trees rise three 
towers, whi^e, low, extremely massive, that jire not 
temples, or habitations of man, enigmatic, disturb- 
ing here in the solitude. Around, great birds hover 
in the air. . . • . « 

Itns Vhe Parsi cemetery* ; this garden is a funereal 
spot; upon .these tpwers the dead are exposed and 
are d,evoured‘f)y vultures ; a pAest came to .explain 
these things to me. ^ 

Clothed in white, hfe says, two by tfwo, each 
ODuple holdirtg th^two ^nds'of a muslin scarf in 
token of their common grief, through the streets 
of Bpmbay, along tljieL shore, under the p^m-trees, 
among the flower-beds, the Farsis ^owly follow 
their dead, whom two bearers* carry, wrapped in 
a shroud. When they reach t^e foot of the tower. 
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a littleMoor opens, body is received, and the 
doer closed, again. Then the procession disperses. 
No than has ever se£n*whjat htkes place behind the 
eloped door, except the two mysterious guardians 
of the o^metery. • • / • 

The platrorm Qik Jthe summit of the tower is 
dlvid€^ into thKe concentrie zones, ilfclined toward 
a central wall '^hicl^'cbmfnunicat^ yith* a, vault. 
The dead are laid in tfiese great ^ircl^s, the* men, 
4he women,* the children. body is taken 

from its shroud, for, says a text of tfie Zend Avesta : 
“ Naked thou earnest* ftito tH^ vyorld, an'H naked 
shalt* thou go*out |rom it." • 

•At ten o'clock in the morning, and at six in th^ 
evening, the great tawny vultures come flying from 
air the points of the sky, and take up their pbsition 
upon the towers. In less than fifteen minutes not 
a trace of the human form is Idft except a skeleton, 
which" the extreme heat of the sun soon separates, 
and the rain carrie's down into the well. Here at 
the hot^opi, where the dust and debris accumulate, 
there are filtering stones^ which pift-ify jthe rain 
water, so that no h^man particle enters the ground. 
Saith the Zend Avesta : “ Thoh shalt *not defile the 
earth,* thy*mother." , • • 

As we, stood in the garden morei than fifty 
vulture^ were sitting grayely oi^ the ^ge of a tower, 
and I could plainly see their strange, fierce eyes, 
those fixed eyes where shines a flame fed on human 
fuel. An admiral^ sepulcfire, those birds* JtbdiesJ* 
No sooner dead.Uan to liVb again, to return 
at once into a’whirl of life, more rapid and brilliant 
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by far than the preceding. have been^a poor 
Parsi grande dame^ one of those languid women, 
in her sumptuous*' drapeyry/ waiting indolently for 
a breath of air to come, and npw to cleave/^the 
glowing'sky, withympetuout, strident flight 1 ' 

Around us, the calm and spl^^jidour*" of the tropi- 
cal garden.* lae warm* air is full of perfumes, arid 
the perp^Iu^l yttle striped '^uirr^ls .run merrily 
through the javenjies. * ' * « 

From here the view over* the city is* very beauti-c 
ful. The sea is’of a very soft, dull blue, under the 
sky white with \ts hfeat, vaporous, pale by reason 
of the moisture which it draws i*p. At the left, on 
the shore of this water, is another sea of d<fiK 
and lustrous green, whose waves are motionless, 
a sea bf palm-trees, out of which rise turrets ^nd 
Gothic belfries and roofs of pagodas. This world 
is beautiful. < . ‘ 



•» CHAPTER IX 
^IJURA 

•m • • ^ • 

• • ^ J^cember* 26. 

Nearly fwo •hundred miles on tlie Great Penin- 
sular by "inobnliglft, among weird silhouettes of 
mountains rising in vast flockS.* forests, liouses, 
cliffs, *all the <letails of the landscape disappear, 
anT^ the great silent shapes, misty as phantoms * 
under the pallid moon, seem the sote inhabitants 
of the dark globe. Then thirteen hours in af cart, 
over a bad road, along #ith the driver, in the 
Nizam, in the heart of the Dekk^n — ^this may well 
‘‘have tAnquillised one's mind, after the heat and 
uproar of Bombay. 

. A savage deserted country^ carpeted with moor- 
land and jungle. Sometimes a little Hftidu hamlet, 
a* small pyramidal ijagoda, grotesque, complicated, 
like all pagodas, and a saored pool ’where the 
peasants bathe in the morning, ^ccbrding td the 
ceremoniaL • , ^ • 

Upon the road, not a persop^ except, about nine 
o'clock, a troop of men, children, women, following a 
string of Jieavy, antique wains drawn by big white 
oxeA. Whither are jkhey goin^? It fooks liljd the • 
migration of a tribe,^after the mosft primitive fashion. 
This nomad horde is soon out of sight. About 

^ • *33 
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noon, southward, is outlif^d against th6 sky a 
tawny line of jiills. It is a vast amphitheatre 
opening into a gredt plain,* l^ing north and ^uth, 
pierced with, caves by the mei\ of earlier tifpes. 
Here, in the hedrt of the penhisula, ^e ^e Silent 
haunts of the divinities whp,»^r thiree thousand 
years, have lucceeded each othei* in this, Indihn 
land., 'flie^p sit the Vedic*ggds, Ipdra and Surya ; 
then* the inert. Buddhas* with closed * eyes 'and 
crossed legs ; and flhen, thtf Hrahmanie Pantheon-^ 
Siva, Paravati, Vishnu, and the whole’train of their 
incarnations; tlieif,*the t^6nty-four Sages of the 
Jains; all hewn in the ancient rpck,\:ut, out m the 
mountain of which thpy still remain a part, afSne 
in the solitude, in face of the unchanging land* 
scape*; intact as on the first day. . 

At twenty rods’ distance from the mountain, 
nothing is distinguishable. All is covered with a 
forest of • impenetrable brushwood, the sombre 
jungle which seems thrown down from’ the hill-top 
to guard the secref of the place. It grpyrs ip the 
glov\(ing sanH in the dr^ end terrible heat, all in a 
mass at the foot of the cliff, 'phere are no flowers 
here, none ’af the* luxuriance* and beauty of the 
vege&tion of t^e^lon or Bombay. All *is a'rid and 
burning. ‘We advance cautiously, pjnder the 
thorny shrubc, upqp. the glowing mica, gleams the 
gliding of formidable co&ras. They debar access 
to the temples of Siva ; and one rem&mbers that, 
• in id^ges of the god, they an^ multiplied around 
his neck and hi^ waist, myStjic symbols of all- 
destroying Time. * 
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We i^ach the foot/of the cliff, which rises a 
perpendicular wall. Just in fro^X of us, it yawns 
aparf, disclosing witAin aa isolated grey mass of 
rocjpiabout as high as the cliff itself^ but there is 
something peculiar *abdlit this mRss of rock f it is 
hollowed out, recessed, its surface is rough with 
scales ^nd littlcf spires, like n granit^cliff tortured 
by the eternal gpawis^ of (the sea.*' Sud&enly you 
recognise*the entangled lines of^a pagoda. 'This 
is the JCaila^, “ the aPiradise '* of ^Siva, a Hjndu 
temple m&de of a piece of the mountain : pavilions, 
terraces, p 3 rramids, b*efl-towei%, astairs, obelisks, 
guardian ^ephants? all out of one block, all hewn 
in^ne enormous stone, whjch has been detached,* 
cut out, chased, like a piece of ivorjTin the hand^ 
of a Chinese workman. On each side and iJehind 
it, like the case to contain a precious "object, three 
rough, perpendicular walls of rock rise to the height 
of more than a hundred feet, as if hei#n by three 
strokes of a* magic sword, to isolate the rock which 
gloriJiesySjva. The open spacS where the Kailasa 
stands is two hundred and seventy-six feet in lepgth, 
with an average’brejdth of a hundred and fifty-four 
feet ; the nearly isolated rocky mass* itself is a 
hundred atid sixty-four feet long, i hundred and 
nine broa^ at its widbst, and rises to i height of 
ninety-si5 feet. • . • * » , 

As you stand looking at this Kailasa, a strange 
feeling (vitfISes over you, at first entirely inexplicable. 
Is rt because^f the^urroun^ng silence and ^&sert > 
is it because there»*is nothing Constructed in this 
pagoda — I mesfti to say, no stone laid upon stone ; 
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or is it because the uniforA tone of colouring is 
that of rock wec^hered since the beginning of*the 
geologic epochs, that of the brAwn wall, which from 
north to soutl^ as far as the eye can see, bound^the 
plain? *One carfipot say, but ttie sin^la];*facl re- 
mains that nothing here*suggesis»the idea of human 
labour. The% is no inscription, n(T detail suggest- 
ing a. daily ^romonial, <io ^Uce v^ese th^ priests 
could be lodged. This is a work of I^ature^ in 
praise of the divim^ whd symbolised be/ ; this 
pagoda, which makes part of the solid str&ta of the 
earth, is like an*etbrnal, iildestructible thing — not, 
however, inert, but still alive wijh the jife of the 
'great earth itself. > Fcp* its roof of massive I'Sck 
is still coverdtl with all the primitive stratum of 
vegetible growth; bristling with grasses and.with 
great stiff plants which seem to be sacred cande- 
labra. All around,* the heated atmosphere quivers ^ 
in white vfaves, and animal life palpitates : flocks 
of parrots whirling in the air like green flames ; 
crows hopping ovef the ancient statues ; squirrels, 
whicli seem It home here, running over the steps, 
trotting inland out through the^b^nacles. Inside 
the Kailasa, In the darkness of 'the sanctuaries dug 
into the livin'^ crock, in the mystefious bare 
chambem frith their mystic Symbols of.Siva, bats 
fl^ in silent ciacles. • • . * ^ 

I walk around outside the monolith, and am 
overwhelmed by. the enormous^ size of the stone 
<box which it stands, of thevrall which shu^ it 
in and overhangs it, recessed at, its base, hewn out 
in a black groove, a sombre galleiy going entirely 
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around and suppor^d by rough pillars. Above 
this^ gallery, _ the cliff drops plumb, like a heavy, 
voluminous 'mantle ci 9ock, striated with blue lines 
by the eternal drjp 6f water. On the three sides, 
facmg t}iis perfectly naked cliff, 4the Kail^sa> pre> 
sents its' tkn^e of figures df gods and animals ; it 
lifts its pyramids, it unfolds^all its ccfmplication of 
Qptlines. Thjere coul^ 'be nothing s^o impi'essjive as 
the^onfrKt : ’remove thi^ pagoda put qf the brute 
glass from which it was>hewn, sbt 'it up in the open 
air, and you would lose the feeling of the blind, 
crushing labour which «eparated i^ from the cliff, 
in order to carve it. Especially, you would detach 
it'fcam nattu;e ; it would no longer be a part of the* 
earth itself, thus expressing the fundamental idea 
of the Siva-worship. * ' 

The power, the constant energy, itszlf invariable 
amid the motion or the pause of its dispersed mani- 
’ festatidns, the Being, unknowable and absolute, 
who displays himself in the incessant production of 
individu|il beings, from whom» comes, into whom 
is absorbed all life, cogld ‘by no symbol be so 
tvell expressed as b^ this rock which, risjng out of 
‘ the solid strata th^t form the subsjfance of the 
globe,* elsewhere crops out in ^cliffs, but* here 
follows geometric lines of ^terraces ; them becomes 
supple, oomplicated,.undulatiii|^ in ofganic^ forms : 
represents all manifestations of life : first, an 
army of gigantic, elephants, almost completely 
detached from the^ock, bift •Still miking part ot 
the brute mass ; then, higher up, among entangle- 
ments of tropical creepers, among processions of 
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monkeys and of tigers, risea^yet still caugjit at its 
sides, in the animal world ; displays^ after (bis, 
human forms, unfoids the epic of the Ramiyana, 
relates the conquest of the ihfe^ihr races the 
nobler Aces ; higher still, multiplies figure^of genii 
and secondary go^ ; thefh is e^qavatedin nSysterious 
halls where, iAithe darkness, centr» and root of all 
this flouferi^ -pf life upoil<<l].e. outer, walls* is the 
mystic sym^jol ojE Siva ; aitd, at last, ^lemler, light, 
airy, lifts its sharp* pyramedal point untd radiant 

* 9 * m • 

Space. ' • 

Righfand left;^as*we learo the Kailasa, th6re are 
sacred caves <piercing the side of the hill, along a 
•length of nearly twp miles. , * 

First are %vaist crypts, difficult of access, in- 
visible from without. We are obliged to cling to 
projections of the cliff, and creep over masses of 
dibris bound tight^by the jungle to the face of the 
rock. These caves are the secret places whfere the * 
old Brahmins concealed their religious mysteries, 
and he who penetrated here ignorant, wouljl indeed , 
emerge initiated. ' . 

Deep galleries lead in^o the hillside, made visibld 
at first by a* .wan, Oold light, Y'hich lies pallid on 
the gAy stone ,* then plunging into an ever-deepen- 
ing darkness, be^een (ough pillars hevm out of 
the roc&. this, darkness,, where the>e is no 
sound but the rush of bms, you see gleaming eyes 
of gold in giant bas-reliefs o£ monstrous gods, 
Xlancir^ or fitting 'tifthroned.^ The .farther you 
advance, the more* indistinct becomes this row of 
forms, at first visible in the ^ey light from the 
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mouth oi^the cave, but the time growing fainter, 
unti^they are lost in the distant darkness. Why 
are they all so much jtlike ; why tfave they all the 
swie attributes 7^ This is ^va, in the entire series 
of hi» m<}amations. sYes^ all these,*mystic outlines, 
sinuous alM tf^^xible as life, are those of his various 
bodies; and each of these huge bas-r$diefs has one 
of, the gdd’s faces. ^ ^ 

Hgre heiis,*Si^, t^e Destroyer^ an^ his ^hree 
whidi behold the past, the present, the future, 
shine wfth, a white flight, that light 'ftrhich reduces 
• all creatures to ashes ; his six arms brandish swords, 
whereon hang transpierced corpses, Iiis.feet trample 
upsoaskeletbps. Elsewhefe, he^ reposes, contem- 
plative, girt with serpents about his netk and body, 
emblems of his eternity. Again, .Siva, with ’soft," 
confused outlines, mysterious, androgynous, smiling. 
From his side emerges a soft-outHned fepiale figure, 
tind above his head, very faint, in much lower 
relief than the figure, a cloud of human forms rise, 
floating, as the smoke ascends tfrom a flame. It 
is still Siv4, who, far b^pk *in the dark gallery, 
smiles at ParavaJti ; it is. hS who dances meirily, 
surrounded by his bliffoons ; ,it* is he, who, again, 
fierce, with .teeth set in fury, transpierces a (diild. 
And skeletons, signifying death,* alternate with 
bulls, whiefl signify Jife. And irf t^e depths of 
the gallery a nude stone represents- the eterndl 
Siva embleni. • 

Before* all .this ^nspareAc^ o’f symbol, .this 
revelation of the go^ one stands* astonished. * The 
idea radiates frpm these images and transfigures 
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them. This Siva is no longer a foreign divinity, 
peculiar to a certain race and a certain epo^, to 
be observed an*d studied asrsuch. We knocir this 
power, ourselves. It is Nature expressed in these 
changeful form^ outlined ^eret on the wa^s 'll! this 
subterranean solitude.' lliis is the^ivhiity mani- 
fested as. woll in tl^e perpetual (.coming forth of 
young un4 brilliant life, ^1 in its fri^htfurdestryc- 
tion’: the eternal and' imp^sivd, who ddiow^ not 
the suffering itoi the joy of the preated. Tjhe 
Bfahmanic religion conceived the destroying and 
the renewing focce as two aspects of the same^' 
power; it made of the Deptroy^sr and the Re- 
generator one divinity'; and in this, Kes its^gieat 
originality, o 

While other saces, powerless to rise above the 
human point of view, regarded good and evil, 
the beauti/ul and the hideous, as distinguishing 
attributes^ and clashed their gods in accordance 
with characteristics strictly relative to human sen- 
sibilities, the Hiedus conceived that, from the 
eternal point of view, tfiere was neither god nor 
devil, but an absolute < Power,, which, whether 
creating of, destroying, reml^ns itself the same. 
More definitely^ death appeared to them* as one 
of the changes whose succession m%kes a life. 
For, According' to them, as, according <to modern 
Science , — La vie, ^est la ^rt, says Claude Bernard, 
— ^the living being is but a form, a mode of group- 
ing*; its material iff tor ev^ passing,away ; we live 
by the periodic death of the cellules whose associa- 
tion makes our body. We We .eddies, at evo-y 
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moment Ipomposed qfS new substance ; as each 
eddy* giveX up a pertain quant^liy of matter, it 
absorbs an<P carries pft a. cerfain other quantity 
of i^i^ter, equivsdent to what it ha§ los^; and 
deaths are^p»petually nfiade goo<i*by births. ^ 

It is the s*ne \yith* all the groups everywhere 
in *the ^^sible wdrld, they are formiflg dr separat- 
ing, but separating only to f 9 nn newcocnlfinations, 
undA* whose variety persi^s a diffyged being, hself 
oAe an4 impbrishablai •The ^orld ^may be cgm- 
pared to jfh ocean, '‘in which* are moving millions 
of waves. Each wave* ^hich ’rises and sinks is 
a ^ife*whic|i begins and pnds, no sboner falling 
in fddm than an irresistible .impulse lifts it again 
toward the light. But who does not ^ee that these, 
rythmjp undulations are only appearances, since 
at each moment their material is different and in 
^each one of them there is nothing rea> except the 
single, general force, which blindly, indifferently, 
without regard for local shocks or interferences, 
•keeps, alk tliis sea in its murpifrous motion ? An 
individual being is but 'a^ momentary fragipent 
of ‘this force. ’Thg iifdividual change^, ^ grows, 
dies ; but the force remain^ unaffected. It is 
the sanle Siva, radiant in the caqdiA young *fore- 
head of th^ girl, in fier firm delicate dhe^k with 
its tint of* rose, who* re(^ces«b> naimeless liquids 
this corpse upon which we dare not look. It is 
the sam& Silva who* acted in our priniitive nebul^ 
and' who now is syn and planets, and th^*con-< 
tinents, seas, mountains of the •globe, its organic 
forms, its races *of men, its communities and cities. 

• r\ 
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It is the same Siva wh4, ^ transformii^ visible 
action into molecular, by the slow. Aestruetion 
of planets, returns to ^is^ primitive ronditibn of 
abstract ene^igy, whence may emerge a ne>^ ^un, 
planets, seas, cdntinents, vegetation, whole mul- 
tiple and luminous life! , « ^ * 

Let us ' go's further. : this energy of our solar 
systepi, 'fev^n,-, is not „an i^latgd 4 >owejr; it qs 
but part of the total energy, since throughout 
the universe, all stars — orj to speak more .exactly, 
all particles of matter — make iheir attraction felt. 
Our system ntov6^, as a 'whole, toward a cer- 
tain point in the firmament. ..Who knows if it 
is not describing an immense cirole, lessOiihg 
slowly ; if it'may not fall, and all the other systems 
also, into a cel tain central point, as its own 
planets fall into its sun, and if the whole universe 
does not t''nd tQ ‘return to homogeneity, to the 
undifferentiated? This possible law Hindu wis- 
dom nlay have grasped, in speaking of those 
“days of Brahma,” those incalculabje '■ periods, > 
duripg which the neuter Brdhmi expands, develops, 
throws ot{t beings, attains' coij^sciousness, contracts 
again, retufns into 'its primitive condition; be- 
come again *’th,e neuter Brdhma. Had hot the 
Sivaist this* idea, in saying that, at the ^nd of each 
kalpa, ^iva destroy? men, gods, demons, all created 
things ? 

, Whether or pot science, at tlie present day, con- 
1 sidefs probable theW alternat^ns of development 
and of universal ^dissolution, ^pertainly she makes 
known to us a universal and permanent power, 
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acting M every moip^nt, and at every point of the 
unwerse^rad of 'lyhich we can ^y nothing except 
that* it msmifests it^l^to, us above and below, in 
. th^ general ancf the special, in movec^ents^in cycles 
of organis 3 itions a^d dissolutiofis, in phenomena 
of local grc^pings* apd o*f separations of matter, 
which ^ are eadh other's c»mplenffent,‘ ^pearing, 
accord^g tofc thg poin'a of^view, a»' lives* or deaths, 
ascends 8r beginnings. *How bgtter personify this , 
‘^ower^ Ihart as the Hindus; *have done ? ^How 
better represent it than by this Siva whom they 
call '^he Destroyer-Ofganiser*'— w^'he wlib brings 
life out of death ^ • 

lit a saci^ed picture whicji I«found at Jaipur, he 
is seated at the bottom of a cave, in* the deaths pf 
the ftarth. Above him is a rich* country, luxuriant 
in vegetation. His beautiful feminine limbs repose 
inert : his serene lips are parted in « mysterious 
smile. Upon his forehead the crescent of the new 
moon measures time ; around his neck a snake 
sigiyfies tjie endless revolutions of the years ; other 
serpents, entwined aboub his loins, tell of the.circle 
of births and dea^s. • His braided hayr supports 
the fruitful Ganges ; his trident announces his 
triple * po\^er — to create, to des^ro^, to re-create. 
He holds ^a bow, a ^thunderbolt, and ^n axe, the 
weapons surmounted sk^jlls. JV bull sleeps 
at his feet. All these symbols arp’here in these 
carvings df EluraC. He is the reproductive forge, 

“ the eternaily blejt," with its emblem, the^fhystic * 
stone ; he is the p^er which dissolves, symbolised 
by skeletons aftd swords ; he is " the great ascetic," 
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passionless, immovable, immbteble, *'root^ in the 
same place for nj^lions of year;." He j/v the god 
of Brahmans, of grimm^ahs; of schol^s; tUht is 
to say, ^e is intellect, order, language. is 

the lord of the dj^ce andr* wide ; that, is, ^f gay 
and brilliant life. He is bi-;sex^d ; and vaguely- 
outlined 'figures^ rise about him iif vaporoys pro- 
cessio^iis. *“ , •< , M ^ ^ <• 

In the xsbscure-. depths df the hill, upon^the rude 
walls, of rock, one grasps the meaning of these* 
images left- there for all time — ^fkr from eities, far 
from the tumult of ‘human* life — by men fiidden 
from us in the darkness ^of the ‘past,‘ of whom we 
know absolutely nothing except that they weri?*the 
contemporaries of our barbaric ancestors, and that 
they lived at this \)oint in space. But him yrhom 
they perceived behind all things, we, to-day, also 
perceive; we heat him also; in our “Faust" we 
hear his voice : * 

“In the stream of life, in the whirl of action, I 
float, I rise, I sink, I move hither an,d fthifher. 
Births and tombs, eternal sea, changeful motion, 
ardent life/ I work at the doisy loom of time and 

t « 

weave the mdntle of divinity." <• 

All Ihe religibu? history of India is concealed in 
these cavesi of Elura. There is a succession of 

♦ I * I* 

Siyaist halls, everlo»ded ^th •the same wealth of 
sculptures and'bas-reliefs. 

,Here is a veiy unadorned c&ve sunk far into 
the r&(ck, supported'" by rude ipillars whose sole 
ornament is a syftibolic circl^. The walls are 
rough-hewn, and it would seem that'this sanctuary 
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was lef^ unfinished. jfVs we advance the light from 
th^ entnmce grows* faint, and it is all blackness 
before u^ We are, about to •tfira away, with the • 
idea that thertf tiothin§ to see, when I become 
a^re. of ^ huge fjhai^tom somewhere ift the dis- 
tance, aA *^parition whioh naifs me to the spot. 
My eyes have he(?ome accu|tomed Jto the darkness ; 
,and tfiere, ^ hundjjedjand twenty fee4*from the 
cave’s * mouth, ^ giant* figure, a white, qplossal 
••Buddhit, seated with orossed, hahds, a smile frozen 
on the lips, forniiidable in ^ its rigidity^ is vaguely 
outliiled, at the very* end of*the cave, against the 
blackness o^ a niche. This is all ; he sits alone 
*in the ddthness,* in this Silence as of a tomb ; in 
this great excavation, hewn out of the rock, remote 
from all outside life. At his feet a pool cff black 
water, motionless like himself, reflects his smile 
and his immobility. • ^ 

There are several caves, like this, occupied by 
solitary Buddhas, who, with half-closed ftyes, have 
entereji into serenity. A strange contrast with the 
Sivaist caves, overflowipg*with all ‘forms of life, 

* expressive of, all th« exuberance of the )€indu 
imagination. Yet^otwithatahding ^heir difference, 
they •translate conceptions which «re eacl* other's 
complejnent. ThoSb lead to fiiis, a» an orgy of* 
metaphyseal speculation leads *to Jthe pSralysis of 
the will and complete^ inaction, a» his meditation 
upon the one Existence has led the Brahman to 
forget his pwn personal bbMg, and — showing fiinX*- 
illusions everywhere and destroying desi^ within 
him — ^has set«him free from all temptation to effort 
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or action. Siva and Buddha sit side by /ide, as 
Br ahmanism and Buddhism hdve been ahjie to live 
in harmony, one Appealing ^o, the mei^l powers, 
the other dictating the 'practical^ kfe ; and these 
caves pdy have l^en conte/nporary. At thp ^alne 
time, the extreme* difference of the (;tyl6s would 
seem to indicate that l^ng spaced of time separate 
them, and /hat t|ie hill remams^sacred to sucbessivQ 
cults, pot merely to the Sivaists anQ Buddhists, but 
also to the Jains, have pi their turp excavated,, 
sanctuaries in these cliffs : and that all the ‘Indian 
religions,* one after .another, 4iave inscribed <them- 
selves here. , * , , < 

« They may pass, and Sreappear*; an^'the i^^ce^ 
themselves may vanish ;*but the Buddha will never 
relax his smile — this smile which has been upon 
his lips for tjvo thousand years. How peaceful 
the cool darkness of the cave, at the feet of the 
great tranquif figure ! ,What happiness it must be 
to feel one’s self at last enfranchised ; • to be no 
longer conscious of the flight of life, of the inces- 
sant fall into the sad p'ast, of all beloved* objebts ; 
to conquer time as he 'hag done, whom twenty' 
centuries leave untouqhed ! As I stand leaning 
against this solid knee, under the deathless gesture 
of his wan hand, '1 can see the calm gaze which 
has filtered betwefen his eyelids^ ever sinde^the day 
whe-n a nationo of labourers — vanished how long 
ago — detached him from the roqk. Out, there, at 
sthe* other end ■ of *the< gallery, t^ere is, daylight, • a 
luminoiis rectangle, Earned in the^%ombre stone, and 
cut by black columns ; there is a fac-off, splendid 
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landscape, a vast country, quivering in the over- 
heated al^ Flocks of birds make a streak across 
the *jtprrid^ky, Ift thg distappe® glitters a small 
pagoda, dominating* a hamlet where, for many 
a lives of mpn have silenjjy followed one 

another. • • 



'chapter X 

f ^ r ^ 

Tj/jB VQyAGB 

^ ^ r Dtchnber^Z, 

At sevefi in the **mqrning y/e leave Bpmbay. Yqu 
go 6n board tiie stflamer, sefegt your c^bin, study 
the faces' of the ^people ,with whom you^are to 
spend the npxt' three weeks, ,go tp look at the 
t engine — and suddenly * become ' awar^ that^ ycfu 
are off. In cthe lilue 'bf the water, a great, rigid 
tvhite furrow — bi;pad as a road, whispering and 
pulsating — Iqads back to the already mist^ hill- 
sides and the glktering roofs half hidden by 
trees. The ^watery space rapidly increases behind 
us ; all the low ground soon vanishes. Only the 
mountains long retrain visible, as on any^ remote 

shore. «* * c 

€ 

It Is always sad, this sud/ien disappearance of. at 
world in Svhich one, has livfed for some time. 
Abruptly these things, which just now,. were pre- 
sent, enter ^into the past, and* take on the halo of 
an inexpressible regret for th^t which no more. 
These memories — a? ' present a part of one's self 
— ^are destined ' to lose their colour ; IJie feeling 
, which now accompanies theni will Ipt them go ; 
presenifely, they will die : and^^ you feel a great 
indifference — it would be a great aversion, if these 

348 
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memoriq? were more* dear — for this future self, 
this stranger, who will be composed of sentiments 
at this moment unkty>\){n. Th^ tiaddha -Was right 
in teaching {hatagrief’comes of time. 

‘ All^^sses away.. ^*1 marvellous rapidftyj this 
ocean, this Vjfn casting the. shadow of the rigging, 
this ship, seem tp bS the only realities. , It* is di£fi- 
c,ult to Conceive clearly&at mere is a piuh Jaipur, 

■ a r^al city*of solid strdctuf or a seething Benares 
])pon which Jhis light is^hining# •* * 

With* '^at facility one. retflrns into the native 
I environment ! Europe^ things recover their hold 
upon, you so rapidly that you seefh never to have 
lift tJiem. 'Almo^ immediately it becomes arnus-* 
ing to observe one's fellouT-traveller* There are 
a dozen, differing widely from each other, whosfe 
lives clre thrown together here for, a few days. 
The perpetual contact establishes intimacy so com- 

• plete that we soon seem to have known each other 
always. Thfre are no reserves ; after five days 
one has more "human docunjents" than after a 

seasdn of "balls and dinners *in Paris.* 

• • 

* Here is an Ig^nglishQiair, an officer of hussars. 

• I attempt to descrifte him, J}ecause ^be'* seems to 
me a specimen of a very important (Jass. Twenty- 
six years-old : “ a splendid youflg fellpw.” Fair 
and frecUfid, with .clear-cut tenures ; bis blue 
eyes brilliant, straightfoiVard‘,*bold,.and kind;* a 
happy fac^ lighted with rapid smiles ; sometimes, 
abruptly, a great bjirst of laughter. 'You can sde 
the enthusiasm of ^uth, high spirits, the cdbstant 
joy of a free, ana generous existence. In the 
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afternoon he pitches quoit| with the ardour and 
vivacity of a boy. He puts his heart into the 
game, and his'Mcwement^s^ohr the suppleness of 
the fresh young figure. * In repqse^ he has the alert 
and sitrfple t)eaD^ng of a t^an perfectly at %ase, ‘ 
master of himsblf, habituated to ^clependence, 
with a* reserve of gravity 'unflea: the sparkle • of 
animal spirits. « * . 

H/s young wife admires hitfi as DeSdenipna, 
Othello*: to hef is tha: steadfast^ strong, aqd 
faithful man, •who* is the young Engli^ girl’s 
ideal, the hero o&*all thf .English novelv. And 
indeed there js m him a grave ^nd splid substratum 
• of character. Upon t^ligion and dpty, aqd tile 
family relations, &e % endowed with hereditary 
idea?, extremely avell defined and deeply rooted. 
Physically a#id morally he is a “gentlemih," by 
race and education. "My ancestors,” he says, 
with a ce^ain pridp, "came into Ireland with’ 
Cromwell." Bom upon the paternal -estate, he is 
the heir of a line ofc " squires." 

His first ytars of cHildJiood, spent in fhe colintry 
amo'ng the farmers whb Ipved aivl respected hiih 
as " the young master " ; the generous home life in ‘ 
the gaeat manor-house ; the first riding to hounds, 
with his father afid grandfather, they in, red coats 
on thdlr bi^ hlinters,* he inounted t»ft, a little 
pony ; the study o1 *the fiible, and the firm fixing 
of religious sentiment, from tlje nursery, by pic- 
tures^ by texts whidi slecorate,the w^lls, by family 
prayefs, where all the servants are also present, 
by long and solemn services, listened to in "the 
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squire’s pew" of the ps^psh church. Then Rugby, 
the sense of freedom aftid self-respect acquired, the 
contact with ‘^the othef ly>ys/’ whd^&good opinion 
must be gained ; m^ch crickiet and football. After 
this, ^rSparatipn for* the^ army ex;^minations,.the 
military ciire^jhaving been chosen* as most worthy 
of V a gentleman.'* * lib is now lieq|enant *in a 
cr^ck re^mentj" and proudly of^hkriorps; 

•“ My, regftnent* waS at* tha battle m Quatre-6/as. 
Tlyee times tjjey charged the ^otes, but wthout^ 
being alile, to reach * then}. ^ Every one of ^e 
officers killed. We. h^ve the whole story of it 
in the regimental Gazette’’ * , 

in Igdia hjs life* had thibe great interests : his 
wife (with whom he is in Idve), the service, and 
sport. A liberal, expensive life : that of a gefltle- ’ 
man ailtong his equals. I saw the photograph of 
his house, a great airy villa, with Doric columns, 
Standing in a broad lawn ; hi% wife in an English 
cart, before thf portico. “ You can't be an officer," 
he explains, without resources of your own." 
His p5y i^*a hundred an^ leventy-fiye rupees a 
nfbnth. The mc^s tablf alone, with wine, costs 
two hundred. Hors& and yniforms^are expen- 
sive ; the club, the dinners, are costly. In short, 
they live aristocrats; as nobles f and in general 
they are pbtfles, in pcide and courag^. A fioble's 
duty is to be a leader ; add these sons of squirA 
are well fitted to lead. The sentiment of duty, 
backed up by,self-re^ct, will •easily make heroes , 
of them. On this ^oint, see what they dTd at 
Lucknow : remember the conduct of Sir Henry 
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Lawrence, their devout re|ignation, their calm and 
serious valour. * _ , 

*‘What does’the Indian, officer do when he is 
not occupied in military duty? ^ow does he 
kill, time 4<Why, plyy games, pf c<j»rrse,’' hfe 
says, with a flish of 'his blue eye^.ih his quick, 
frank* vqice.^ “We play ‘criftkct, and hunt, ’and 
play poJo. My regimen^ are famous poto-playgrs. 
Oof chanapions vrent 001*10 Jtmerica, ‘and ►chal- 
lenged the wh()le»ynitedfcStates. T^e did Yanlijees 
couldn't touoh them ! » We \|(ere proud, I can tell 
you." • “ Is the .game lopgh ? " “ Oh <yes I " he* 

says ; he hipasblf has had hi^ skulj cracked) and a 
young officer of his ‘regiment was, killed* at this 
game. Th».i they haVe football and tennis. 

Three or four conversations with my hussar 
upon all thp great topics — religion, morals,*politics. 
He talks with admirable frankness, as Englishmen 
often do •^hen you ,speak their language and they 
feel ab their ease. He conversed w|th enthusiasm, 
with no effort tcv shine, and with 'io attempt to 
study my ideas inqiAsitively or critically. He had 
much to say, speakftig ,with great sincerity) *of 
what he^ considered “vital ^subjects." His ideas 
are ^'ery siiQple ; he makes no attempt at philo- 
sophy. ^t onde he speaks of God, the personal 
English divinity, witli a mysticism ^itigular in a 
^re^ture so Wealthy *and kctive. “ Don’t you know," 
he says, “it is only a matter. of. feelijig^ and it is 
‘impossible to ‘prove* that I jim lig^it, but I -can’t 
* think that God .doesn’t tak^ care of us. 1 am 
certain that God loves us. Just so a man can’t 
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prove that his wife love( him, and still he is sure 
she does. About the soul, I think^t is a kind of 
double,* inside^ the body.* Whet! a*man dreams, 
his bpd^ is weifhed down with sleep, hpt his 
soul livesf repjains* adtive* goes abdut. What, do 
you suppose hlcomes^of th6 human body, when 
it decays^? Do you suppos| it dwappears en- 
tir^y ? No ; tlys body^ contains a subtle (ssepce, 
which may hav*e the same ^orm ; aqd tljis qssence 
lasts.” Xfieselare the; pfrimitivc* notions of m^n-, 
]dnd, which) accordiifg to Herbert S(>encer, mark 
the very*^arliest stage an the ftiea^ of a spiritual 
world.’ It is singular to meet them, eo fervently 
express«d, in* an English army, officer. “Take 
the parable of the seed,” he says. "''‘The seed , 
develop^ becomes a plant; it is the same that it 
was at first ; and still it is different. I think the 
soul develops like this, after dedt^." ^e quotes 
Scripture, and speaks' of Jesus Christ with affec- 
tion and entfiisiasm. “How can any ond com- 
pare the JBudaha with Christ ? ” *he says. “ What 
did Jesus gain hy His teaching ? Nothing but, to 
be Crucified.” • • , 

To-night he put tp me this questi{», which a 
Frenchman has to answer constantly in an English 
country: “Your novels gi\e a very sad idea of 
France. ,'^Jiy are they so snyitty ?, An3 how 
can we judge ydU, except from thf 'descriptiorife 
ypur owi^ people give, your Daudpts and Zolas ?, 
It seems to m«,” he«ays^ “thdf the proper work, 
the mission of the povelist, is to raise the*level 
of morality, to *]3e an educator. But yours are 
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corrupters." I seek to ei^Iain to him the theory 
of the roman ^expirimentalf the scientific nMSthod. 
“ I don’t understand this/* he sa^j^. ** What is 
the ef science, *if not to* render m<yikind 
better and.h^pier? JSfouf people ' degrade it! 
Besides, if they must ^ain^ Reality, why need they 
stir up ail tlys mud,? George Eliot, whp is more 
realistuf tljanrthe Freni^,^remaitVi pure, all the 
same, anc^ he^ novels give one strength. Dife is 
. noj filthy ; or, a\» least, •such has Vnot been toy 
experience." * . • • • 

I bdlieve itj biS life istone of those Successes 
in which die labour^ of a hundred geneVatiqns 
results. An Anjeric^n writer has ^aid that the 
, English gentleman, developed in the open air, 
quietly established upon a few strong mor^l ideas, 
is one of 'the perfect specimens of our human 
nature, iii his ^nbbleness and in his happiness. 
This Englishman has behind him a wh'olesome 
and nlerry youth ; he respects hill’self, he is a 
master of others : *his beliefs are deafly defined, his 
activity and energy are. overflowing. He married 
an innoqent, merry liftle ^irL a child-wife,” ^ho 
reveres him as a ‘hero, and, with whom he is iti 
love.* He has scarcely seen anything *that*was not 
good amh beau&ful ; t[ie literature with which he 
is famfliar is^serioys, moral, pure, and intentionally 
sillent as to* {he dark fower levels of humanity. 
Certainly, he js not complex ; *he ha^ not the 
quivering sensibilify,*the ‘subt|e perceptions of the 
heroes of our romances ; l^'Ut neither is he a 
saddened and nervous sceptic, ^is candour, his 
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optimism, his freshness of nature, his happy and 
intact, vitality, are thbse of a strong and virgin 
soul 'whose free develppment has ofien in no way 
checked or di^orle^. ‘ ’ , , 

The Same^ijs true of t^e three oithqr officer^ on 
board, who^ a^i all going heme oh a year’s leave« 
In • the morning » ifter their douchp, attited in 
whimsical pajamas, tl^ey,^acl the dripping deck. 
Thea, in* shoi’t light coats and ^loth caps And 
flannel ^rbusprs and ,canvas shoek, all* day long, 
they talk, tjiey laugh> they ,et^hally 'fill tl^eir short 
•straight •‘pipes with smpoth En^ish tobacco, they 
read inoffensivp novels of simple iporality and 
complicated j>lot. D. is tfie youngest, the most 
‘‘boyish’’ of the four. But CaptalH M. is the 
most seriously, profoundly, and sonstantly cheer-’ 
ful. He also is a squire’s son, and gsew up in a 
corner of that patriarchal, bucolic England, now 
Tast disappearing. “I liked the old farmers," he 
says; “they/jad a nice way, when they '^ere in 
trouble, gf coming to ask a bit sf advice from my 
mother." j In the morning, when he ’is dressing, 
we- hear him singing Uks a*blackbird in his cabin. 
'He talks with everyOody, and* his radiant smile 
makes you Jiappy to the bottom of your (leart. 
At dinner,, in evening dres^ his feig chest strains 
the brotyf Starched .surface of his ^ shirt '-front. 
Seated at the end of the’’ tabfe,* where he carvtls 
huge “underdoae'* slices of roast beef, he is 
happier and grandei^ than eVef*. 'To-flay, January, 
is|, as he had besid^him at table>two young Italian 
girls, with whom he is carrying on the customary 
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flirtation, he proposed : " ^een Margherita 1 ” but . 
in his everyda 3 [^ voice, and whh a smile. J'hen 
he stood up ; *and this tftne, his fa^e all lighted 
up, loolfing, slowly around him,* s&lemnly he said : 

Gentlemen,, tHt Queen!," arid 1 sha^l' never for-’ 
get the youthful* enthilsiasra ,with vAticli the lieu- 
tenant *of hussars rej<yned : “God bless hej 1 " * 
Miss *M., 4 .of, the Wesl^aja missions, resides at 
Jaipur, wh^re l^r duty is to visit th*e i/tnanas* and ' 
jna^e the acqumrilance of the Hindu ladies as*a 
friend, a .mis^onary,, and a teacher. Email, dry, . 
flat, strdng, witli thin lips,*^!^ eye-glasses**perched * 
upon her aquiline nose, she walks the deck like 
a grenadier, in thq company of one oi*the officers, 
or of Profefeor M., from the University of Bom- 
bay.* At first sight, she is most unattractive. I 
think of those great, dark, timid eyes of the Indian 
women, of their silent grace and gentleness. One 
perceives ^hem to , be imaginative and * impas-* 
sioned, Sensuous and dreamy. It is lasy to under- 
stand how shocking to the Hindu Vnust be the, 
independence and the mannish ways of ih& English- 
woman- * « • 

She has described .to me hef life in Jaipur. She 
lives Vith another lady of the missions in •a com- 
fortable lK>use furnisl\ed i^th punkahe, tatties,* 
and alf English comforts. There is riojng, with 
a*gi>oom in a^endance, accompadied by dogs, and 
&ere is tennis-playing with the English j-esidents. 
.Here we have an Eddish Sister of Charity, devoted, 

* • • 

* The tatty is a machine for producing a vapour of perfumed water 
in order to cool the room. 
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like our own,, to a religious idea, toward which all 
the 2 icts of her life converge, but preserving the ex- 
terior,* the habits, tone, of •ah* Englishwoman 
of the middfb <?l 2 ^s, *the >^ife of an <^^al or a 

• docforf , Cel;bac7 irK:reases her fr^e^pm of aption. 
She is riof jjf any way secluded* from the world. 
She surrounds he-rsfeff with all the c^mfort^ of life. 
Her personality is nqt ^feel^led tyid^r thb action 

• of a»unif&iim rule f on the contrary, she has anindi- 
viduality tvhi^h would be remaskaBfe in any*womar^ 

^ You feel h^r to be distress qf *hers<^if, aijd entirely 

• secure ^ ^he respects Ijerself, ^d is able 4o make 

herself respectpd by others. I £avp never," she 
says, 'ibeed, insufted by any Hindu ; and yet I 
often go out alone on horseback. ^Kt is under- 
stood that I am a lady, and every one treats me 
as sucHt" • 

She has had a Puritan education, without superior 
•instruction and without broad,intelligenfce. Narrow 
of mind, umAmpromising, destitute of the? sympa- 
^thetic f^cult/ — ^what does she know of the Hindu 
women whom she h^s * consecrated herself ? 
What does she, understand of the circumstances 
’ which have determnted the poViditioqiof the wife 
and the wick)w in India ? This religion which she 
labours vjith all her strength to* destroy, which 

we mUsJ ‘eradicate from the county," sAe con- 
fuses with all the religidus fbrmsr ^ich arc ifot 
her Protestant XIhristianity : idolatry," the one 
word suffices ^o designate it. • But the* good woman 
is^full of her subj^pt : ^^We want to make* these 
poor Hindu wgmen happier, to get a little liberty 
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for them, to teach them to|think for themselves." 
That is to say^ to makd them Emppean^ and 
English. She Is" always seafly to talk aboat her , 
** missionary work," her hopes,' h^r %n^ods. With 
what, emotioi} ^e quotes the word?: - “jSVhb is • 
He, Lord, that T might believe on S^im ? I that 
speak dhto th,e^ am He." , A leSci which, she says, 
produced- a gr^at impression upon a Musalmap. 
The indu tolerance surprises her ; it saddens^her 
^Iso,^ as' proving" their indifference. <,No‘ husband 
has ever .forbidden visits -to his wives. She 
is much<> beloved in* the emanas. ''Come»And see - 
us," the Hincjiti 'ladies say to her, “ we have ■ need 
of you. Tell us about this Jesus, of^whom the 
sahibs talk sd ‘touch." They sing hymns : but, after 
all, these are only diversions from the monotony 
of imprisonment ; they do not dream of becoming 
converted ; all the moral and psychological con- 
ditions necessary fgr the establishment ^among 
them of a faith like Miss M.'s are dipttireiy want- 
ing. It would require generations, an^ a qomplete , 
change of eAvironmeht, ,to bring this abput. ' One 
of them, to whom Mi^s M. had ,given two doUs, 
placed them ,at the ‘foot of thd ^^rishna, and bowed ' 
before‘them. c 

Miss M. ‘talks f&ligion to nfe; she lend? me reli- 
gious bboks ; .she demonstrates to me tlfe ** jdolatry" 
of' the Roman Catholic faith : sh6 predicts to me 
the future extension and the supremacy of Wesle 3 ran 
^rotestantisni ; she ‘Speaksi'with prido-of the useful- 
ness dnd grandeur of her "wq,rk." The excellent, 
courageous woman ! She is now />n her way to 
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Scotland for a year'sC^rest, after seven years of 
laboyr. Then she wifi return to resume the harness 
. in Jaipur. When she hecomes*tod old for service 
the ^missionafy Society will* give her a <60]|xfortable 
pension, '^anwhilb, alpne, she Itads a contented 
life ; her exigence wholesome* industrious, and 
wbrthy ^of respedt* resting upon a«£rand,* serious 
idea. . She ai(}s in Sf^eiQiling civilisation, *the jcivili- 
sation of En^and! She la^ours.foj the ideal vhich 
her race* haf conceited. Lifc'has a meaning fqr 
her. It isia combaiwith eviU Whdn her last hour 
comes,* «he will fall peacefully* asleep, “And God 
wilhgather His servant unto Him," * • 

• *• • 
• * 0 

• January 2. 

% 

It is a strange curiosity this; to interest one’s 
self in the differences among the races of mankind, 

^ and their diverse fashions of looking at the world 
and regardii^ life, when one has &e constant 
presence of'ithis great monotonous sea, dh which 
we have befn borne forward for now eight days. 
After these conversations, perhaps as a resuU of 
them, one recurs, e^ily to*the Hindu tl^ought, the 
Brahmanic dream. , * • •• 

At seven "o'clock, after the bath, with bare^eet in 
yellow gcass slippers* you ^sauntw upon the deck, 
now just’washed down.^ A fijsh, ^btle W slips 
under the light clothing and enfolds you delicieuSly. 
.You abandon yeureelf to the carets, and are hap{^ 
in * the ^happiness jwhicR alt things *diffuse. * Thp • 
spaces of sky and# sea are full* of a calm, broad 
radiance : the v^st water is all penetrated with light. 
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as with a great deep joy. Sprely this water is not 
insensible; it rejoices or* it* is sad, a^ the'^sun 
^ broods upon it ortifserts it.© ']phis universal motion, 
this vague, incessant sound, this l^giit breath which 
stirs its surface, call declare it alive. It is a great 
divine being, for*- it is«^happy^ very^’^ricient, the 
simplest* of. thiijgs ; for it is ^solitary, and its pres- 
ence 'fills fthe world. "'Beyond the horizonJ“ far in 
the ^duth, spread boundless/ following -the cu"“ve 
of the globe, it ‘^iiifs the reame, tranguiror astir^ 
alone under the sky, pnseen. No eye looks upon 
it ; but k is there* < Whab ’s it, then, in itself ? 
Perchance a gfeat elemental spul, limited to the 
tworld of feeling, scarcely capable of feveri^, tra- 
versed by enJbtions very simple and very obscure, 
a* delight in being alive, sadness, anger, depression, 
affection, desUe, effort. 

Close by the ship flame little green wavelets: a 
thousand lilllle lives play on the surface 6f the 
great solitary being. They spring from^it, are made 
of its substance. They rise, expand, ^;uiver, run, 
whirl, sparkle^ and are np more ; and others “rise 
in multitudes, in genefatioes ; ai?d jthere is art 
incessant stiver of (iotning into existence, appear- 
ing an^*^ disappearing, without an instant's^ per- 
< manence, since at each imperceptible fraction of 
time, eath little moving wavelet is comfipsed of 
new water, s(> that, i'or tne few moments of its 
life, nothing in it jis permanent but its forn^. And , 
^\yet, notwithstanding ^ ks ifothingness^ each is -a 
distinct' little individual, taking existence in it^s 
own way. There are idle ones, giddy ones, violent,. 
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rebellious, capricious Sones. In front there is a 
bright spsf l^le of mei^ foam ; along the ship's 
.. side rapid running pf wnurmunn^ water; bshind , 
it there are f)ldbid undulations of sini>eu£ crystal, 
smooth surfaces *as ’of ^reat mirrjp^* which ^i^rithe 
slowly and •Bt>iseles^y, where va§ue orange gleams 
sKine, twist, and * disappear ; an^, beneath this 
moving divergity sle5ps*,the*dull yatgr which has 
■ never riseSi tb thfi surface,* whifh^knows not, what 
it is ta ‘glitter in ^le* sunlight.* And yet, ^the%e 
. mornings^ even thisais p&netrated sCil through with 
light — %.« equal, motionless fight, not disturbed 
.by ‘Citations gf shadows like that of* the quivering 
surface. Ad the whole ocean throws out a strong* 
and gentle radiance which comes ifom its great 
inner ^aces. . • 

Overnead, the sky is very pale, whitish, with a 
lustre of molten opal. A peaceful troop of little 
clouds* is moving across it very slowly. * By degrees 
the space gryws empty, the universal light*traverses 
• it, dwells ^ij' it, and fills it. Soifletimes you feel 
jpassing pver yourself, like a vague* sadness., the 
shadow of the httle. mist^ that glide acri^ss the sun. 
No other event. Tjiohght has’put an.end to itself ; 
and so yon forget that you are, and retufn into 
the quietude of that wljich i^ enduring, which «; 
never changes. * - * 

, ^ January j, 

"After, theHfindif Ea 5 t, tBiS’ Egyptian East is 
very poor thing. • Where are* the bare &onzed 
skins of the sw^ming crowd under the Indian sun ? 
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These people are too much f lad, too much covered 
up, in their green petticoat^ * ' . r 

^ Ugly, regulaf%treets la*d^out at ‘right angles, 
bordered, j^ith square 'shop-YrQph> Covered with 
placards. An unpleasant ock>uf ris(ss ■ from ‘ the 
brown sand underfooh * Cafis-conch^ shops of 
vile photographs, dry-good^ establishments, s‘itc> 
ceed* onei another. ''A population of villainous 
Levantines. The placS«is a ccJsmopolitan h<rtel, 
where sill ^nips^lselrashoreb their pasqeng'ers ; and 
it is abundantly supplied* with those, pleasures 
which the sailor may des'iie after long /voyages. 
There is notlyd^ so sad and sp unsightly as these 
rhackneyed cross-roads *^which have pb e^dstence 
of their owd,<>an(i on'ly live by the continuous 
passalge of strangers ,in search of amusement. 
There is nothing here but a little EuropeaS scum 
flung down upon the edge of the desert, in which 
sdl the streefi come to, an end so strangely. 

At the' very extremity of the town/, in the Arab 
quarter, we go * to < see some dancingrgirls from ^ 
Upper Egypt. Toba 6 co. smoke, tom ih^o bluish 
clou^, envelops in a low^. close,, hall a curious 
crowd of vfu'ious ‘nationalities ; Arabs, negroes, ' 
Europeans, Cc^ts. An Abyssinian woman, a kind 
of Hottentot Vetius, whose ‘stout bro>yn figure 
shows through the transparency of hef \frhite gar- 
meiitir advancics * 011 *tiptde, with *a negro smile, 
following the incomprehensible rhythm , of the 
^musia Suddenly ^e* stops, entirely motionless, 
'l^hen & horrible thing, indescqbable : slowly h^r 
back begins to shiver under her >yhite garment, 
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trembles, is agitated ^ successive shocks, vibrates 
strarigely then, with writhings of the hips, sinking 
to tlie grouAd, half-risjpg, she, sAays to and fro, 
like some cseepiyg ‘\}east*that has been wounded 
and i^.abotit to* die. , 

Then' apytars upon sceni, with undoticed 

entrance, a very yoflng Arab girl.* A strange, cold 
^mile 4pon her haughty lipe, her eyes ))alf closed, 
slowly had Asdainfiflly*tkrowin^ b^ck her head, 
.Jier slepder ^oung figtye rigi^/thb chest advanced, 
she stretches out both a^m^'all tlje fingers <)uiver- 
ing. Meanwhile, noi|^lessly, .with a rapu^ty of sin- 
uous motion that, is like a sn<tke, a third spins 
** around tl^ Iiall, describing comj^icated circles,. 
Closely draped in red velvet, hbr biacjp hair drawn 
tightly around her flat head, l^er outlines angular 
and ^ecise, the body very long, ipipassive, with 
sphinx-like smile, she has the figure, the aspect, the 
fbatutes of the old Egyptian dtawings. Throwing 
.herself to &e left with an abrupt jerk of the hips, 
throwing Jierself to the righ^, monotonously she 
glides yf circles with ever-increasing rapidity — a 
'•sombre bejug,whos^silence and gravity are enig- 
matical ; sometimSi stopping ’suddenly,^hile some- 
thing like^ slow spasm runs over jier whgje figure, 
then moving fonviud, in a kisd of jnagic circle,, 
around* the two qlme&s^ At last, in the stupor* 
wHich,,the monotony of*Orietftal dn^sic causes you 
cease toddistiiiguj^h the three dancing figures ; you 
only see tb^ endless intrieaoy dl lines, whiyh they 
jdescrTbe, yoursel^hypnotised,^s at sight ol a loh^- 
continued juggling with glittering balls. 
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Next door, a cafi chantent. Seated in rows 
upon cushions, cross-legged/ the mhsician^ are 
scraping on theh* strings, ^swa 3 ^ing b^c^ward'and 
forward to the rhythm. One of ^h^ I notice : 
he has ftie • str^ge, gentle, tfleepy pyes Jbf *the 
dreamer, and ‘ a ^int, ynthanging stnik. ’ I feel 
that he ,could sk there all ni^h% smiling always, 
and dra,\v^hg ^rom hfs C}thar the same *eterna| 
Oriental phrdse.' r- * , 

Upbn « {datfotad, three yromen ara se^pd. ly, 
the cfentr6,-a fa^and Slatternly 'Syrian, wi^ banged 
hair. 'the right,., a Cqp^t, in a shabby dark 
garment, loaded with brass necklaces, feeble-look- 
ing and depressed, in an attitude‘of‘ iqaxprpssible' 
fatigue and^ s^nes^. At the left, a very young 
A<rab ^girl, slender^ wrapped tightly in her* white 
drapery, extremely erect, her long-fringed fyelids 
cast down, an air at once imperious and savage. 
At certain cadences in the chant which the dthars 
are repealing, her voice is heard, her ^hole figure, 
grows more erect st;ll, it stiffens, and'jhere is an 
almost imperceptible shiver from heaa to fdot ; 
the thin nostrils dilate, <and, even the, finger-tips'* 
vibrate. In* this frail* form, as vn the chant, there 
is harshness, there is sensuousness, and, mo.st of 
all, unutterable pdde. And ^an hour long this 
' music trfmbles, complickted ^nd childish, with- 
out j'ecognisahj.e made of scfibtle discords, 

quarter -tones, that could not ‘.be, wriQen out. 
^ter twenty minfitescof it, yop feeljts strange, 
'^d, seneuous charm,. It is abscfrbing and fhono-, 
tonous, like those Saracenic designs^ and mosaics 
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in whose complex and infinite interlacing you lose 
yoursfclf; likj^ those dartces of almehs whose slow 
entanglements and ‘undylations ,trie Orientals, cat^ 
follow through < a jvhole night. It is lU^ the in- 
toxifiati^n of,opifam*or of hashish 1 ; and one could 
stay for'hovy%, spell-bo&nd by tfie succession of 
chants and the slen^dr music, following, as in a 
cpnfused dream, the^ suddefi growing arect' and 
shiuerin^ of the Amb figures 
There, fs no spectacle^ no bQ^,**no ^tud^, which 
brings yog so abruptly and, so faa intrf^the soul 
of a stranger race as^do ten«potes of its music. 
Nothing gives ^so ^lly the sensation of the dis- 
^nce udilcb’.separhtes us frfim them. A Musalman 
chant, heard suddenly in tlfe evening^ as you pass 
by a mosque; a Buddhist chimf, flinging ofit iti 
call in ^he abrupt twilight, in the depths of an 
amazing Cinhalese forest, where the serried trunks 
of the bocoanut-palms mirror ^hetnselv^ in the red 
viater of stagnai\t ponds; Hindu gongs, ^heathen 
^trumpets, •^•brating upon the* high terraces of 
Bences, as the sun is sinkidg beyond the roseate 
Changes: all ^e;^e are* sudden openings^ they are 
abrupt flashes, whicfiP for an thjpw a strong 

light ^d reveal everything. In recollections of 
these are ^summed u^, are fused, %11 th«k sensations 
of a jourlidy. And .here pne fedls the Atab lifq, 
the ehc^pments and thd mafAiesr of ancefitQr» in 
the silence and .monotony of the^ desert, and the 
Semitic soul^ dominant, h'aversed by sAidden shocfe 
aiyd by dnpulses of Violent will. « * 
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, Ypsterday et^&hing, abqpt^te*n o’clock, W9 xame, 
into baij^eather. All> night iQng, tossing in my 
berth, I he’ar the uproar of the* black water* opt- ’ 
side/and of objects pitehfng about \#ilifin'.^ At last 
it benumbs a||jd stupefies dne,**this tumult which 
enters one's ^earns^ and ^ith eyes open,, in an 
odd 'condition of somttfaiende, ofie sBbDii&, like an - 
inert tlilng,*to t6e action ok the trem^ndfips power 
which is'ht woik in flje darkness. • 

At daylight the has gr^wn cold and vft shiver. * 
We are off Cret& A sea tumpjtuous and livid dike 
the sky ; ragged cloudS hanging* low, J^ravgs rising 
from the ddfep, mmglS, rush, fly, in a grey fog, a 
salt Vapour, with % clamour of wind and wat&r. And 
all day long ^e ship falls, falls into black^alleys ; 
rises staggering under a mass of blue-green dripping 
foam ; gets* above tly; horizon, whic|i has lost its* 
level, above the great circle of pallid sea, which 
oscillates upon ihetwan sky as if shak^ ii\ its very, 
depths. * . , 

In the evening there* is a little .peace overhead, 
but the heavy seas* are running as madly as ever. ' 
In thar distance crests of waves shine, dike whitish 
lightning, upon tke grey tummt of the w^^er. 

, A ncft-theri^ twilight,* interminable infl^cold; a 
red t]uf, a gldknl fixeH in the horizbn, whicji lingers 
there sadly for* ^ours, which sMim as if jt would 
, never disapifbar, aM* toward* which* we advance 
steadily. A sad ref.urn into soipbre Europe I . 
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ApEN, 4-^* ^ ^ ^ 

Agra, Mogul capital, 165* tomb^of Akbar, ^65, iP^ ; citadel,* 

" iQ7 -J2 ; Vaj, 172-77* * *, 

Akbar, Mo^l emperor, Mus^lfhan, 165 fhif^tomb, 165, i66 ; his 
^ palace, 168-72* « 

Allahabai^ its Irorship of snakes, 94 
Almehs, Egyptian, at Port Said, 262-65 • 

Amiel, a Hindu mind, 137-40 ^ 

Animals, Hindu worship of, 93, 94,^6, 105, 106^ 145, 156, 176 
Arab dancing-girls, 263-65 

,Architectjare, Cinhalese, 21 ; Hindu, 78* 147, 148, 187-89, 208, 
235-38 ; Mu^alman, 82, 158, i66»76, 191 * 

Ayrungzebe, i8i ^ » 

Autonomy of India, possible, 17, 67, loq^ 160, 161 


B . 

• 

Babus (ftative merchants),|^, 96, 108, 109, 2ol^, 219 * 

Bayaderes, at Pondich^ry,.48 * ^ * 

Benares, sacrecT city of Brahmanism, 74-76 ; ^first impressions 
of. 76*5* scenes the river In th<?^iormn^ 7 8-82, •1^0=342 ; 

palace qf the Maljkrajah, 105 ; temple of the monkeys, 

' ^ 106 ; the University, ^06 ; ^hop,^(^ ; dlnci^g-girls, i ia-i4»; , 

streeUscenes* 142-45 ; temple of Siva, 145-48 ; l^sl look * 
• at, 156, 157. • • 

Bengalis, appearance and character of, 53-55 
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Bindrabun, sacred city, aboundis^f in monkeysyi86 ; temples in 
honour of Krishna, 187 * f, c 

^Bo, the sacred treeS^f Ceylon, 22 

Boml)ay, cosmopolitan city, 21^23*; atmospheric effects, 222,' 
223, tzgi street scenes, 223-26; hospital* for, animals, 
2;t6 ; English placards, 226 ; Salvation Anny^ 227-29 ; 
Parsi worship, j29 ; Patsi cemetery, 230^2 ; point of de- 
parthre.for Europe, 248 ^ ^ ‘ 

Brahipd apd Br^hmi, 120^ 128-32, 242 
Brahmanism, its cdtemonklr, 79-92 ; theolO|^, 92-97, 148-55 ; 
•‘ethics, 94-ioc ; vision of the world and of Ufe, 116-31, 
L46-48 

Brahmans, highest caste cf Hindus, 7i-76, 84-93, 
Brahmo-SDmaj, new sect of “Yo»jng Bengal,” 154, ri4 
Buddha (Gautama), Sakya-Muni, statues of, in Ceylon, 22, 31 ; 
a Brahman 'of Benare.^, 75 ; his statues ip cave templ& 
of Elura, 2)4-47 

3 uddihism in Ceylon, its ceremonial, monasteries, characteristic 
features, 21-26, 30-38; in India, its date unknown, 140; 
absorbed by Hinduism, 154 ; perpetuated in the caves of 
Elura, 244 « 


C 

Calcutta, arrival at, 52 ; firlit impressions of, 52-54 
Caste systeih of India, 9*1 

Cemetery, £ng*lish, at Lucknow, 159 ; Parsi, at Bombay, 230-32 
Ceylon, approach to, 11 ; first impr(k "ions, 12-16 ; aspect of the 
country, 12, 15, 10, 18-21 

Gheddy Lai, the,Sudra “boy," 161-64, 192 ; his opinions of the 
^'*^ngiish, i6j, ^64, 216; ot the Salvacion Ani:v and the 
missionaries, 229 

Ghunder Dutt, converted b^bu, 201 

Ginhaiege, their appearance and character, 12,^15-18,128 
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DARJltiafG, arrival at, 63 j F/iglish character of the place, ^ 
63-68,73. j "a , ' 

.Delhipa great capital; it«-fortress, 190, 191,; its*mosque, 191 ; 

■* its shawl Aer^hants, i92-9.> ? - t 

Dupleix, statu^df, at Popc^ch^ry, 49 
Durga, a I^indu divinity,'8i, 9?, 93 

i 

•i 

4 4 I 

• ELEPHANT^j'^iO, 28, 204, 306-208-* * 

‘ Elura,*ca^e temples of, 233-47i!» 

English authors studied in India, 100, lof, 108, 213, 214; 
English convicItioA of duty tovvard India, 66-68, 160, 201, 
257; knglish influence, eflecis of,* in ^Ci^lon, 17, 18; 
and in India, 67, 200, 202 English judges in India , j 
their impartiality, 163 ; Ehgliah life and manners trans- 
* planted into India, 52, 53, 63-68 ; £nglish*oflicers, met on 
shipboard, 249-56 ; English soldiers in India, 66, 164, 198 ; 
EngAshwoman, a missionary, met on ’shipboard, 256-59 


G . . 

tiANy^A, Hindu divinity, 77»8i, 93, 143, 208, 219 

Ganges, the river, below ChU'utta (the Hugli), 50^52, 78-81 ; at 
Benares, 140-42, 156, 157 ; an object of worship, 84, 89; 
“the divine Mother,” c^J; an image of Hinduism, 155 

ri 

• * 

HlMALAYAs,\he, fifst sight olj^ 58 ; backbdhe of the earth, 551; 
‘forestg ofy% 3 ; mixe/i population of the foot-hills,^ tio-62>; 
• change of temperalure on approzJching, 61 ; seen from 
Darjiling, 62, 63 i 68, 69, 72, 73 
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Hinduism, a development of Bralj^ianism, 148 / its complicated 
character, 148-55 ^ t «• ^ 

Hindus, their pecpf’ar ethics, 94-99 their seiflsF a mystery to 
• tis, 99-103 ; theii^relations io tlrp European races, 163 ; the* 
nautclf their greatest ffleasure, 1 13, ; peculiarities of 

their mentaj oi^anisation, 139, i48 0. a * . 


iNl^RA, VediQ.divinity, Iiis statues in cave temples of Elura, 234 
, Instruction in Indifc, 9^Joo, 10^ 10.7, 212-15 ' . 


. J 

Jahan, Shalv 'uuilder^of th6 Taj, 172 

jfain^, Hindu Buddhists, their sanctuaries in the cave" of Elura, 

235, 244 ‘ ^ 

Jaipur, capital ‘of Rajputana, 203; street scenes, 204-208; 
buildings, 208 ; yger cage, 210 ; temple of Siva, 211 ; col-^ 
lege, 2 1 2-h 5 ; sCenic effect, 215 ^ 

Jews, at 4 

Jumnm, the nver, divine Mother,*^ 90; at Agra, 167; 

scenes on i4s banks, i$4-86 V - / - ^ 


K 

^ ^ ' t 

^JCailasa, th^ Himalayan paradise pf Siva, 76, 92 ; the ^reat 
, temple of the ca^es of E|pra, 23 j-38 • • 

Ka^^ihdu godjlev, 7:^92, 981 99, 214 
Kandy, ancient capital of Ceylon, 21-34 
]^asi, name for Ben2ft'es,^5, 76 
• KelariVa Ganga, river of C^lon,*i9 \ ^ 

Krishna, incarnation df Vishnu, 152 ;9specially worshipped at 
Muttra, 180; “the blue god,” divinib)^ of the pre- Aryan 
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inhabitant of India, i\i ; story of his life, 181-84 ; poem 
c^ceming^ him, 183 ; hi^ temple at Bindrabun, 186, 187, 

2Gia • • » M 

Kshatriyas, warrior^ caste ^f Hindus, 105, 130, 204, 208, 219 jp 
Kui^haifi-Jiing^ a i)ea|c pf the {Himalayas,* 62, 63 ; seen at suit- 
• rise,^6^, • 

Kutab-^nai^ lower near Delhi, 194-96 * 



£aMa’^ temple^near Dar^ilin^, 66, 7C^2 
Lawrenc^j'^Qeneral Henny, tomb of,»at Cai^.ipur, 159 
Luclcno^,-a Mohammedan -^nd English city, 15^^. ; siege of, 
159,251 


M* 


Madhava, Hindu author (fourte^th ct^ntury), 152 
Iftalabar'llill, 230-32 • » 

Maya, the goddess, 1 29, 1 34, 202 • 

Meditations, the five Buddhist, 24, 25 • , 

Missionary, WAleyan, to Jaipur, 256-59 
Monastery, Buddhis!$ in Kandy, 21-26 
Mongol ^pe^tin Northern India, 58, ^ 

^Monkeys, ^06, 197 , • 

M'^^ks, Buddhist, ^heir rujes of hfe, 23-26 

Mosques in Benares, tc ; m*Luckrtow, ]58;^iii Delhi, 191, 


195 

Mumt£fz-i-Mahal, her torj’Ji the Taj, 1 
Music, Oriental, its strange character, 




N 

Nana Sahib,*iT4 
N^utch, the, 1 11-14 
Negroes, at Adeii^*4, 5 
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F’ANThEiSM, Hindu, if4-32 ^ 

raisis in BoTnbay, 2fir, 222, 2^0 

Parvati, Hindu g^ddlgss, wife of Siva, 92, 212, 2S9b ^ * 
Peacoclcs, blue,* 195, 197, 216, ^ « 

Peradinya Gardens, ^40, 41 i ' - 

Perusha^ 94^ ^ | 

Pictures; two H^ndu; i 16-24 

Pondirhdly, arrival at, ^4 ; * French element in, 44-46, “49 ; 

, • aspect of, 46 ; s^atut:*pf Duplcix in, 49 *, 

^ #11 ^ • 


R 

Railways in Cx^ylon, 18 ; in India, 56, 161-65, 200, 219, 220, 
' 233 

rt Q 

Rainfall of Northern India, 59 
Rajputs, very anfient Aryan people, 203* 

Rama, incarnation of Vishnu, 97, 152 
Rig- Veda, 86 " ' , 


c ' 

Saktists, a Hindu sect, 98, 99 ^ 

Sakya- Muni ^Gautama), See Buddha^ t' 
Salvation Army in India, 227-29 ' 

Samunda^, Hindu ^goddess, 92 
Canskrit, 100, '107, 21^ 

Scots Greys, in li^^dia, 158, 19^ 

Sepo,;:i^^ 96, lou, 

Shawl merchants of Delhi, 192-94 
SLellcy, a Hindui,mind, 1*5,5-37 . 

'SLipboa^, life on, i-io, 44, 49-52, 248 51, 258 
Sikkim, the, 64, 69, 73 ' 

Siliguri, 58 
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, _ -* Qfte does not often neet with d book of travel in Africa 

I df interest novelt;, *a9** Timbuctoo the Mysterious. ’ jd. Dubois 
does not profess to lie niord*thaif ^jtourist» but he i^ a tourist of the best 
class, with vlany of the 'characteristics d' the cultured explorer. His 
mtrrative*affoi|ds an ^cellent pi*tfur%of the pre'^t cobditfun ^/.things 

• on the, Niger, o< the chara<^er of the ri'Jer and the country it waters, of 

the varied typjvs of people on its batiks, of their e^tensii^ boa^ trafflb, of 
thc*r towns. And of their daily life.’‘s » \ ^ 

. The Stfeetator.<^" M. Dubois, equipped with the necessaoy isbseryation, * 
sYact, learning* %id, above alU the hiatoricM sense, 'and qifted with the 

* imaginltiuit of a literary artist, has availed hiip^elf to the full o^ his chance, 
and given to as the key of a grekf mystery. Thp choice of a person to 
write of ‘ Timbuctoo the Mys^rious ’ could not have ftillen on a better man 

^iian a French! tan giAScVwith powers oS» research, inlagination, and the 
grand styltf. 'Fhc golden era when each traveller brought back marvellous * 
accounts of his wanderings is almost oVer, bdt it har Aieen temporarily 
revived by M. Dubois m one of the most fascinating tooks^ of its kin^ that^ 
has been gi'^en to the world of late ypars.» It is pot too long, it is thought- 
ful but not Ijfavy, and it abounds with «hose touches of the skilful writer 
which add to the most striking facts. It is also plentifully illustrated, and 
affords us a startling insight into one of the most curious phases of Egyptian 
and Arabian civilisaiion that can be ^en anywAere. " 

* The Ac&demy. — '*It would be diffi-eult to overrate t!ie importance of 
this book 4p the siiiClent of gcographji^ or dT foreign and colonial politics, 
or to the many who are interested in Africa. It is impos^ibV^, in a short 
af^d cuisory notice^ to do~']ustice to ibe manifest fare, learning, qpd love 
^which M. l^boi^^as bestowed upon his .subject. ” 

Tlie #peak|(.— *' M. Dubois makes' an^tractivc and interesting book, 
Ldorned will# humorous touches. It ts readable, it is attractive, and it 
cdnuias jf^greai tnanv very interesting photographs. It opens up the 
French Soudan to the English' Reader. 

. Lund and Water. — ‘ ‘ We enjoyed^ perusal of thi::^ book ; it is fresh 

and entertaining,^ both in mifuner and matter, and M. Dubois has the 
art of te^hing without appesviig didactic; he is, ii.» short, £/ delightful 
traveHiiig companion." '* , Q ■> 

The Pall ^aJi| Ciaaette.-^*' M. Dipbois possesses qualities that arS' 
rarely foui^ in combination. • He is once a courageous and untiring 
travelleii '*^storian o^ literary taslh,*andid Fr^cn’;yan* broJ^-m^ded 
enough to diScuss the enter^^nse of Englishmen without rancour, dne has 
made his hist^yy deep^ interesting. The excellenrffe of the narrative, the 
style, the idformationip’^cf the illustrations, make*this the most importajit 
book of travel that has appeal'ed foi*many s^Bay." * •> 
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■! 't^IE new AFRICA 

A Jour/iey up •the Chpbe and down thd 
Okovango ^tivers 

^ • i 

Bt; AUREL §CHULZ,. 

• AND 

. AucyJSTUs c.e: 

* t . • i 

^71 Ofte I 'dftwte^ demy Svo, i^fth ^a7ty Jllu0rations 

• • c • 

Dr.. Schut/s ^ork*ieals with*srf pj^^ion of South A^rita hitjiefto 
unexplored. Tile ini erestmg ^ eruption of^the Cl^ib^and OkllVango 
riversj wit^ a ntvigabff >^ter connection bt;^ween a feature^f 

««iuch importance to t^^e fufj’re devel?)pinfnt of the^ountry, jvhile the 
adventures^ wfib unruly natives jvifi sporting episodes ^j^ryjthe stbry 6C^ 
his doings in d pleasant manner. * . • > 


A^XUA^ AF^RICX 

Or, The Cgmmg Continent. ^ 

•* By FJRANK VINCENT, 

A(gh<jr of^“^'he Land of the White Elephant," &c. * 

- • • • •• 

With ^ap a7td (rver lOO Nezif f/iitstraito^s. Demy 8z*o, 24s. ^ 

• • • 

Mr. H« H. Btauley ^ntes : — ' It is really a wonderf«]kl^o||« It is note 
only a book of reference upon lilmbst any subject connected witlf Afric^ 
but most admirably illustrated. T^e pictures are a credit to^ 2nr skih." . 

The Ac«d€$}jty« — “ Mr. Vincent ij a shrfv^d observe? of men and^hlhgs, 
and his facile pen is adequate to a faithftd Ibproduction of the scenes and 
sights which he describes froifl personal Knowledge. Tliis volume may 
safely be crasulted by students anxious to inform tbemseWes on the actual 
condition ^ those {^ts of the African eda^-rent and neighbourifig islands 
9 which were visited by thof^thor during hisjlast expedition, ^xtengin§ over 
• The years 1^91-93." • / c * 

*The Pall 8^11 T|e^reader* cannot fail to be »i|P^sed by 

the aeVl*®! s amaziil]^ pDwere f>f minute observation, untiring^lefgy, and 
thorou^i mastery oi detail. By no means the^least pleasina feature of the 
book is the excellence ofits illustrations, of whifth thi^e are 7 «rer«a hundre/ • 
tliey testify very pojyerfuny tck|lie possibilities of the camera in experienced 
•.hjnds.'* * * • , 
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~ 1 HE^Ol^GOING TURK 

Impressions^ of a ’Jpurftey through the Western 
" » . • Balkans , 

J *. .» 

tBT M. Q THOMSON* 

*’ *Wi|h many Illust'^tions and^Maj^fe • 

In v«^ Volu*f^* demy 8vo^ price J4S, net . • 

fc ^ ' • • A A . 


,THE^’ G«ITRAL .CAJVEPAIGK 

' ' * " ' . » * • * * - 

• A. r^frative of Events in fchijral, Swat, 

. , and Bajoiir 
By H. C. THOMSON* 

• 1 

With over 50 Illustratijns, reproduced from Photographs, and 

Important Diagrams and Map 

* * * 3 

. In C¥te VolnmCf demy Svo, price 14s, net, 

'f 

» *' • \ 

Tlie Ttmes. — ■ Mr. Thomson's own personal experiences art> vividly 
, portrayed. His ^-acounl of the events proceedings which he did not 
personally witr -^ss is lucid and skilfully cotfiyiled. " 

'.Tile *»»*'• 44itor. — "The story is oiie of extreme intei;est from * many 
poiriis of view, and .ve may well 'congratulate trie narrator upon the admir- 
ably plain and intelligible fash jn in Which helias set it before us." 

Tl»c Staildard. — "The general reader*will be glad to find within the 
• compass of a single volume, not only the history of the war, jbut also a 
digq^t of {hh opinions that are 'leid by the advocates add opponents of the 
policy which Ind to it. Mr. Thomson's book sr ;y safely be accepted as ^ 
readable and Piith.ntic history of a stir'*'ng episode in the annalj of Indian 
warfare," ’ . ‘ ^ ^ ^ * 

Tlie Graplilc. — " The incidents df the sSeg* hre descAb'-.Owith 

great spirit, "^he ^ory of Colonel Kelly's famous n^rch and of th6 battles 
hvh up an-ong the m'^untams is told with graphicj power. The enormous 
diniculties of the march are tcjbe appjeciatpd ;l*y a glancoat these interesting 
illustrations.'^ ^ j 
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THE EAND OF T|IF ^USKJie ; . 


By H. SOMERg'S^ERSET ‘ • 

< * • ^ •ir •c 
With a^^reface by^ A. Huj^grrford f aLt-EN . <r 

tV^ith ijo Ilbi»kra^{>ns by -^*1 ‘H. PojTl'Jn a'nJ 

InsVanRileous Phoujjra’Tir - Fo^J? Maps r *' v 

. ^ V ' 

• Seiotvl £/^1*oAt demjf \ivo^ r/oJ/i, pr/c*^ /-fs. nej 



Th<* TlmeH. — '* Somerset may. 2>e ci*edjt^ 'nr , onl^ with' having- 

made an, mteri-sifS^^ journey of adventure, bu* /i<*g wrliiten a capital 
^ accounl^f itf" ' • « r. * ^ '*•' ' * ’ J ^ 

The :^<irului^ Poat. — “ Mr.^; Ji^ersct hits ma le a y/cluome addHiion to ' 
the sdme^^iat scanty If erathre of British Coljmbia, and Qxj''Crib‘;s the,ex- 
.^crienCcs of an exped^ion>^iij.dertakea by^be W’-iter and his carn'panidns, 
in what u > Evf^opeans are to a gpcait extent uuki . Ti-fe^yMirT* 'Phe bocli 
is capitally lllu^fraU'«^ from 7 ^tographs an^l sketches taken I'ly.Alr. A 
Pollen, wIk^ also contfT.,aie;^,an interesting preface. The ^uHtor'Tias sup- ‘ 
plied us with an attract’ve yolume of tfaivel in ^British Nortii jmeri^a." . 

The Cilohe. — “Very easy reading is Mr^ Son\ers SoniP’-stft's record of 
experiences in the Land of the 'Muskeg. He an \ Im; fr!'* *■ Mr, Pollen did 
not go as missionaries to convert 'he Braves, or ^ . steals fortunefi 

from furry tribes, .ir ps men of science longing to au * ^ the sum of humafi 
i^cnow'sdge.’* / ^ ‘ 


COREA, ‘.ejl CHQ-SEN 

^The Lavd^of th'e Mortiing “Calm * 
By X. ^NrV' 5AVAGE-LAND*(?B** * . . 

* * ' « t ' v 

Demy Svfi, with jS Illiestraiious f7’omy^rawiug5 by the 

•• an<^a Portrait { ^8 5. p ^ , * 


The Athenaenn#. — ‘*The national ofdeltcof things in Con^a% rjJ 9 idly 
' phanging, and dfi things ^tiie becoming nev^ It is well, lla"-efore, tti.it.'we 
sjiould ha^e this latest atcount ofrti journey through tile c»untry„ap^ we 
cordially recoi^meiv^ the volume |s.o all those who are ^iiteuiCited in the 
disii*"riiv J featureflVf Goreall life.” ' 

The nioriiliis Port. — "The book contdlns a great f'^al of matter 
which is entirely new, awd cannot fail to attraOt cc^idcrable O,ttentior at 
• tlie present time, \ihen so litA*- is knorn abo9.t Corea 'and, the Coreans.' 
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